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“T am the declared enemy of all false pretences, all quackery, all lies, and all false 


puffing; and hate, 


infamous tribe, including a mighty host, as you know full well.’ 


Mr. Emerson, in a course of lectures 
delivered in this city during the past 
winter, expressed his conviction that 
within twenty years, the literature and 
history of antiquity would become 
subjects of general interest and study 
among the American people. At first 
- would appear almost a paradox— 
or probably no other civilized nation 
h is at any period of its history so com- 
pletely thrown off its allegiance to the 


past, as the American. The whole 
essay of our national life and legisla- 
tion, has been a prolonged protest 


against the dominion of antiquity in 
every form whatsoever. In our ethni- 
eal mythology, Jupiter has taken the 
place of Saturn, and all the old Satur- 
nian prejudices and customs have been 
dethroned. 

Yet extravagant as the above pre- 
diction may appear, we have no doubt 
that it is to be substantially fulfilled. 
We have rebelled against the domi- 
nion of antiquity, but we shall not re- 
main long vindictive, nor harden our 
hearts but for a season to her advice. 
We are willing to be cautioned by her 
errors, to be sustained and encouraged 
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from the bottom of my heart, all and every one who belongs to that 


*—_T ooke’s Lucian. 


by her example, even though we can- 
not permit that example again to be- 
come our law. 

And herein lies the error of all the 
idolaters of the past. Because the 
ancients did well in their day with 
their means, therefore we should do 
like them in our day with our means. 
Instead of qualifying our institutions to 
the changes wrought by time and re- 
flection, they would have us translate 
the institutions of Greece and Rome 
into American forms. They have no 
sympathy or taste for native virtues. 
They grieve that we have no Cesars 
in our day that they may show the 
stoical patriotism of Brutus, and they 
would almost take the trouble to be 
“just” if there were an institution of 
ostracism which could give them the 
immortality of Aristides. Until this 
spirit of imitation is eradicated, anti- 
quity can never exert an altogether 
healthy influence. ‘ Fool,” said St. 
Paul, “that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die.” No man’s 
experience is useful to another for the 
same purposes exactly that it had been 
to himself. It dies out in him, but the 
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essentials of it are to be born again in 


a new body, that is, in a new state of 


facts. To the latter it becomes a law, 
but to issues as different as the circum- 
stances under which he lives. This is 
true in respect to individuals, it is 
of course true in respect to nations. 
Among the American people this death, 
which is the harbinger of a regenera- 
tion, has overtaken antiquity. Our 
contest with the past has been long 
and very bitter, and some years must 
elapse before our animosity can sub- 
side, before we can exchange our agon- 
istic attitude for one of unsuspicious 
ease and confidence. Should the free 
institutions of our country be permitted 
to continue for another quarter of a 
century undisturbed by any extraordi- 
nary political convulsions, we should 
expect to see the literature and history 
of the ancients more thoroughly un- 
derstood by the American people than 
they have ever been by any other na- 
tion since the revival of letters, per- 
haps not excepting the ancients them- 
selves. It is hardly to be expected 
that this regenerated taste for the 
works of antiquity will discover the 
same preferences altogether which 
have been entertained by those who 
have had charge of the ark of ancient 
learning for the last 300 years. We 


shall naturally search for that kind of 


experience which may be most readily 
adapted to our own wants, and which 
will most speedily solve the mysteries 
of our own condition. We shall ap- 
propriate the discovery of Archimedes 


for measuring the specific gravity of 


bodies, not because the author lived 
more than 2000 years ago, but because 
it is one of our most efficient coadju- 
tors in multiplying our physical re- 
sources. We shall not commemorate 
the marriage of Geometry and Mecha- 
nics, because Archytas who officiated 
at the cere mony was a pupil of Pytha- 
goras, or conversed familiarly with 
Plato,—he bridged together two con- 


tinents of science—the usefulness of 


his labours is the only earnest of his 
immortality. In literature we shall 
exercise the same discrimination. We 
shall prize the most faithful exponents 
of the social system of the ancients, 
while their works of art and esthetic 
achievement will be set aside for the 
present to constitute some subsequent 
formation in the strata with which 
our national character is being slowly 


[Sept. 


builded up. With us the disputes 
about political constitutions and forms 
of government will soon have passed 
away. We are satisfied as a people 
that the less of government we have, 
consistently with the protection of the 
rights of all, the better. The age of 
individualism is already upon us. We 
are not much longer to judge of right 
and wrong by the statute book. The 
independence of the individual at once 
enthrones the conscience, The con- 
science will be disciplined and edu- 
cated more or less by the complic ated 
interest of individuals in society. The 
difficulties that will occur in harmon- 
izing these interests are not to be cut 
by the sword of the state, but to be 
solved by the moral sagacity of each 
individual. ‘Their interpretations will 
be the vexrale guestiones of the ap- 
proaching phase of our civilisation. 
Casuistry and ethics will take the 
place of constitutional discussions and 
political engineering. Whatever will 


throw light upon this department of 


social science, whatever faithful expe- 
riments the ancients may have made 
therein, we shall undoubtedly esteem 
as so much labour saved and endurance 
spared us. 

Such being our views on this sub- 
ject, we feel justified in presuming that 
among the ancient writers, Lucian will 
be among the first to receive a widely 
extended and certainly a well deserved 
popularity. Indeed at this present, we 
know of no labour for a thoroughly 
liberal and accomplished scholar which 
would be likely to prove more general- 
ly acceptable to the mass of our reading 
community than a good translation and 
a thorough exegesis of Lucian’s works. 

The whole history of the human race 


through the mysterious operation of 


causes comparatively hidden from the 
observation of men, appears to have 
erystalized itself into cycles, in each 
of which some particular idea or aspira- 
tion has become dominant. That idea 
has usually incorporated itself into a 
peculiar body of institutions, and has 
organised for itself a priesthood o1 
ministry, whose province it was to 
interpret them to the multitude. It 
was their mission to fortify, sustain, 
and propagate the doctrine of which 
they were made the apostles, until all 
opposition should be removed, and the 
public mind prepared to receive it 
without exhortation. After a time all 
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the truth of this doetrine is absorbed, 
and is taken up into the national cha- 
racter, while the formule through 
which its vitality was made manifest, 
the temple, the priesthood, and the 
worshippers, perhaps together with 
the bushel of error which entered in 
with the grain of truth, still go on in 
their appointed courses with as much 
seriousness and regularity as if fulfilling 
a destiny. The day comes, however, 
when some person out of sheer curi- 
osity, perhaps, determines to look into 
this temple, and get a view of this 
mysterious spirit about which all his 
world is making such ado. He knocks 
repeatedly, but no answer ; he timidly 
ventures to open the door—nothing is 
visible to satisfy his expectations. He 
looks to the altar and behind it—above 
and below—within and around,—he 
discovers nothing but the implements 
of priesteraft—there is no Divinity 
there. He rushes to the window and 
proclaims to the multitude the extent 
of the imposition. That the God 
whom they so ignorantly worshipped, 
was buta simulacrum. Then follows 
the reaction. They not only believe 
that they have been worshipping a 
simulacrum, but they are persuaded 
that the impostrous altar was never 
sanctified by the spirit of truth. They 
thereupon tear down the temple—drive 
out and persecute the hierophants of 
its mystery, and for a time give them- 
selves over to utter scepticism about 
the truth itself, which had once so en- 
grossed their devotions. 

Cycles like the one we have at- 
termpted to describe, were those il- 
lustrated by the early idolatries in 
Canaan, by the sophists of Athens, and 
their lineal offspring at Rome. 
The Koreshitish worshippers of the 
Black-stone in Arabia—the Knights 
Errant of modern Europe—the religious 
bigots of the sixteenth century. The 
idolaters of Canaan had their Iconoclast 
in Abraham—the sophists of Greece 
had their Aristophanes, those of Rome 
their Lucian—the Knights Errant had 
their Cervantes—the bigots had their 
Encyclopedists and writers of Philo- 
sophical Dictionaries. Men whose ca- 
reers thus résume or sum up their age, 
constitute altogether the most interest- 
ing subjects of study to the philosophi- 
eal historian. Their interest never 
dies—they turn a new aspect full of 
attraction to every form of civilisation, 


and to each succeeding generation. It 
is this pivotal position in history, which 
gives Lucian another claim to the care- 
ful study of posterity, and which has 
procured for his writings in our day, 
more substantial respect and consider- 
tion, than they have ever received in 
any preceding generation. He was 
present and an active agent in the dis- 
solution of an old society, and was an 
unconscious participator in building up 
a new. He helped to eject one dis- 
pensation of prejudices, and thus pre- 
pared the world for a new faith. His 
was a mission kindred to that which 
every American in his humble 
sphere has been fulfilling either con- 
sciously or unconsciously for the last 
two hundred years. It is this reason 
that inclines us to think that a well- 
translated and well-edited edition of 
Lucian would be one of the most popu- 
lar works, with the American people, 
which the ancients have left behind 
them. Being under the impression 
that a more elaborate statement of the 
ground of this position may be interest- 
ing to a portion of our readers, we trust 
we shall be pardoned for noticing more 
at length those points in the career of 
Lucian, which connect him most dis- 
tinctly with social and political sci- 
ence. 

Almost all the interest which attaches 
to the name of Lucian, springs from the 
writings which he left behind him, for 
it isa singular fact that no mention 
made of him by any of his cotempora- 
ries, has reached us, and the only notice 
approaching the truth which he has 
received, that transmitted by Suidas, 
might have been applied with as much 
propriety to any other saucy sophist of 
the third century as the one to whom 
it purports to relate. He simply says 
that Lucian was an “ impious sophist,” 
who lived about the time of Trajan or 
afterwards—which is too vague to 
constitute a fact; who practised law at 
Antioch—which is doubtful at least, 
“who wrote furiously against the 
Christian faith,” as did almost every 
unbeliever of the period who wrote at 
all; and “was torn to pieces by dogs 
as a punishment for his blasphemy,” 
which is altogether false. It is diffi- 
cult to account for the weakness of Phi- 
lostratus in leaving him out of his 
“ Lives of the Sophists,” though it was 
a gallery from which Lucian himself 
would not probably have experienced 
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much regret at the prospect of being ex- 
cluded. The brave men who lived before 
Agamemnon would have hardly receiv- 
ed the immortality which Horace _pro- 
mised them, if they had had no more 
adequate exponent of their prowess 
than the author of Bio: Sogiordy. By 
this suppression or exclusion, however, 
Philostratus has secured to his own 
bigotry and narrowness a very unenvi- 
able immortality. 

As we are so exclusively indebted to 
the writings of Lucian himself, for the 
details of his life, it is not surprising 
that any accounts of him should be 
more or less imperfect. He never 
vaunts himself in his writings, and con- 
sequently none of them are in an auto- 
biographic spirit at all, unless, perhaps, 
we except the “‘ Dream” and the “ Dou- 
ble Indictment,” where he introduces 
his personal experience as auxiliary to 
other purposes which he then had in 
view. 

Lucian was born about one hundred 


and twenty years after the advent of 


our Saviour, at Samosata, a small town 
on the west bank of the Euphrates. 
The early history of this town entitled 
it tosome celebrity; but it is now an 
insignificant place attached to the pa- 
chalic of Aleppo, and is called Sche- 
misat. Trajan had just completed his 
ambitious though comparatively happy 
reign, and the whole life of Lucian fell 
within that gilded parenthesis in the 
history of Imperial Rome, during which 
Gibbon thought the condition of the 
human race more happy and _ prosper- 
ous than during any other period in the 
history of the world. 

The parents of our author appear to 
have lived in very humble circumstan- 
ces, and to have been under the neces- 
sity of putting their son immediately 
after leaving school to some productive 
business. He was accordingly sent to 
work with his uncle, where he gained 
no distinction except that of passing 
his earlier years, like Socrates, in the 
trade ofa statuary. In his “ Dream,” 
a short address delivered before his 
fellow-townsmen of Samosata after he 
had established his reputation as well 
as his pecuniary independence, he gives 
us an account of this, his first attempt 
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to take care of himself. He says that 
after considerable debate about the 
choice of his future occupation it is re- 
solved that he might make a good 
stone-cutter, and that his uncle was 
the best person to teach him in the 
town, whereupon the father says to the 
uncle, “ ‘ Take * the young man home 
with you, and make of himadexterous 
stone-cutter and statuary; he is not 
deficient in abilities, as you know.’ 
This he said in allusion to certain toys, 
with the making of which while a boy 
I had amused myself. For after school 
hours I used to scrape together pieces 
of wax wherever they fell in my way, 
and make cows, horses, aye, God for- 
give me, even men ! and very fine like- 
nesses, as my father thought. This 
childish amusement, for which I had 
got many a box on the ear from my 
schoolmaster, was now brought as a 
proof of my natural turn, and the best 
hopes were conceived that by this plas- 
tic disposition J should in a short time 
become a great proficient in the art. 
As soon, therefore, as a lucky day had 
been pitched upon for entering on my 
apprenticeship, | was transferred to 
my uncle, and, to say the truth, not 
much against my will. On the con- 
trary, I thought it would be very di- 
verting, and procure me no small con- 
sideration among my comrades, to 
carve gods and other little inages, for 
myself and those lads whom I liked 
best. 

“Tt fell out with me, however, as is 
usual with young beginners; for my 
uncle giving into my hands a chisel, 
ordered me to ply it gently to and fro 
on a smooth slab of marble which lay 
ypon the ground, adding withal the 
old saying: ‘ Well begun is half done,’ 
and then left me to my own direction; 
but for want of knowing better, and 
striking too roughly, the marble broke 
in two. Upon which he fell into a 
passion, laid hold on a whip that was 
lying near him, and ushered me into 
a new trade, with so unfriendly a wel- 
come as deprived me at once of all in- 
clination to the art. I ran home, cry- 
ing and roaring, related the story of 
the whip —~showed the marks of the 
lash, and made vehement complaints 


* We extract from Tooke’s version of Wieland’s translation of Lucian, to which 


we uniformly refer throughout the article, as the best English version in print. 
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of the cruelty of my uncle. ‘I am sure 
he did it out of pure jealousy,’ said I, 

‘ he being afraid that I should in the 
end prove a better workman than him- 
self.’ My mother at this was very 
angry, and vented bitter reproaches on 
her brother. Night coming on, how- 
ever, I went to bed, where I passed 
many tedious hours of grief and vexa- 
tion, till at length, with tearful eyes, I 
feli asleep,”—when the “ Dream ” is 
supposed to occur through of which 
he conveyed to his fellow-citizens the 
grounds of his preference for a literary 
profession. 

After such an inauspicious collision 
with the graces of his new profession, 
we are not surprised that he declined 
any further attempt at forming a per- 
manent attachment. He immediately 
resolved to qualify himself for the bar, 
and, like most headstrong and proud 
young men, vindicate the propriety of 
his rebellion by achieving the highest 
honors which the state could confer. 
As rhetorical brilliancy and artifice 
were at that period, as they had been 
for some 300 years previous, the chief 
pre-requisite to the success of an ambi- 
tious advocate, Lucian devoted himself 
to that study until he was about thirty 
years of meanwhile travelling 
through the principal cities of Asia 
Minor and Greece, and studying the 
manner of the best artists he could 
find. It is probable that at the con- 
clusion of this period he commenced 
his professional career, at the city of 
Antioch. There is no evidence what- 
ever of his success, nor, indeed, that he 
continued it for any length of time. 

The profession of the law at Rome, 
and throughout the empire, was al- 
ways a very unsatisfactory occupation 
to high-minded ¢ accomplishe ad men, 
unless they had already achieved a 
high reputation. A despotic govern- 
ment can only tule a people which 
feels little interest in the social oppres- 
sion of tradesmen and handicraftsmen, 
and the lawyer whose reputation could 
secure him retainers from only such as 
these must have felt but too painfully 
the sickness of heart which comes 
from hope deferred. When some 
haughty proconsul had sacrificed a 
province to his pleasures, or some dis- 


age, 
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solute nobleman had murdered an im- 
perial officer, the fashionable world 
was ready to forsake, for a period, the 
gladiatorial displays of the arena for 
those of the tribune. But Sylvanus 
Julian or Sabinus, the Ciceros or the 
Antonies of the time, engrossed all such 
retainers. An undistinguished Asiatic, 
of low birth, and with a tongue alto- 
gether too free for a despousm, who 
spoke bad Latin, though that was the 
language of the statute-book and the 
court room—certainly he was not the 
person whom, at such a bar, we should 
expect would achieve, to say the least, 


a very rapid distinction. We may 
readily conceive that Lucian could 
hardly have mistaken his vocation 


more signally. Here again, as before, 
his chagrin took refuge behind his 
pride, and he conceived a disgust for 
the profession, which he took every 
convenient opportunity to indulge. He 
charges upon its incumbents, and, 
doubuless, with propriety, ignorance, 
impudence, indecency, and corruption. 
‘“‘T had not long carried on the profes- 
sion of a pleader at the bar,”* says 
he, “ when experience convinced 
me that deceit, lies, unblushing im- 
pudence, clamor, chicanery, and a 
thousand more such odious qualities, 
are inseparable from that mode of 
life.” Even when laughing at the ab- 
surdities of the prevailing mythology, 
he must go out of his way to havea 
fling at the lawyers. In his “ Double 
Indictment,” Drunkenness sues the 
Academy in the celestial courts for 
having seduced Polemon from his alle- 
giance. But when Drunkenness is 
called upon to open his case, he finds 
his tongue too thick to articulate to his 
satisfaction, as might have been ex- 
pected, whereupon Justice promptly 
intercedes, and says, “ Then let her 
employ a proper attorney: there are 
advocates enough at hand who are 
ready to split their lungs for three 
oboli (about fourpence).” Whereupon 
they finally determine that the Acade- 
my should be his attorney; but the 
Academy is defendant ; therefore it is 
resolved that the Academy shall speak 
first for the plaintiff, and afterwards 
for herself.+ 

But although Lucian abandoned his 


t Double Indictment, vol. ii., p. 606. 
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recently-adopted profession with so 
much disgust, yet we are inclined to 
think that its discipline had already 
been of essential service to him. 

No one of the writers of the iron age 
approaches him in the skill with which 
he seizes the weak point of an antago- 
nist’s argument, and presses it by fair 
debate into every possible service which 
can be available to his own case. He 
seldom if ever states his antagonist’s 
position unfairly for the sake of an argu- 
ment,though frequently to make it more 
ridiculous; but once having seized his 
premises he never loses sight of them. 
With a directness and a pertinacity 
which almost awakens our sympathy 
for his adversary, he forces him along 
until he has reduced both him and his 
argument to the most hopeless absurd- 
ity; for with Lucian they both usually 
have to expiate their errors together. 
His “ Hermotimus” and his “ Con- 
victed Jupiter” are masterly exhibi- 
tions of dialectic sagacity and vigor. 
The absence of all evidence that Lu- 
cian possessed either a philosophical 
or an investigating mind, compels us 
to think that his superior dexterity in 
debate was chiefly the result of his 
education. He certainly had been ex- 
posed to no educational influences bet- 
ter adapted to such ends than the 
gymnastics of the Roman bar. 

Having now abandoned the profes- 
sion of an advocate, for which he en- 
tertained so little sympathy, he devoted 
himself chiefly to the profession of a 
rhetor, or sophist—travelled about in 
Greece, Italy, and Gaul, and, perhaps, 
in Spain. In Gaul he established a 
large school rhetoric, and was so 
successful as to secure for himself, 
while there, a pecuniary independence 
which enabled him to withdraw from 
all professional avocations, and devote 
himself exclusively to literature, an 
opportunity of which he was prompt 
to avail himself. For the sophists he 
appears to have entertained far deeper 
contempt than for the lawyers, al- 
though their professional education 
and duties were of so kindred a nature. 

To him they appez ared, as a class, a 
set of vulgar, presuming, and ignorant 
charlatans, who, if they had not been 
dishonest enough to be sycophants, 
would have been ostracised for their 
conceit. 

In his “School for Orators,” which 
is a letter of advice conceived through- 
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out in a spirit of most bitter and cutting 
irony, and which in form Swift has 
imitated with such signal stccess in 
his “ Directions to Servants,” he shows 
up the charlatanry of this class of 
literary functionaries with too much 
naturalness and graphic power to be 
far from the trath. ‘“ What therefore 
you must in the first place bring with 
you are, ignorance and audacity, with 
a good proportion of presumption and 
impudene e; but you will do well to 
leave decency, modesty, and bashful- 
ros at home, as they are not only per- 

fectly useless, but would even prove 
prejudicial. Get, however, a good sten- 
toran pair of lungs, and a confident 
declamatory tone, and a gait and ges- 
tare like mine: these properties are in- 
dispensably necessary, but these alone 
are not sufficient. You must strike 
the eye by the elegance of your dress. 
Provide yourself, therefore, 
the finest Tarentine stuff, white, and 
gaily embroidered, and have handsome 
Attic slippers, such as the ladies wear, 
or Sicyonian shoes, which suit admira- 
bly with white stockings. Next you 
must get by rote fifteen or at most 
twenty Attic phrases of all descrip- 
tions, and render them so fluent to you 
that they shall regularly slip off your 
tongue of themselves. W ‘ith these 
bestrew all your speeches as with 


sugar, and never mind if the rest of 


your words suit well or ill with them, 
or what effect they have upon the sen- 
tence in which you introduce them. 


If the purple gown be extremely fine 


and of a fine color, the rest may be of 


ever so coarse a cloth. 

‘In the next place, you must take 
especial care to employ a great pro- 
fusion of unintelligible, unprecedented 
words, seldom appearing in the an- 
cients; for that gives you consequence 
with the great mass—causes them to 
regard you as a man of immense study, 
and learned above their comprehension. 
You may perhaps occasionally venture 
to surprise them with strange and 
quite new words of your own inven- 
tion ; and should it happe n to you from 
time to time to commit solecisms and 
barbarisms, you have an infallible re- 
source in impudence, and may name 
some poet or prose writer for your 
authority though he never existed, who 
was a profound scholar and an excel- 
lent judge of language, and approved 
of this mode of expression. Should a 
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case occur in which you are to speak 
on a given subject upon the spur of the 
occasion, put aside the difficult propo- 
sitions with disdain as too easy and 
schoolboyish, and then begin without 
premeditation, and run with your dis- 
course, speaking whatever comes into 

your head, careless whether you pro- 
ceed from first to second, as the pedants 
do, and so on to the third, severally in 
their order; but what comes up is with 
you the first, though the boot light on 
the head and the helmet on the leg. 
Do you always rush on, make one 
word strike upon another ; so that none 
of them stick in the middle, all goes 
well. Suppose you are to speak at 
Athens about some robber or adulterer,; 
do you speak of what is done in India 
or Ecbatana, but above all forget not 
the battle of Marathon and Cynezius, 
without which nothing at all is to be 
effected. Sail likewise round about 
Mount Athos, and cross the Hellespont 
on foot. Let the sun be darkened by 
the arrows of the Persians. Let Xerxes 
be put to flight, and Leonidas be the he- 
ro. Let the letter be read which Ottry- 
rades wrote with his blood, and Salamis, 
Artemisium, and Platwa, be bravely 
blazoned forth; the thicker these come 
upon each other the better.” This is 
doubtless caricatured, but “‘a character, 
even in the most distorted view taken 
of it by the most angry and prejudiced 
minds, ge nerally retains something of its 
life. “No caricaturist ever represent- 
ed Mr. Pitt as a Falstaff, or Mr. Fox 
as a skeleton.” 

We have nothing in modern litera- 
ture which will compare exactly with 
the rhetorical exercises of the ancient 
Sophists. Our industrial classes in li- 
terature, as in all other occupations, 
aim at the advancement of some prac- 
tical interest, to make out some point, 
to which the skill of the artist is only 
an auxiliary, otherwise they command 
the attention of a very limited class. 
The Rhetors, on the other hand, wrote 
and spoke, not to prove any case, nor 
“as the y needed anything,” but mere- 
ly to display the capabilities of their 
art. Where the demand of society 
would sustain such a species of literary 
industry, we may readily conceive the 
character of the article produced. It 
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was the form of expression, not the 
thought expressed, upon which the 
speakers relied for awakening the in- 
terest of their hearers. Hence a per- 
petual demand for startling phrases, 
and forms of expression, for musically 
balanced periods and expressions, with- 
out any of that nervous energy which 
springs only from a mind in eamest 
and anxious toconvince. Hence, too, a 

fatiguing sameness both in the outline 
and the filling up of these exervises. 

They are usually wrought upon some 
model which has become the fashion. 
They are filled up like a law pleading, 
from precedents, and altogether desti- 
tute of that abandon on the part of the 
artist which indicates earnestness, and 
which is the invariable accompaniment 
of true eloquence. Lucian ridicules 
this vice of the Sophists very happily 
in his Jupiter Trageedus. Jupiter is 
about to open a public asse wmbly, when 
he suddenly discovers that he has for- 
gotten a very fine exordium which he 
had prepared for his speech. In the 
extremity of embarrassment, he asks 
Mercury how it would do to rhapsodize 
to them the old Homeric Exordium : 


“ Mercury. Which? 

* Jupiter. ‘Hear me, 
eke ye goddesses all.’ 

“ Mere ury. Pshaw! you have so often 
chaunted that of old that we are surfeited 
of it. But if you will take my advice, 
let alone the jingling of syllables, and 
put together somewhat from one of the 
harangues of Demosthenes against Philip, 
with some slight alterations. It is the 
common practice of most of our modern 
orators,’”* 


all ye gods, and 


Jupiter approves of the advice, and 
proceeds accordingly. 

This absence of all originality, this 
sterile exuberance of words, could 
only have been aggravated by the sin- 
gular insignificance of the topics which 
such a style was required to clothe and 
adorn; undiscriminating panegyric or 
abuse formed the burden of these dis- 
courses. Lucian confesses himself tired 
of “complaining in empty declama- 
tions against tyrants and praising he- 
roes,’t as if that were the chief occu- 
pation of his craft. Probably Seneca 
would be as little inclined to wifle as 


t Double Indictment, vol. ii., p. 618. 
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any of the rhetors of the empire; yet 
We are continually encountering in his 
“ suasorie” and “ controversiz,” ques- 
tioas in which he could never have 
taken other than a coquettish sort of 
interest. For example. Ought Alex- 
ander to have prosecuted his conquests 
by sea? Ought the three hundred 
Greeks to have fought when deserted 
by their comrades? Should Cicero 
have begged his life of Antony ? 
Should Hannibal after the battle of 
Cann have marched directly to Rome ? 
&e., &c. What amount of refreshment 
the audience might have derived from 
discussions of imaginary theses such 
as these, it is difficult for us at the 
present day to estimate; but under 
any view of the matter, we cannot 
think otherwise than meanly of the 
mental culture and aspirations of those 
who found in them permanent sources 
of amusement and occupation—doubt- 
less fit audience, however, for such in- 
struction. Both parties richly deserved 
the sarcasm which the philosopher 
Demonax applied to a pair of dunces 
standing in a somewhat similar rela- 
tion to each other:—“ One of these 
honest men,” said the philosopher, 
= appears to be milking a he-g vat, 
while the other is holding a sieve for 
him.” 

The success of Lucian as a rhetor 
was very distinguished. The best 
exercises of this kind which he has 
left us, and which he seems to have 
selected himself from a mass of similar 
compositions most deserving preserva- 
tion, are “the Tyrannicide,” the “ Dis- 
inherited Son,” and the “ First and 
Second Phalaris.” They are not desti- 
tute of the wit and fancy which dis- 
tinguish his other writings, while they 
abound in those lesser graces of diction 
and melody which gave this class of 
writing its chief attraction to the an- 
cient Greeks. 

But it is not Lucian the sophist, nor 
Lucian the lawyer, nor Lucian the sta- 
tuary, that we propose here to study 
and interpret. It is the approaching 
phase of his career, when, in the full 
maturity of his intellect and the pleni- 
tude of his experience; he boldly ad- 
dressed himself to the task of exposing 
the social absurdities and errors of his 
aze, in defiance of the veneration and 
sanctity with which time and author- 
ity had invested them. Before enter- 
ing upon that part of his career, how- 
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ever, we will dispose of the few re- 
maining incidents in the life of Lucian 
which history has preserved. 

We are told that he married, and 
had one son, and was made a Prefect in 
Egypt, at an advanced period of his 
life, by the Emperor Marcus Antoni- 
nus. About all we know of his occu- 
pation while there, and during the re- 
mainder of his life, we gather from his 
own writings. ‘“ For if you please to 
inquire into it, you will find that not 
the least considerable part of the gov- 
ernment of Egypt is in my hands, as 
I am appointed to preside over and re- 
gulate the several courts of judicature, 
and to provide that all the legal pro- 
ceedings are conducted in due order— 
to register whatever is said or trans- 
acted, to arrange the speeches of the 
lawyers, and, above all, to preserve 
the rescripts of the Emperor in their 
utmost exactitude and perspicuity, with 
the most sacred and inviolable fidelity, 
and deposit them in the public archives, 
for posterity to the end of time. More- 
over, I receive my salary, not from a 
private individual, but from the E mpe- 
ror himself; neither does it consist in 
such and such a number of oboli and 
drachme by the year, but amounts to 
several talents. Besides, I have no 
small hope, if things go on in a regular 
channel, as they ought, to be elected 
governor-general of the province, or to 
obtain some other post of equal pro- 
mise.” Probably things did not go on 
as they ought, as this announcement is 
the latest act of his life which history 
has recorde d. 

As near as we can judge Lucian was 
about forty years of age when he re- 
linquishe d the profession of a rhetori- 
cian, and devoted himself exclusively 
to the cultivation and indulgence of his 
literary tastes. Hitherto he had made 
use of prevailing opinions and institu 
tions as a means of support. Hence- 
forth history commends him to our 

consideration as an innovator. ‘To ap- 
preciate him properly in this new atti- 


tude, it is necessary to take a view of 


the society which he was to move so 
powerfully, and select the point in 
that social system upon which this re- 
former, sunlike, should have stationed 
himself, at the time of which we speak, 
to radiate the agents of decomposition 
most effectually upon the errors and 
vices of the existing institutions, 


Every nation, while in a state of 
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formative or organizing civilisation, 
has its ideal. To realize this ideal is its 
chief end and purpose—the burden of its 
aspirations. In whatsoever nation this 
ideal is not aspired to, we may con- 
clude that its institutions are in a state 
of decomposition. Their purpose— 
the element of their vitality, is gone. 
Decay takes possession of a deceased 
institution, with as little hesitation as 
of a dead beast of the field. The Ro- 
mans had found their ideal in war, re- 
ligion, and philosophy. The Roman 
law, probably their greatest national 
originality, and which constitutes one 
of their most permanent claims to our 
admiration, presented no ideal attrac- 
tions to the mass of the nation beyond 
the element of  stoical philosophy, 
which was present at its birth, and 
which presided over its growth and 
invigorated its character. Their law, 
therefore, never formed an ideal to the 
Romans distinct from their philosophy. 
It is hardly too much to say that at the 
commencement of the reign of the Em- 
peror Adrian, the Roman people had 
achieved every result which was to 
have been expected, with their mate- 
rials, in war, in religion and philo- 
sophy. The energies of all these 
three powers had been exhausted, 
as, we think, can be readily made to 
appear. 

For upwards of two centuries the ci- 
vilized world had enjoyed almost unin- 
terrupted peace. The Roman was no 
longer a conquering nation, except in 
vindication of national dignity. The 
Emperor Adrian not only declined to 
enlarge the territory of the empire, but 
perilled his reputation by voluntarily 
relinquishing many of the military ac- 
quisitions of his ambitious predecessors. 
Foreigners, and even slaves, were fast 
filling the ranks, and engrossing the 
faded honors which once attracted the 
proudest and the bravest of the Roman 
nobility. That famous soldiery, then 
but reeently so terrible among na- 
tions, had exchanged the profession 
of the soldier for that of the dema- 
gogue; were dictating laws to a 
Roman Senate ; raising up and pulling 
down Emperors with as little ceremo- 
ny as they would change a guard; and 
soon were to crown their mercenary 
career of insubordination by selling the 
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empire of the world at public auction 
toa wealthy and infatuated blockhead. 

An equajly fatal termination awaited 
the favorite schools of philosophy, 
which for so long a time had deluded 
with their absurdities the wisest phi- 
losophers and statesmen of the repub- 
lic. The military spirit expired when 
no more unconquered nations could be 
found to gratify its insatiable appetite. 
A military spirit, like fruit, the day it 
ceases to grow, that day it begins to 
corrupt. Even so the mission of the 
old philosophies had been fulfilled: 
their work was accomplished, and nei- 
ther the genius of Lucretius nor the 
imperial encouragement of the Anto- 
nines could prolong their dominion. 
The reason, we think, may be readily 
shown. 

At the time of which we speak the 
Epicurean and Stoic philosophies were 
by far the most popular and acceptable 
systems then known throughout the 
civilized world. Almost all the power- 
ful and influential men of the time 
who affected philosophy at all, had 
ranged themselves under one of these 
sects. And it may be added that the 
other systems, whose influence had ei- 
ther expired or was for a time suspend- 
ed, contained many of the elements of 
finality and dissolution which were 
found incompatible with perpetuity in 
the two we have mentioned. 

Itis quite obvious that the first of 
these, the Epicurean philosophy, had 
no chance of maintaining a permanent 
dominion over the minds of a people 
who were ready to appreciate the lof- 
tier ethics of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. The negation of a future life, 
the absence of future accountability, 
and the grossest practical selfishness, 
can never maintain, as a scheme of 
life, even a speculative confidence for 
any length of time. The selfishness 
of Epicurus was by no means the en- 
lightened self-interest of Bentham or 
of Paley ; “ sensibus ipsis judicari vo- 
luptates,” was his creed.* He never 
pretended that the observance of the 
true interest of each would result in 
the true interest of all. He contem- 
plated a collision of interests, and justi- 
fied it. The moment that point was 
assumed the existence of right and 
wrong as entities was denied. The 


* Cicero, de Fin. Lib. IT. 
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conscience would be guided in different 
men by codes of law as different as 
the circumstances by which,they found 
themselves respectively surrounded. 
A practical adherence to the logical 
consequences of this theory would 


effectually prevent the harmonizing of 


motives among men, and must inevit- 
ably result in the dissolution of all so- 
ciety. We would not be understood 
to intimate that the Epicureans were 
all abandoned men. On the contrary, 
that school has been illustrated by 
some of the wisest, purest, bravest men 


in history, not through, but rather 
in spite of their philosophy. They 


were not all like Aristippus, but 
their principles were liable to make 
them even worse. We should no 
more judge of the practical operation 
of the selfish philosophy by the per- 
sonal character of Epicurus, than of the 
influence of absolute power on its pos- 
sessors from the behavior of Marcus 
Aurelius or Haroun al Raschid. 

The Stoie philosophy, though less 
offensive to the moral sense, was 
equally incompetent to marshal with 
success the varied and mysterious for- 
ces of the human soul. Its obstinate 
antagonism to nature was alone fatal 
to its perpetuity, Pain and pleasure 
were but diseases of the mind, not to 
be prevented by removing the cause, 
but to be endured. Epictetus sums up 
their whole system in three words 
“ avexov (bear and forbear). 
Abstinence, resistance, patience, were 
their cardinal virtues, for the exercise 
of which they avoided no opportunity, 
not because by these virtues they were 
enabled to bear up pain 
against the necessary ills of life, but as 
a process of educating their senses into 
a perfect indifference to all pain or mis- 
fortune, their ideal state of humanity. 
Epictetus, while yet a slave, permits 
his master, who was trifling with 
him one day, to twist his leg until 
he broke it, rather than complain, 
But every one has not, like Epictetus, 
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the fortitude to endure the breaking of 


a limb with composure. Such an out- 
rageous warfare upon the laws of na- 
ture, beside that it is full of error, 

perfectly intolerable, as Epic tetus him- 
self substantially admits. “Alas! we 
are able to read and write these things, 
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and to praise them when they are read, 
but very far from being convinced by 
them ; therefore what is said of the La- 
cedemonians, ‘ lions at home, foxes at 
Ephesus,’ may be applied to us, ‘ lions 
in the school, but foxes out of it.’ ”* 
There are some afflictions to which the 
stoutest heart must yield, and so the 
Stoic found. The pain would some- 
times bear so hard that even the firm- 
est mind could not maintain its inde- 
pendence. Then what was their re- 
source 4 Suicide, in itself a practical 
refutation of their philosophy: this was 
the only refuge which Zeno, the great 
doctor of their system, could find from 
the pains of a broken thumb. He 
thought it wiser, and so taught his dis- 
ciples, to destroy himself than to at- 
tempt to mitigate the calamities of 


life, * You may live now, if you 
please,” says Marcus Antoninus, “as 
you would choose if you were near 


dying. But suppose people will not 
let you, why then give life the slip, 
but by no means make a _ misfor- 
tune of it. If the room smokes, 
[ leave it, and there is an end; 
for why should one be concerned at 
the matter?” Seneca parades his esti- 
mation of the privilege of suicide, and 
nowhere does he display a more ade- 
quate utterance of strong enthusiasm 
than in describing the desperate act 
by which Cato terminated his career. 
With equal perverseness did this phi- 


losophy refuse all sympathy for the 
sufferings of others. ’ Stoic detected 
indulging an emotion of pity would 


blush as quickly as if camels in the act 
of stealing. Any kind of weakness was 
a crime. Endurance was the law. 
But in this law where do we look for 
the impulses to action and improve- 
ment? Where are the motives to 
discover or invent methods of increas- 
ing the comforts of men, of assuaging 
pain, of increasing our powers over the 
physical universe, of improving our 
heart or c ultivating our understanding 2 
The leading Stoics were always en- 
gaged, more or less, in public life, yet 
what have they done? What great 
instances of devotion to humanity have 
they ever exhibited? What great his- 
toric achievement have they ever ac- 
complished ? What durable institu- 
tions have they ever established? 


* Discourses of Epictetus, book iv. 
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Where, upon the face of the whole 
earth, shall we look for a monument 
of their industry, their ability, or their 
usefulness ? With the exception of 
the stoical element in the Roman ju- 
risprudence, which, doubtless, contri- 
buted much to the justness of that 
body of law, we know of no offspring 
of that philosophy, which deserves to 
awaken in us an enthusiastic emotion, 
If there be any exception in their favor, 
it is in their reach toward the doctrine 
of individual independence, to which 
the Cynics, from whom the Stoics 
derived all that was most meritorious 
in their system, appear to have made 
the most decided advance.* In this 
respect we have always thought Dio- 
genes a sort ofanachronism. Hecame 
into the world before his time, half 
made up. He wished to disengage 
man from his trappings, to free our 
judgment from all social illusions. 
This was putting an estimate upon the 
individual which the old Greek civili- 
sation never recognized, and which 
was never elsewhere so practically 
preached before the coming of Christ. 
When the Canopian, with his lanthorn 
in his hand, wandered about the streets 
of Corinth, looking for an honest man, 
he sought what Christ sought, and 
what society is now striving, tocreate. 
But when, in striving to free himself 
from the trappings of conventionalism, 
he stripped himself naked—when, to 
show his independence of all artificial 
appetites, he permitted his person to 
become filthy, and an object of loathing 
—when, to protect himself against the 
undue influence of other minds, he 
stifled every emotion of generosity, 
rejected with insults the most court- 
eous advances of his fellow-citizens, 
and trampled upon all the severe and 
delicate sentiments both of his own na- 
ture and of those who came in contact 
with him, he no longer presented an 
example of manhood, but rather the 
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impersonation of some very disgusting 
propensities, an unavailable and un- 
seemly fragment of a man. 

Such were some of the organic de- 
fects in the prevailing systems of phi- 
losophy at Rome, as they appear in 
the pages of their most enlightened 
expositors. One word farther touching 
those expositors, their deportment, and 
claims to consideration at the time 
when Lucian was erecting against 
their venerable fortifications the mighty 
enginery of his ridicule and his sound 
common sense. 

It is true that all the dignity which 
the imperial patronage and encourage- 
ment of the Antonines could confer on 
philosophy was hers. True, the purest, 
yea, the purified doctrines of the Stoa, 
were publicly taught from the throne, 
and colleges founded to diffuse them. 
True, the yet recent epic of Lucre- 
tius and the “ Discourses” of Epictetus 
still kindled the enthusiasm of the 
Roman patriot and student. But 
the kiss, which was expected to have 
protected, betrayed. The patronage, 
which was intended to foster the 
philosophical spirit of the nation, served 
rather to disguise ignorance and pre- 
tension in the uniform of the schools. 
The useful professions were deserted, 
while their incumbents were scram- 
bling for the wealth and preferments 
which were distributed without the 
least discrimination from the hand of 
Adrian and his successors. ‘‘ You would 
as soon fall into a ship,” says Lucian, 
‘“ and miss striking the timbers, as to 
miss of a philosopher now-a-days in 
our streets.” “ Tradesmen, arti- 
sans, alike stupid and uneducated, de- 
serted the trades in which they might 
have made themselves useful,” adds 
the same author, *‘ donned the mantle 
and wallet, and Jet their beards grow 
—a disgrace at once to the sect to 
which they attached themselvesand the 
government that encouraged them.” 


* Et qui nee Cynicos nec Stoica dogmata legit. 
A Cynicis tunica distantia.—Juvenal, Lib. v., Sat. 13, 121. 


+ The following is characteristic of the man, the philosopher, and the Emperor. 


Antoninus was about embarking in a fatiguing and hazardous war in his old age, 
and the Romans testified their anxiety about his fate by requesting him to give them 
some good advice before parting. Antoninus was so much affected with the probity 
and good disposition of this address, that he spent three whole days in moral dis- 
courses, explaining the greatest difficulties upon that argument, and giving the people 
some short maxims to assist their memory, and govern their practice.—See Dacier’s 
Life of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, 
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Their conduet and success might well 
have suggested to Halifax one of his 
most excellent maxims, that “ where 
the least useful part of the people have 
the most credit with the prince, men 
will conclude that the way to get 
everything is to be good for nothing.” 
So utterly degraded had their order 
become through indiscreet patronage, 
that with their ridiculous sophisms 
and syllogisms and fanciful conceits 
they anticipated the court fool of latter 
times, by prostituting themselves to 
the silliest buffoonery wherever such 
exhibitions were a consideration for 
countenance and protection. 


* Ascribing to themselves the vener- 
able name of virtue,” says Lucian’s Ju- 
piter, who gets into a terrible rage about 
their infidelity, “ they strut about the 
world with elevated brows and pendulous 
beards, and hide the most despicable man- 
ners under a varnished outside: like tra- 


gic actors, of whom, when stripped of 


their vizors and embroidered robes, no- 
thing remains but a miserable fellow, who, 
for seven drachms,* is hired to play the 
hero.f If you should ask one of these 
declaimers, ‘ What, then, I beseech you, 
are you good for yourself? What in all 
the world do you contribute to the general 
emolument?? If he should speak the 
truth, he must answer, ‘ Although I think 
it not necessary either to till the ground, 
or carry on trade, or to perform mili- 
tary service, or to make profession of any 
other art, yet I roar out upon all men, 
live in dirtiness, bathe in cold water, go 
barefoot in winter, and carp, like Momus, 
at all that other men do.’ ” 

Such is the character of the philo- 
sophers that patronage in all ages has 
generally had the misfortune to pro- 
duce. The Stoic who paid a hundred 
pounds for the earthen lamp of Epicte- 
tus, under the expectation of thus in- 
heriting his wisdom, was a fair type 
of the order. He had acquired, by that 
purchase, about all of the peculiarities 
of that man’s greatness which he could 
comprehend. 

Against this inharmonious gang 
of charlatans and mercenary impos- 
tors Lucian prepared several of his 
most clever pieces. Indeed, upon 
whatever matter he happens to be en- 


gaged, he always finds some oppor- 
tunity of reminding them of their in- 
firmities. His most deliberate attacks 
upon philosophy are made in the “ Con- 
vivial Entertainment of the Modern 
Lapithe,” the “Sale of the Philoso- 
phical Sects,” and “ Hermotimus.” In 
the first, the author takes advantage 
of a nuptial entertainment, at which a 
number of philosophers representing 
different sects were present, to expose 


the unkempt and vulgar behaviour of 


these pedants of the schools when 
allowed access to the tables of the 
wealthy. They there find strong in- 


ducements to violate every principle of 


professional consistency, which, by the 
ingenuity of the writer, is made to lead 
to the most ridiculous exhibitions. 
This piece, though full of wit, humour, 
and real dramatic power, is inferior to 
The Sale of the Philosophical Sects, 
which is generally and justly consider- 
ed one of Lucian’s choicest produc- 
tions. Jupiter, who appears to have 
been substantially of the same opinion 


as Cicero, that 


Eos gui. vinlosonia 
i 
” 


dant operam non art trari Deos esse, 
determines to sell them all off ata 
public auction. Mercury, who is the 
auctioneer, puts them up, and each 
phil sopher, as he is called, states his 
value to the buyers, which gives Lu- 
clan a convenient opportunity of ex- 
posing all the absurdities of their re- 
spective systems. The sale of Chry- 
sippus is a favourable specimen : 


© Cha; man. Hola! draw nigh, good 
friend. I have an inclination to buy yo 


tell me who you are, and whether it doe 
not grieve you to be sold and made a ser- 
vant ? 

= Chrys?y ] ‘ By no means, for these 
things are not in our power, and what- 


ever is not in our power concerns us not. 

“Chap. I understand you not. 

“Chrys. What? Do you not under- 
stand the difference between acceptable 
and rejeectable objects, (ITponyzeva and 
aroroonyucva.) 

‘Chap. Still less. 

“Chrys. No wonder, because you are 
not accustomed to our technical terms, 
and have not a cat: leptiec imagination. 
Whoever has taken the pains to study our 
logic fundamentally, knows not only that, 


* In allusion to the salaries allowed by the Emperors to the heroes of the various 


sects of philosophy at Rome. 
f Icaro Menippus. Vol. ii., p. 139. 


t Ibid., p. 140. 
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but likewise what a great and important 
difference subsists between symbana and 
parasymbana. 

“Chap. Inthe name of all philosophy, 
be so good as to explain to me what sort 
of things these are. According to the 
bare sound of the words, I am persuaded 
they must be something surprising. 

“ Chrys. Cheerfully. Suppose somebody 
having a lame leg should stumble against 
a stone and hurt himself, his lameness 
would be a symbana, and the hurt on the 
lame leg he would get additionally as a 
parasymbana. 

“Chap. This I call being very ingeni- 
ous. But what else can you do? 

“Chrys. I can make speech-traps, in 
which I catch those who talk with me, 


and shut their mouths as completely as if 


I put a muzzle on them. This stratagem, 
my friend, is the far-famed syllogism. 

“Chap. By the great Hercules, that 
must be a powerful stratagem truly. 

‘Chrys. You shall immediately see a 
specimen of it. Have you a son ? 

“Chap. Well, what if I had? 

** Chap. Suppose a crocodile spying the 
boy as he walked near the Nile, should 
dart out of the river and seize him, and 
then should promise to restore your child, 
if you could guess whether he would re- 
store him or not, what would you say to 
him ? 

“ Chap. That is a difficult question! 
I fear I should not get the boy again, 
whether [ said yes or no. For heaven’s 
sake do you answer for me, and rescue 
the lad before the crocodile has devoured 
him. 

“ Chrys. Do not make yourself uneasy 
on that account. I will teach you many 
mnore stupendous things. 

“ Chap. As for example ? 

“ Chrys. The reaper and the hornet; 
but, above all, the electra and the hooded. 

Chap. And what may be a hooded 
and an electra ? 

*“ Chrys. The electra is no other than 
that famous daughter of ee 
who at the very same time knew and knew 
not; for when her brother Orest s stood, 
as yet unknown, before her, she knew, 
indeed, that Orestes was her brother, but 
she knew not that the man standing be- 
fore her was Orestes. Now I will like- 
wise teach you the veiled. It is a most 
amazing syllogism. Answer me directly, 
do you know your father ? 


* Sale of the Philosophical Sects. Vol. i 


“ Chap. I should think so. 

* Chrys. If I should now produce to 
you a hooded man, and ask you, do you 
know him? What would you answer ? 

“ Chap. That I know him not. 

“ Chrys. Ridiculous! ‘The hooded 
man was precisely your father. As you 
knew him not, it is clear that you do not 
know your own father.’”* 


Highly as we admire the spirit and 
humor of this whole satire, we do not 
think it, nor any other of the produe- 
tions of Lucian, inspires so much con- 
fidence in his judgment, or so much 
faith in his purposes as his “‘ Hermoti- 
mus. He here seems to vindicate the 
sincerity of his declaration in the “ An- 
gler,” “I am the declared enemy of 
all false pretences, all quackery, al! 
lies, and poffing, and hate from the 
bottom of my heart all and every one 
who belongs to that infamous tribe, 
including a “mighty host, as you know 
fall well.”+ Lycinus, who is Lucian’s 
organ, meets his friend Hermotimus, 
an aspirant for the eudaimony, or divine 
good, on his way to his master, and 
enters into conversation with him upon 
the subject of hisstudies. By a course 
of skilful interrogation, he gets his 
friend to take the popular position upon 
all the important topics connected with 
the sect to which he belonged, and 
then, with those admissions for pre- 
mises, forces Hermotimus into the most 
transparent inconsistencies, without 
himself assuming a single questioned 
fact. He forces him to admit finally 
that no person in an imperfect state, 
in other words, no student of philoso- 
phy, is competent, from any inner light, 
to judge which of the numerous schools 
or teachers he should attend—that 
there is no outer means provided for 
informing himself—that he must enter 
a school, at the risk of being in error— 
that human life is seldom, if ever, long 
enough to achieve the required perfec- 
tion, if he commence right—that fail- 
ure, which is probable if he takes a 
right start, is therefore certain if he 
takes a wrong one—that if he perishes 
before compassing his object his labor 
has all been fruitlesst—that most of the 


t Ibid., p. 248. 


, p. 229 et seq. 


{ The Stoics made no distinction between the different degrees of vice and virtue. 
Everything short of perfection was equally imperfect. It was as fatal to their cate- 
chumen as to Orpheus, to look back for a moment upon the gloomy world which 


they were striving to leave. 
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guides upon whom he is to rely live in 
open violation of their principles, and, 
finally, that none of them have ever 
arrived at the condition to which Her- 
motimus is so zealously aspiring. By 
this time Lucian has completely si- 
lenced his friend: he then lectures 
him upon the absurdity of the course 
he has pursued, and advises him very 
judiciously as to the course he should 
adopt. Hermotimus is convinced, and 
determines at once to set about altering 
his externals :— 


** You shall see this long, shaggy beard 
very soon disappear, and the melancholy 
life I have hitherto led exchanged for 
one upon a more easy and liberal plan. 
I will, in the next place, dress in scar- 
let, that all may see that I have no- 
thing more to do with these follies. 
Would to heaven that I knew some eme- 
tic, that I might bring up all the idle trash 
I have taken in from them. I do assure 
you I would not be long hesitating to 
swallow twice as much heilebore as Chry- 
sippus took to strengthen his memory, if 
thereby I could sweep away all their rub- 
bish out of mine. And if I should 
ever hereafter meet a philosopher by pro- 
fession, though only on the public high 
road, I shall get out of his way, as I see 
him at adistance, no otherwise than as | 
would avoid a mad dog.’’* 


In reviewing the religious aspect of 
the age, we shall leave entirely out of 
view the intrinsic defects of the Roman 
mythology, presuming that it will at 
once be conceded to have been one of 
the most indefinite, unauthentic, and 
unworthy bodies of theology that has 
ever risen in any civilized society to 
the dignity of a religious faith. That 
such was the case, its utter and total 
extinction among men would be a suf- 
ficient proof, were there noother. This 
fate, which was to signalizey it among 
that countless offspring of the imagin- 
ation baptized by human credulity 
with the name of religion, had been 
maturing with portentous rapidity for 
more than a hundred years before 
Lucian turned upon it that jeering 
smile which was to make it a bye-word 
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and a shaking of the head unto the 
nations. About five hundred years be- 
fore, the sophist Protagoras had been 
banished, and his writings had been 

ublicly burnt in the streets of Athens, 
Ciaciae he had therein expressed sen- 
timents of disrespect for the prevailing 
religion. We now behold one of the 
most witty and accomplished satirists 
that ever lived devoting the best ener- 
gies of his mind to bring that same re- 
ligion into contempt during the reigns 
of the very devout Antoninus Pius and 
of his adopted son and successor, the 
equally devout Marcus Aurelius. For 
his exertions in this behalf, there 
awaited him, not disgrace nor persecu- 
tion, but an office of dignity and emo- 
lument, to comfort his declining years. 
It should not be forgotten, that the im- 
perial philosopher, who was so consid- 
erate for his unbelieving subject, was 
himself an aspirant for the glory of a 
seat in the Olympian councils, to which 
he was elevated by his grateful sub- 
jects at the very first opportunity that 
occurred after his soul had taken a con- 
venient form for the transportation. 
Whence this difference in the moral 

ower of the Olympian faith in five 
ical years ? The Romans had not, 


as yet, given any convincing proofs of 


moral or intellectual superiority over 
the worthy fathers of their church in 
the East. They had originated no bet- 
ter faith. Their literature was still, as 
ever, but a feeble copy of its Greek 
original, They seldom changed the 
Greek philosophy but to corrupt it, and 
never relinquished it for a better. In 
physical sciences, and in the fine arts, 
they had never approached the Greeks. 
Why, then, did that religion, which 
Was strong in its association with the 
state, venerable from its age, enriched 
by every style of enchantment which 
poetry and art could confer upon it, and 
imposing from the long line of an illus- 
trious priesthood, command less respect 
from the subjects of Antoninus Pius 
than it had done from the contempo- 
raries of Socrates and Aeschylus, who, 
in almost every other respect, have 
shown such superior sagacity in de- 


t The ruin of Paganism, in the age of Theodosius, is, perhaps, the only example 
of the total extirpation of any ancient and popular superstition, and may therefore 


deserve 
Milman’s Gibbon, yol. 2, c, xxxviii. 


to be considered as a singular event in the history of the human mind.— 
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tecting and exposing error? Because 
with the Romans it could no longer be 
idealized. The elder Greek, whose 
first and only revelation was Homer 
and Hesiod, very naturally deified the 
varied and surprising powers of nature 
and of man. He cal a explanation 
of that mysterious mechanism through 
which he lived, and moved, and had 
his being. It was very natural that 
he should take omne ignotum pro mirt- 
fico, and people a heaven with his own 
unaccountable attributes. To him, 
that multiplied Godhead represented 
powers which deserved his worship. 
But to the Roman of the age of Antoni- 
nus,the Olympian mythology represent- 
ed no such sublime constituency of pow- 
ers. He had seen men polluted by every 
species of vice which absolute power 
could suggest or human depravity con- 
trive, raised to an equal participation 
in the honor, and the power, and the 
glory of those whom he supposed were 
one day to reward and punish his con- 
duct according to its deserts. How 
could he respect the divine councils 
which were to be influenced by the 
nod of a Tiberius or a Caligula? where 
Domitian divided with Mars the pa- 
tronage of heroism, and where intel- 
lectual merit had to receive the impri- 
matur of Claudius as well as Minerva ? 
[t does not require history or philo- 
sophy to teach us, that this right of 
advowson to the vacant seats of Olym- 
pus, which the Roman Emperors and 
Senate began to exercise after the ac- 
cession of Augustus, did not exalt the 
new incumbents to the dignity of their 
celestial station in the popular mind. 
On the contrary, it provoked a scrutiny 
of their title—a scrutiny which they 
could not endure, and which resulted 
in the extirpation of the venerable de- 
lusion which had sustained them, and 
with it of all genuine religious faith. 
Not thus, because the mysteries of 
nature were no longer unexplained, or 
because unbelievers felt no sufficient 
indebtedness to the orderer and dis- 
poser of the universe. On the con- 
trary, there was hardly ever a people 
under heaven so credulous or so super- 
stitious as the Roman,during the second 
and third centuries. But they were 
discovering that the gods whom they 
so ignorantly worshipped were all of 
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human contrivance, of man’s de- 
vising; that they were the capital 
furnished by poets toa few designing 
priests and potentates, upon which to 
traffic with the credulity of the mul- 
titude, and that, in fact, 


“ Nos prétre? ne sont pas ce qu’un vain 
peuple pense, 
Notré crédulité fait toute leur science.””* 


Against the growth of this convic- 
tion the priesthood had no evidences of 
paganism, no inspired revelation or 
standard creed, upon which they could 
unite for their common defence. Poets 
had been not onlytheir chief theologians, 
but also their evangelists, and no better 
authority could be produced to sustain 
the most vital dogma of theirfaith. A 
singular proof of their defencelessness 
in this particular is reported by Tacitus. 
The Messenians prosecuted the Lacede- 
monians before the Emperor Tiberius, 
for the exclusive possession of the tem- 
ple of Diana Limnatide. The Lacede- 
monians relied on sundry traditions, 
some old scraps of verses, and a subse- 
quent recognition of their title by Cesar 
and Antony. The Messenians, on the 
other hand, rested their claim upon an 
ancient partition of the Peloponnesus 
among the descendants of Hercules, 
by which this temple fell to one of 
their ancient kings, as appeared by va- 
rious inscriptions on stone and brass 
then remaining. They claimed also to 
have more abundant poetical and tra- 
ditionary authorities than their anta- 
gonists, and several pretorian decrees 
in addition. Not a single fact is put 
in evidence, however, whith could 
affect the rights of either party to any- 
thing but the real estate, tenements, 
and appurtenances of the matter in suit. 
Not a word is said nor an authority 
quoted to indicate the location which 
the divinity had herself selected. No 
evidence is offered to show her own 
preference or original intentions. How 
different is this from the line of defence 
which the Jews might have adopted, 
had their title to the temple of Solomon 
been assailed by the Babylonians or 
the Egyptians. 

About three hundred years later, and 
after the predominance of the Christian 
faith in Rome, the venerable and elo- 
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quent Symmachus* is sent by the 
Pagans, as a delegate to request the 
Roman Senate to restore the altar of 
Victory which had previously been 
cast down by the prevailing party. He 
is eloquent and impressive, but he has 
no argument. In the course of his 
speech he introduces Rome herself, the 
celestial genius that presided over the 
fate of the city, to plead her own 
case :— 


* Most excellent Princes, Fathers of 
your country, pity and respect my age, 
which has hitherto flowed on in an unin- 
terrupted course of piety. Since I do not 
repent, permit me to continue in the prac- 
tice of my ancient rites. Since I am born 
free, permit me to enjoy my domestic in- 
stitutions. This religion has reduced the 
world under my laws. These rites have 
repelled Hannibal from the city and the 
Gauls from the Capitol. Were my grey 
hairs reserved for such intolerable dis- 
grace? Iam ignorant of the new system 
which I am required to adopt, but I am 
well assured that the correction of old 
age is always an ungrateful and ignomi- 
nious office.”t 


But when Ambrose, the old Arch- 
bishop of Milan, arose, and, in a tone 
not without contempt, asked him why 
he had introduced an imaginary and 
invisible power, as the cause of deeds 
which were sufficiently explained by 
the valor and dis« ipline of the legions, 
the delegate was confounded. Hehad 
no power whatever of identifying the 
causes of Rome’s greatness with the 
Pagan faith, Hence we see that 
whenever the Roman polytheists were 
thrown back upon their integrity, they 
were forced to admit that their best 
reason for believing that their gods did 
exist was, that such had, for several 
centuries, been the general impression. 


Lucian did them no injustice when, in a 
controversy supposed to occur between 
an orthodox Stoic, by the name of Timo- 
cles, and a sceptic, he represents the 
former winding up the contest by the 
following crushing syllogism: “ If 
there be altars, gods must exist; but 
there are altars, therefore gods do 
exist.”’} 

A creed thus destitute of proofs, and 
without any common and standard 
authority by which its believers might 
be guided, could not, of course, originate 
a pulpit. We look in vain throughout 
the empire of Pagan Rome for the 
Preacher. The thousands and tens of 
thousands of priests, whom Christian 
Rome subsequently distributed over all 
the cities and villages and hamlets of 
Europe, to become the advocates and 
defenders of the “‘ new faith,” exercised 
an influence to which Paganism was 
an entire stranger. It had no Chrysos- 
toms and Augustines, no Bossuets and 
Taylors to expound its doctrines; no 
Paley, with his Evidences, nor Butler, 
with his Analogy, to demonstrate their 
truth; still less could it boast of its 
“noble army of martyrs,” like those 
who marched forth from the foot of the 
cross, to bear testimony by their suffer- 
ings and death to the holiness of that 
calling wherewith they were called. 

There are other reasons no less de- 
serving of consideration, for the falling 
away of the people from the Pagan 
faith. From the time when Augustus 
made his declaration of universal peace, 
the Roman army had been compara- 
tively idle. Consequently the custom- 
ary sacrifices and consultations of 
augurs, which always used to precede 
their military expeditions, soon went 
into comparative disuse, and with them 
all the pomp and circumstance which 
made those mysterious ceremonies so 


* The eloquent Symmachus, a wealthy and noble Senator, who united the sacred 
characters of Pontiff and Augur with the civil dignities of Proconsul of Africa and 


Prefect of the City.—Gib., vol. ii., p. 185. 
t Epist. Sym., lib. 10. e. 54. 


{ Jupiter Trageedus.—This logie reminds us of the very satisfactory explanation of 


the empirical physician in Moliére :— 


Mihi demandatur 


A doctissimo doctore 
Quare opium facit dormire, 
Et ego respondeo, 


Quia est in eo 


Virtus dormitiva, 


Cujus natura est sensus assoupire. 
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imposing upon the people. A like 
result followed the great concentration 
of power into the hands of the Empe- 
rors. The Senate was no longer a 
legislature but in name, while those 
primary assemblies through which the 
people, under the republic, would 
sometimes influence with success the 
legislation of their rulers, were almost 
entirely suppressed. With them dis- 
appeared all the rites and ceremonies 
which were intended to make the pro- 
ceedings of those assemblies solemn 
and imposing. 

While the state was thus gradually 
withdrawing its countenance from the 
faith in which it had been baptized, 
the introduction of foreign religions 
precipitated the latter to its ruin with 
a rapidity quite disproportioned to its 
natural gravitation. Almost every 
form of polytheism in the world at that 
time had a temple in the capital of the 
Roman empire, and every form of 
licentiousness and wickedness which 
the enervating climates of Asia and 
Egypt could engender, were practised 
in them. Ovid had to warn the Roman 
daughters against the dangerous prac- 
tices of the belted priests of Isis, whom 
they were in the habit of consulting. 
The mutilated priests of Cybele divided 
with the severer priesthood of Vesta 
and Eleusis, the patronage of the noble 
and the wealthy; while Nero threw off 
the last restraint from his people which 
had bound them to their national creed, 
by becoming himself a public minister 
at the altar of the Syrian goddess. 

Surely no farther explanation can be 
needed for the patience with which the 
Roman people endured Lucian’s ridi- 
cule of their religion. A nation is 
never intolerant about that to which it 
is indifferent. 

It will be obvious from what we 
have said that the duty which Lu- 
cian’s satire had to perform was not to 
convince men of the errors of poly- 
theism, but to force them into a posi- 
tive and public rejection of it—to make 
them ashamed of owning it. “ Dans 
les voies de la Providence,” says Victor 
Hugo, “ il y a des hommes pour les 
fruits verts, et d’autres hommes pour 
les fruits mirs.”* Of the latter class 
was Lucian. His certainly was not 
the vocation of the hero, but it was a 
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task for no ordinary mind to attempt. 
How he executed that task remains to 
be considered. 

“It may be doubted,” says Dr. 
Mayne, one of the ablest, and we be- 
lieve the earliest of the English trans- 
lators of Lucian, “‘ whether Christian- 
ity is more indebted to the grave con- 
futations of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Arnobus, and Justin Martyr, or to the 
facetious art of Lucian.” 

It would be almost impossible to 
enumerate all the different forms of 
attack which Lucian employed in 
assailing the Olympian dynasty. In 
his “Dialogues of the Gods,” al- 
most every form of weakness and in- 
consistency is noticed which he has 
alluded to in any part of his writings, 
though not always with the same 
force. He frequently presents the 
same argument in a different form. 
The doctrine of fate, which has puzzled 
the theologians of all ages, was a 
stumbling-block against which Lucian 
delighted to crowd his antagonists. 
This absurdity of the Pagans’ faith is 
armed against them several times, but 
nowhere with so much completeness 
as in the “ Convicted Jupiter,” which 
is a debate between Jupiter and Cynis- 
cus. The former is completely cornered 
by the latter, and fairly, too, upon the 
idea that the Pare, or Fates, are 
independent and superior to Jupiter, 
who assumes to be omnipotent. Jupi- 
ter, In accordance with this view, ad- 
mits that “nothing happens which the 
Parce had not previously ordained.” 
He likewise is led to admit that the 
gods, Jupiter included, are likewise 
subject to the Parce. “If matters 
really go thus,” says Cyniseus ; “ if all 
be subject ‘to the Parc, and nothing 
can be altered which they have once 
been pleased to decree, to what purpose 
do we offer hecatombs to you, and 
pray you to be kind tous?” Jupiter 
then gets angry and tries to change 
the issue, but Cyniscus lugs him back 
to the question. “ But we are not 
sacrificed to,” says Jupiter, “from in- 
terested motives, but to do us honor, 
who have superior and more perfect 
natures.” ‘“ Wherein,” asks Cyniscus, 
“are you superior, since, like us, you 
are but instruments, fellow-servants, 
and subject to the same distresses ?” 
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“ Because we live an endless life, in 
the fruition of all conceivable goods.” 
“Not all of you,” says Cyniscus, 
“Vulcan is lame, and a dirty black- 
smith; Prometheus was crucified, to 
say nothing of your father, who, to this 
day, lies shackled in Tartarus. Acci- 
dents befall you: many of you, who 
were of gold and silver, have even 
been melted down—because it was 
their fate.” 


“ Jupiter. You begin to be insolent, 
but have acare. You may hereafter re- 
pent having provoked me. 

* Cyniscus. You may spare your 
threats, Jupiter, since, as you are aware, 
nothing can betide me, excepting what 
the Parce have long since foreordained. 
Why, else, are so many church robbers 
tolerated with impunity? Most of them 
happily escape you—since it was not 
their fate to be caught, I suppose.” 


The doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments is thus disposed of: — 


“ Jupiter. What doI hear? You do 
not believe then that there are rewards 
and punishments, and a judgment, where 
the life of every one will be examined ? 

“ Cyniscus. I have, to be sure, heard 
that a certain Minos, of Crete, presides 
there below as judge over all this; and 
he being your son, as it is reported, may 
I be allowed to put one question more 
respecting him? . . . Who are those 
whom he punishes ? 

* Jup. That is understood, of course,— 
the wicked; for example, murderers— 
church-robbers. 

«Cyn. And who are those whom he 
sends to the heroes ? 

** Jup. The good, who have led a vir- 
tuous and blameless life. 

* Cyn. Why so, Jupiter ? 

* Jup. Because these deserve reward, 
those punishment. 

“Cyn. If, however, a man has done 
wrong against his will, would you deem it 
just to punish him? 

* Jup. By no means. 

“Cyn. And if a man has done good 
involuntarily, would you not judge him, 
for the same reason, unworthy of reward ? 

“ Jup. Most assuredly. 

“ Cyn. Therefore, best Jupiter, nobody 
can justly either be punished or rewarded. 

“ Jup. How so? 

* Cyn. Because we men do nothing 
voluntarily, but stand under the command 
of an invincible necessity, supposing that 
to be true which we agreed at first setting 
out, that the Parce are the prime cause 
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ofall things. For ifa man murder, they 
are the murderers, and if he robs a temple, 
he only executes what they have ordered, 
&e., &e, 

«© Jup. Such questions deserve no far- 
ther answer. You are a shameless, so- 
phistical fellow, and I shall listen to you 
no longer,” 


The Pagan doctrine of special pro- 
vidence, is described with ludicrous 
detail, in the excursion of Icaro Me- 
nippus, who visits Jupiter on some 
private business, and thus has an op- 
portunity of witnessing the order in 
which the colonial affairs of his depart- 
ment are conducted : 


“ We arrived at the place where he 
was to sit down and give audience to 
mankind. There were apertures, resem- 
bling the mouths of wells, at regular in- 
tervals, provided with covers, and by every 
one of them stood a golden chair of state. 
On the first chair Jupiter now seated him- 
self, lifted up the cover, and gave ear to 
the supplicants. Many and diverse were 
the prayers that came up to him from 
every region upon earth, some of them 
impossible to be granted at the same time. 
I also stooping down, on the side contigu- 
ous to the opening, could distinctly hear, 
‘O Jupiter, let me be a king!’ * O Jupi- 
ter, send my onions and garlic to thrive 
this year!’ *O Jupiter, let my father 
speedily depart hence!’ Another cried 
out, § Oh, that I could soon be rid of my 
wife!’ Another again, ‘ Oh, that I might 
succeed in my plot against my brother !’ 
A third prayed for a happy issue to his 
lawsuit, a fourth wanted to be crowned 
at Olympia. One seaman prayed for a 
north wind, another for a south wind; a 
husbandman for rain, a fuller for sun- 
shine. Father Jupiter hearkened to them 
aa . The equitable requests were 
admitted through the aperture, and depos- 
ited on the right hand: the iniquitous and 
futile he puffed back ere they had reached 
the skies. With respect to one alone, I 
perceived him very much puzzled. Two 
parties preferred petitions for favors in 
direct opposition to one another; at the 
same time both promising equal sacrifices. 
For want, therefore, of a decisive reason 
why he should favor either the one or the 
other, he was in the predicament of the 
academies, not knowing to which he 
should say ‘ Aye,’ but was forced to say, 
with honest Phyrro, ‘ We shall see !’ 

*“ Having done with hearing prayers, he 
rose up, and seated himself in the second 
chair, adjoining the second aperture, to 
lend his attention to oaths, protestations, 
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and vows. When this was over, and after 
having on this oecasion smashed the Epi- 
curean Hermodorus’s head with a thun- 
derbolt, he went on to the third chair, 
where he gave audience to presages, prog- 
nostications, divinations, and auguries. 
This done, he proceeded to the fourth, 
through which the fume of the victims 
ascended, wafting to him severally the 
names of the sacrificers. This business 
being despatched, the winds and storms 
were admitted, and orders given to each 
what it was to do, as—‘ To-day let it rain 
in Seythia, thunder and lighten in Africa, 
and snow in Greece. You, Boreas, blow 
towards Lydia. You, South Wind, shall 
have aday of rest. The West Wind will 
raise a tempest in the Adriatic! Let a 
thousand bushels of hail, or thereabouts, 
be scattered on Cappadocia,’—and the 
like.’’* 


It is impossible here to go more into 
detail upon this subject, except to 
allude fora moment to a single para- 
graph which occurs in one of Lucian’s 
pieces, on the subject of the Christian 
faith. We deem this the more proper, 
because it has, probably, cost him more 
popularity with posterity than any- 
thing else he ever wrote. 

A notorious charlatan, by the name 
of Peregrinus, who had tried every 
form of imposture which “ a mind 
capacious of such things” could inveni, 
whose skilfully devised villainy had 
made victims of multitudes of intelli- 
gent men and women, wishing to give 
symmetry to the chaplet of his infamies, 
associated himself with the small 
band of Christians, who were as yet 
without any effective organization, 
and were struggling with the burden 
of their new faith against a strong tide 
of oppressive penal legislation, and 
popular prejudice. In sketching the 
arts of this infamous wretch, Lucian 
is naturally led to speak severely of the 
Christians, who for a time had given 
him countenanceand protection. From 
what he says, it is evident that he knew 
comparatively nothing about them. To 
him they were of even less importance 
than the ten thousand other sects by 
which he was surrounded wherever 
he went. Our Saviour was no more to 
him than Isis or Osiris. The Apostles 
exhibited to him no better credentials 
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than the Pastophori who fed the croco- 
diles of the Egyptian temples. Indeed, 
of so little consideration were the 
Christians held as yet at Rome, that, 
to the best of our recollection, he never 
has alluded to them again in any part 
of his works.{ This unfortunate para- 
graph, however, roused the Christians 
toa fury. They could keep no terms 
with an ally in their warfare against 
Paganism who was equally ready to en- 
list in a campaign against Christianity. 
“ Non tali auxilio,” they all cried out, 
in universal horror, and from that time 
forth, until history suggested an apter 
illustration, Lucian was the Antichrist 
of the Revelations. To us, who are 
more familiar with the laws of human 
belief, it seems very ridiculous for any 
one to get so indignant about Lucian’s 
scepticism. We should as soon think 
of abusing Bacon for rejecting the Co- 
pernican theory of the universe, or of 
blackening the name of Henry VIL, 
for having despised the scheme of 
discovery which has given Columbus 
immortality. Hence the charge of 
blasphemy, which hung like plummets 
at the heels of Lucian’s reputation for 
several hundred years, has with us 
entirely disappeared, and we look at 
the stand which he had the misfortune 
to take toward Christianity as more 
deserving of pity than of censure. 

We have thus far attempted to pre- 
sent to our readers those leading points 
in the Life of Lucian which most 
commend him to the student of history, 
and to the respect of mer. We have 
found him a man of extraordinary 
discernment, almost preternaturally 
susceptible to ludicrous impressions, a 
sincere lover of truth, a man who de- 
voted the best of his life toa warfare 
upon hypocrisy and imposture, fair to 
his opponents, and a bold and success- 
ful innovator upon the most serious 
and inaccessible abuses to which society 
is exposed. We may add farther, that 
though Lucian was an uncompromising 
antagonist of hypocrisy, he never ap- 
pears to have been vindictive. He is 
never personal, except in his attacks 
upon the Peregrines and Alexanders, 
the social outlaws of his time, who 
have abandoned all claim and lost all 
right to courtesy. In all his writings 
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it is obvious that he pursues errors, 
and not those who are possessed with 
them. His moral character appears to 
have been eminently symmetrical. No 
vicious impulses appear upon the face 
of his writings, no personal immorali- 
ties disfigure ‘his life. He was one of 
the most witty writers, we think the 
Wittiest, that preceded Rabelais, not ex- 
cepting Aristophanes. He was learned 
in the elegant literature of Greece and 
Rome, though grossly ignorant of ma- 
thematical and natural science. He 
had an active, nervous temperament, 
like Voltaire, with whom he has been 
frequently and justly compared. Indeed 
they are said to have strongly resem- 
bled each other in personal appearance. 
They were both witty, both lived in a 
state of open warfare with the popular 
religious institutions of their times; 
both jobbed somewhat in politics ; both 
lived more or less under the influence 
of a king who affected letters, without 
being literary, and were jostled by 
upstart courtiers, who had been made 
impudent by undeserved prosperity, 
and who made themselves foolish to 
be qualified for the bounty which an 
undiscriminating patron had laid upon 
folly. But, unlike Voltaire, Lucian 
was not malignant, he was not cruel, 
he was not selfish, he was not mean, 
he never became morbid and misan- 
thropical. Lucian ridiculed a religion 
that was absurd and corrupt: Vol- 
taire ridiculed a religion of which 
the priests and institutions only had 
become corrupted. This was their 
great difference: the one laughed at 
Olympus—the other made a mock of 
Heaven; the one scoffed at Jupiter— 
the other scoffed at the living God! 
But highly as we esteem Lucian’s 
personal character, potent and useful 
as we think his influence undoubtedly 
was upon his age, in the various ways 
we have attempted to specify, tho- 
roughly as we admire the moral inde- 
pendence of his whole literary career, 
yet, as we have before remarked, he 
never rises in our mind to the dignity 
of a Hero. He maintained an unflinch- 
ing hostility to established abuses, but 
he never vindicated any higher claim 
to the character of a Reformer. He was 
potent to destroy, but he built up no- 
thing. He discerned the vices of the 
present with incomparable sagacity, 
but he was prescient of no more en- 
larged or happier future. He had not 


much of faith in man, and his future 
was lit up by no comprehensive philo- 
sophy. He condemned the popular 
abuses from an instinct, not from a 
principle, And it is, perhaps, the most 
singular fact in Lucian’s history, that, 
in all the writings he has left us, nota 
hint is given, nora suggestion made, 
for any substantial improvement in the 
institutions of religion or the science 
of government. His was not the high- 
est apostolic mission—he was sent to 
destroy, but not to fulfil. He never 
appears to have speculated upon the 
future, nor to have turned to the past, 
but for deeper colors to paint the pre- 
sent. There is no reason to suppose 
that he ever indulged the hope that 
the human race would ever effect any 
amelioration which would depend 
upon the caprice of an absolute mon- 
arch, or the discordant councils of an 
oligarchy. Of course he is never so 
childish as to complain of the condition 
of things, in which he anticipates no 
improvement. He can only jest at its 
defects. Hence Lucian never assumes 
a serious tone while engaged in his 
vocation. He smiles upon the popular 
creed of an empire, with the same 
tolerating contempt that he might ex- 
perience in overlooking the amuse- 
ments ofa nursery. Such are not the 
men who become martyrs to great 
principles, who are willing to brave 
every danger in defence of their con- 
victions. Some of the friends of Luther 
once compared the great reformer to 
our Saviour. “I,” said he, “ but I 
have never been crucified for any one.” 
Apart from the real sacrifices and perils 
which Luther did pass through, we 
may discern, in his reply, the real dif- 
ference between the hero and the artist. 
Lucian not only had no claims, he had 
no aspirations for the glory of martyr- 
dom. He reconciled himself, appa- 
rently without regret, to a life of poli- 
tical inactivity, when he should have 
thundered and lightened until he had 
cleared from the face of heaven the 
pestilent cloud of abominations which 
had exhaled from that unnatural peo- 
ple. But in the mysterious dispensa- 
tions of Providence it had been other- 
wise ordained. That great work of re- 
generation had been entrusted to an 
arm which never wearied, to a mind 
which never devised an error, to a 
power which never resolved upon what 
it did not execute. Under such mys- 
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terious superintendence, the world was 
ripening for results of which it had 
never entered into the heart of man fo 
conceive. The prejudices of past 
civilisations were to be exorcised, from 
which was to follow the emancipation 
of the human mind; the equality of 
man before God was to be established, 
whereby justice and good faith were 
to prevail among men; a value was 
to be given to this life, by the reve- 
lation of another and a_ better—a 
revelation which was to purify our 
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motives, give activity to our virtues, 
and sanctify the pursuits of each indi- 
vidual to the happiness of hisrace. In 
that great scheme of Providence, far 
more incomprehensible and exalted 
agencies were required than any hu- 
man intellect could marshal. In work- 
ing out its stupendous results Lucian 
had been called unconsciously to per- 
form a part of no light importance, but 
a part which might safely have been en- 
trusted to one who was neither a phi- 
lanthropist, a hero, nor a philosopher. 


HOPE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


How many there are who sing and dream 
Of happier seasons coming, 
And ever is fancy, to catch the beam 
Of a Golden Era, roaming ! 
The world may grow old,—and young again,— 
And the hope of a better shall still remain. 


Hope comes with life at its dawning hoar; 
. Hope sports with the infant creeper: 
Hope cheers up the youth, with her magic power; 
And when, too, the grey-haired weeper 
Has closed in the grave his weary round, 
He plants the tree of hope on the mound. 
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It is not an empty, vain deceit, 
In the brains of fools created ; 
It speaks to the soul of a state more meet, 
Where its longings shall all be sated. 
And the promise the indwelling voice thus makes 
To the hoping soul—it never breaks. 


H. GATES. 
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We look upon Mrs. Sigourney as the 
first of the lady-poets of our country. 
If there were any doubt about the fact, 
the appearance of the present volume 
would be sufficient to remove it. We 
are inclined to think, indeed, that we 
might, without injustice, go farther, 
and place our gifted countrywoman, 
without hesitation, at the head of the 
lady-poets of the day. Sinc. the death 
of Mrs. Hemans, and considering 
Joanna Bailiie as a relic of the last 
generation, rather than a member of 
the present, we know no person in 
England who can fairly contest the 
claims of Mrs. Sigourney to this dis- 
tinction. In the peculiar character of 
her genius, she resembles Mrs. Hemans 
more nearly than any other recent 
writer, and her permanent reputation 
is likely, we think, to be quite as great. 
“Pocahontas” is fully equal to any one 
of Mrs. Hemans’s longer poems— 
which, by the bye, are not her best: 
and if Mrs. Sigourney’s works are infe- 
rior in volume—no very certain test of 
excellence in poetry—to those of her 
English rival, they contain, perhaps, 
at least as large a number of composi- 
tions which, from some peculiar feli- 
city in the choice of the subjects, or 
the mode of execution, will be received 
into the canon of standard verse, and 
float down thecurrent of time asa pre- 
cious heir-loom for future generations. 
The subject of the principal poem in 
the present volume is happily selected, 
and would afford materials for a much 
more extensive development than has 
here been given to it. It is, perhaps, 
better fitted for a historical romance, in 
the manner of the Waverley novels, 
than for a poem ; and waits, in order to 
receive entire justice, for the pen of 
some American Walter Scott. We 
rather wonder that Cooper, in survey- 
ing the field of our history, in search 
of subjects, never happened to direct 
his view to this attractive point. In 
the work before us a knowledge of the 
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facts is supposed, and the material 
employed consists chiefly of reflections 
on the successive changes in the for- 
tunes of the Forest Heroine. The de- 
scrintion of her person—as it ripened 
from the native grace of childhood 
into the mature and thoughtful per- 
fection of womanly beauty—is one of 
the best passages, and may be cited 
with advantage, as a fair, or rather 
favorable specimen of the whole :— 


** On sped the seasons, and the forest- 


child 
Was rounded to the symmetry of 
youth ; 
While o’er her features stole, serenely 
mild, 
The trembling sanctity of woman’s 
truth, 


Her modesty, and simpleness, and 
grace; 

Yet those who deeper scan the human 
face, 

Amid the trial-hour of fear or ruth, 

Might clearly read upon its heaven- 

writ scroll, 
That high and firm resolve, whieh nerved 

the Roman soul. 


“ The simple sports, that charmed her 
childhood’s way, 
Her greenwood gambols ’mid the 
matted vines, 
The curious glance of wild and search- 
ing ray, 
Where innocence with ignorance 
combines, 
Were changed for deeper thought’s per- 
suasive air, 
Or that high port a princess well might 
wear: 
So fades the doubtful star when morn- 
ing shines ; 
So melts the young dawn at the enkin- 
dling ray, 


And on the crimson cloud casts off its 


mantle grey.” 


The closing verses of the second of 
these stanzas are not inferior in grace 
to the passage in Milton’s Lycidas,— 
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of which they seem to be, in part, a 
reminiscence : 
* Weep no more, woful shepherds! weep 
no more ! 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery 
floor : 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed; 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new- 
fangled ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning 
sky,” &c. 
ocahontas,” though the longest 
poem in the volume, and the one 
which gives it its title, occupies only 
thirty-seven, out of nearly three hun- 
dred pages. The remaining space is 
taken up by a series of short, and 
mostly lyrical pieces, many of which 
had previously appeared in the periodi- 
eal publications. The talent of Mrs. 
Sigourney displays itself, we think, to 
still greater advantage in these effu- 
sions, than in the Pocahontas, beautiful 
as it is. We must say, indeed, that 
whatever merit there may be in some 
two or tliee very long poems—the 
Iliad, for example, or the Paradise Lost 
—we much prefer, in general, for our 
own private reading, the shorter com- 
positions even of the greatest masters 
to their longer ones. The Sonnets and 
Canzonets of Petrarch are fresh in the 
memories and on the lips of the youth 
of Italy, while his Africa has long 
since slept undisturbed in the dust of 
the library. The Melodies of Moore 
and Byron will be sung, when their 
Lalla Rookhs and Childe Harolds are 
forgotten. Poetry is so exquisite a 
production of the mind, and requires 
for its composition so much concen- 
tration of thought, and intensity of 
feeling, that the attempt to spread it 
over hundreds and thousands of pages, 
must generally, from the necessity of 
the case, end in failure. Poetry is the 
“cordial drop” of the literary ban- 
quet. In its genuine state it is as 
“rich and rare” as the precious atar- 
gul of the East, of which it takes five 
hundred weight of rose-leaves to make 
a single ounce. The dealer who offers 
either article in large quantities ex- 
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poses himself by the very fact to a 
strong suspicion that he is cheating the 
public with a worthless imitation of 
the “ true thing.” 

Mrs. Sigourney’s compositions belong 
exclusively to the class of short poems, 
for the Pocahontas, which is the long- 
est of them, does not, as we have said, 
exceed thirty or forty pages. They 
commonly express, with great purity, 
and evident sincerity, the tender affec- 
tions which are so natural to the 
female heart, and the lofty aspirations 
after a higher and better state of being, 
which constitute the truly ennobling 
and elevating principle in art, as well 
as in nature. Love and religion are 
the unvarying elements of her song. 
This is saying, in other words, that 
the substance of her poetry is of the 
very highest order. If her powers of 
expression were equal to the purity 
and elevation of her habits of thought 
and feeling, she would be a female 
Milton, or a Christian Pindar. But 
though she does not “ inherit 


The force and ample pinion 
That the Theban Eagle bear, 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the liquid vault of air,” 


she nevertheless manages the lan- 
guage with great ease and elegance ; 
and often with much of the curiosa 


felicitas, that “refined felicity” of ex- 


pression, which is, after all, the prin- 
cipal charm in poetry. In blank verse 
she is very successful. The poems 
that she has written in this measure 
have not unfrequently much of the 
manner of Wordsworth, and may be 
nearly or quite as highly relished by 
his admirers. One of the best of this 
class of her works was addressed to 
the celebrated bard at his own resi- 
dence during her late visit to England, 
and is published in the present volume 
under the title of 


GRASSMERE AND RYDAL WATER." 


* Oh vale of Grassmere ! tranquil and shut 
out 

From all the strife that shakes @ jarring 
world, 


a accustnats SS 


* Although this poem happens to have originally appeared in a former Number of 
this Review, yet having been selected by the writer of the present article for the illus- 
tration of his criticism, we do not believe that any reader will object to its repetition. 


—Ep. D. R. 
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How quietly thy village roofs are bowered 

In the cool verdure, while thy graceful 
spire 

Guardeth the ashes of the noble dead, 

And like a fixed and solemn sentinel 

Holm-Crag looks down on all. 


“ And thy pure lake, 

Spreading its waveless breast of crystal out 
*T ween thee and us, pencil nor lip of man 
May fitly show its loveliness. The soul 
Doth hoard it as a gem, and fancy-led, 
Explore its curving shores,—its lonely 

isle, 
That like an emerald clasp’d in erystal 

sleeps. 


“Ho, stern Helvellyn! with thy savage 
cliffs, 

And dark ravines, where the rash travel- 
ler’s feet 

Too oft have wander’d far and ne’er re- 
turned, 

Why dost thou press so close yon margin 
green, 

Like border-chieftain, seeking for his 


bride 
Some cottage maiden? Prince amid the 
hills, 


That each upon his feudal seat maintains 

Strict sovereignty, hast thou a tale of love 

For gentle Grassmere, that thou thus dost 
droop 

Thy pluméd helmet o’er her, and peruse 

With such a searching gaze her mirror’d 
brow ? 

She listeneth coyly, and her guileless 
depths 

Are troubled at a tender thought from 
thee. 

And yet, methinks, some speech of Love 
should dwell 

In scenes so beautiful. For not in vain, 

Nor with a feeble voice doth He who 
spread 

Such glorious charms, bespeak man’s 
kindliness 

For all whom He hath made, bidding the 
heart 

Grasp every creature with a warm em- 
brace 

Of brotherhood. 


“Lo! what fantastic forms, 
In sudden change are traced upon the sky: 
The Sun doth subdivide himself, and shine 
On either side of an elongate cloud, 
Which, like an alligator huge and thin, 
Pierceth his disk. And then an ostrich 
seem’d 
Strangely to perch upon a wreath of foam, 
And gaze disdainful on the kingly orb, 
That lay o’erspent and weary. But he 
roused 
Up as a giant, and the welkin glow’d 
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With rushing splendor, while his puny 


foes 

Vanished inair. Old England’s oaks out- 
stretch’d 

Their mighty arms and took that cloudless 
glance 


Into their bosoms, as a precious thing 
To be remember’d long. 


«¢ And so we turn’d 

And through romantic glades pursued our 
way, 

Where Rydal Water spends its thundering 
force, 

And through the dark gorge makes a 
double plunge 

Abruptly beautiful. Thicket and rock, 

And ancient summer-house, and sheeted 
foam, 

All exquisitely blent,while deafening sound 

Of torrents, battling with their ruffian foes, 

Fill’d the admiring gaze with awe, and 
wrought 

A dim forgetfulness of all beside. 


“ Thee, too, I found within thy sylvan 
home, 

Whose music thrill’d my heart, when life 
Vas new, 

WorpswortH! with wild enchantment 


circled round 

In love with nature’s self, and she with 
thee. 

Thy ready hand, that from the landscape 
eull’d 


Its long familiar charms, rock, tree, and 
spire, 

With kindness half-paternal leading on 

My stranger footsteps through the garden 
walk, 

*Mid shrubs and flowers, that from thy 
planting grew; 

The group of dear ones, gathering round 
thy board, 

She, the first friend, still as in youth be- 
lov’d; 

The daughter, sweet companion,—sons 
mature, 

And favorite grandchild, with his treasur’d 
phrase, 

The evening lamp, that o’er thy silver 
locks 

And ample brow fell fitfully, and touch’d 

Thy lifted eye with earnestness of thought, 

Are with me as a picture, ne’er to fade, 

Till death shall darken all material things.” 


Several other poems in the collection 
derive, like this, additional interest from 
allusions to scenes in foreign countries, 
where they were composed. We 


gather from these and other sources of 


information, that the amiable author 
had opportunity, while recently in Eu- 
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rope, of storing her mind with a rich 
treasure of new impressions and images. 
We trust that the public will be permit- 
ted to share still further in the fruits 
of this excursion, in any form, whether 
prose or verse, that may best suit the 
fair pilgrim’s taste. She is entirely 
free from the spirit of malignant cavil 
which renders the works of so many 
travellers a mere libel on the countries 


they describe. Her instinctive sympa- 
thy with the beautiful and good leads 
her to seek, and of course to find them 
in everything around her; and her 

works, whatever may be their form, 
will always be a lesson of kind and 
noble feelings,—an echo of the sweet 
harmonies of nature,—and a hymn of 
praise, gratitude, and adoration to its 
Divine Author. 


THE ANCIENT FEUDAL AND MODERN BANKING SYSTEMS. 


Ir is a fact rendered evident to the 


most cursory observer of the history of 


society, that in its progress of improve- 
ment it is constantly developing some 
peculiar system of internal govern- 
ment, which pervades every part of its 
structure, and sways it for the time 
being with paramount control. The 
rise, development, and decline of these 
master influences upon the body politic, 
would appear to be a law of social 
existence, for they have kept pace 
with the progress of civilisation, and 
manifested themselves in every condi- 
tion of social advancement. 

In the progress of human improve- 
ment two influences are constantly at 
work—the tendency of the Few to avail 
themselves of the labor and control the 
energies of the Many, and the efforts 
of the latter to resist it. Both are 


equally a part of man’s nature ; and if 
we may judge by the experience of 


the past, these opposite influences will 
continue to act, whatever modifications 
society may assume, or however great 
may be its eventual improvement. 
That our own age and country has 
witnessed the predominance of the lat- 
ter of these influences, we are readily 
prepared to admit; but even in the 
improved condition which has result- 
ed from the positive assertion of the 
great principles of political equality, 
the efforts of the few may be readily 
distinguished, pursuing the same object 
by adapting themselves to the altered 
condition of society, and securing the 
control of the new elements of power 


which that improved condition has 
evolved. 

In every condition of society, some 
element exists in its social composition, 
arising from the peculiarity of its pur- 
suits and the state of its progress, 
which, controlled by a privileged few, 
gives them a dominant influence over 
its welfare. ‘Thus, if the pursuits of a 
nation be chiefly warlike, then those 
to whom is entrusted the conduct and 
management of its wars have the con- 
trol of an element by which its inte- 
rests are mainly affected. On the other 
hand, if the pursuits of a nation be 
chiefly agricultural, then the land of 
the nation, which is the productive 
source of its wealth and industry, 
becomes the principal element of 
power; and when the great landed in- 
terests of the nation are entrusted to 
particular individuals, they wield an 
influence over the strongest element 
that enters into its social composition. 
It has been by securing a control over 
the leading and highest interests of the 
state, that the dominion of the Few 
over the Many has been accomplished. 
This dispositio n has given rise to the 
creation of systems, through the in- 
strumentality of which power might 
be concentrated, its exercise secured, 
and its dominion perpetuated. To this 
cause is to be attributed the establish- 
ment of the feudal system of the mid- 
dle ages, and to it are we indebted for 
the rapid growth of the modern bank- 
ing system. 

The object of the present Article is 
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to trace the progress of these respective 
systems, to exhibit the circumstances 
under which they were developed, and 
the leading features by which they are 
characterized ; and, by contrasting their 
practical operation upon society, to 
satisfy the reader that the motive 
which has led to the creation of both 
is essentially one and the same. 

To the proper understanding of the 
feudal system, it will be necessary to re- 
fer to the circumstances of its growth ; 
we shall therefore briefly trace it from 
the period of its rise down to its final 
development immediately after the pe- 
riod of the Norman conquest. 

The rude original of this singular 


structure is to be found in the state of 


society, handed down to us by Tacitus, 
of those nomadic German tribes, who 
were subdued by the arms of the vic- 
torious Romans, and who, in their turn, 
subjugated, and finally gave laws and 
customs to their more polished conquer- 
ors. The overthrow of the Roman em- 
pire by these northern barbarians forms 
a singular exception to the general con- 
sequence res sultis ng from the conquest 
of a highly civilized nation by a rude 
and barbarous people. In nearly every 
similar instance, the conquerors, as in 
the conquest of Greece by the earlier 
Romans, have imbibed the arts of the 
conquered, and have insensibly sunk 
under the dominion of their alluring 
civilisation. But the terrible irruption 
which effected the downfall of the Ro- 
man empire, swept away the whole 
structure of ancient civilisation in Eu- 
rope, and left little behind it but the rude 
organization of the warlike barbarians 
by which the task of destruction had 
been accomplished. 

From the re-organization of society 
which followed this mighty irruption, 
the feudal system took its rise. As this 
new order of men turned to possess 
themselves of the countries they had 
devastated, they introduced the laws, 
customs, and manners with which they 
were familiar in the wilds of Germany. 
And as they gradually began to com- 
bine the scattered elements of social 
existence, and weave out of their de- 
tached and irregular confederacies the 
more settled plans of national organiza- 
tion, they slowly perfected a political 
fabric of massive grandeur, which, from 
the compactness of its structure, the 
harmony of its parts and the compre- 
hensiveness of its design, is entirely 


without a parallel in the history of 
mankind. 

Among the early Germans, the exist- 
ence of separate landed property, or pri- 
vileged classes in society, was utterly 
unknown. They lived in separate com- 
munities, governed by chiefs who were 
elected with exclusive reference to their 
merits. Their king was but the presid- 
ing officer of their annual council, where 
everything’ pertaining to the interest of 
the state was submitted to the free 
voice of a popularassembly. All landed 
property was vested in the community 
at large; and at the end of eve ry year, 
distributed in the annual council to the 
chiefs, and by them redistributed in 
their respective communities. Every 
member of the community thus chang- 
ed his habitation yearly, and migratory ; 
and unsettled as this custom rendered 
them, it answered the purposes of a 
people whose pursuits were limited to 
the exercise of war, and to the rudest 
forms of agriculture. 

The Germans retained at first in 
their new possessions the outlines of 
their primitive organization. They 
retained their kings, among most of 
them their annual council, their origi- 
nal mode of distributing lands, and 
yearly change of habitation. Being 
scattered, however, over a large extent 
of country, their general assemblies be- 
came less frequent ; and in proportion 
as they declined, the power of their 
kings and chiefs increased. With the 
decline of the general assemblies, the 
kings appropriated to themselves the 
exclusive power of distributing lands, 
which they granted to the chiefs, who, 
learning the value of permanent pos- 
sessions, gradually assumed the owner- 
ship of them ; and, as a consequence of 
that ownership, established the here- 
ditary right to their possession in their 
descendants. Immediately after the 
conquest, large portions of lands were 
allotted to the more prominent of their 
warlike leaders, who were followed to 
their new possessions by bees bodies 
of their subordinates, naturally desirous 
of adhering in their new condition to 
those leaders to whom they had be- 
come attached by a long companion- 
ship in arms. The chiefs parcelled 
out their lands to their followers, in 
grants for life or at will, which, in the 
feudal law, were denominated benefi- 
ciary estates; and from this disposi- 
tion sprang up the feudal relation of 
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lord and vassal, which eventually 
spread itself over the whole structure 
of society. These feudal lords or ba- 
rons increasing in wealth and influence 
by the gradual improvement and ex- 
tension of their estates, their protection 
and influence were sought by the minor 
landed proprietors, as a security against 
the depredations and oppressions to 
which they were exposed in a lawless 
military age; and the more effectually 
to secure it, they granted their lands 
to the barons in fee, and held them 
thereafter as their tenants or vassals. 
From these and other causes, these 
feudal barons became possessed of im- 
mense landed estates, cultivated and 
unproved by a host of dependent vas- 


sals. As the warlike propensities of 


their age involyed them in continual 
quarrels with their neighbors, their 
first attention was directed to the efli- 
cient military organization of their 
vassals, and the general cultivation of 
the law of arms; to effect which ob- 
ject, the lands which were formerly 


held at gift or at will, were granted to 


the tenants upon the tenure of military 
service. Where the primitive institu- 
tion of things was not retained with 
the gradual increase of estates, new 
states or kingdoms were formed, by the 
combination of estates, either through 
conquest, alliances by marriage, or by 
union for mutual protection, until from 
this primitive organization nations 
sprang up, governed by kings, over- 
shadowed by nobles, and compactly 
knit together in that dependent rela- 
tion which pervaded every part of the 
feudal system. 

From customs peculiar to the origi- 
nal Germans, many of them were re- 
duced to a_ state of servitude, and 
formed a considerable body at the 
period of the conquest of the Roman 
empire. After that period great num- 
bers of the conquered Romans were 
reduced to a similar condition; and as 
it was the custom of the feudal barons 
to reduce to slavery the captives taken 
in their wars, this inferior class, who 
were known by the appellation of serfs 
and villains, became in the progress of 
time a body of prodigious extent. As 
the tenants or vassals, in conformity 
with the requirement of their tenures, 
and in the indulgence of the ruling 
passion of their age, devoted them- 
selves almost exclusively to the pur- 
suit of arms, upon those serfs or villains 
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devolved the duty of cultivating the 
earth and the performance of the labor 
necessary for the support of their pri- 
vileged superiors. ‘They were, in fact, 
the prodncing classes of their age, the 
really valuable members of the coim- 
munity, the foundation of society, which 
in our age and in our country, is digni- 
fied by the honored appellation of the 
people. From an utter disregard of the 
ralue of labor, and a total insensibility 
to the nights of humanity, they were 
crushed to the earth, under the iron 
dominion of a most despicable servi- 
tude. Fixed as bondmen to the soil, 
they were sold and transmitted with 
it. Their lives, like their liberties, 
were equally subject to the caprice of 
their lords. They were prevented 
from acquiring property—all political 
rights denied them—from saikelwenih mn 
and individual advancement for ever 
shut out by their condition, so elo- 
quently expressed by their name of 
“villain,” which, surviving the causes 
that gave rise to it, has descended to 
our age, as a characteristic appellation 
for all that is despicable and vile. 

The feudal barons reigned with des- 
potic power over their possessions. They 
made war, or entered into alliances of 
peace at pleasure, coined money, and 
administered supreme judicial power 
within their baronies. In their earlier 
condition, most of them were inde- 
pendent of their kings, and made war 
upon them, with the same indifference 
as upon each other; but as the system 
became more compact, and the neces- 
sity of the dependant feudal relation 
more apparent, they assumed a subor- 
dinate position; and, in the feudal in- 
stitution of vassalage, occupied about 
the same position to their sovereign 
that the inferior vassals occupied to 
them. 

The feudal system was based upon 
the predominant influence of landed 
property, and the necessity of efficient 
military organization. It was the or- 
ganization of a people, whose pursuits 
were confined to war and agriculture, 
and in which land, the most valuable 
quality in an agricultural state, was 
converted into a means for effectually 
establishing a powerful and permanent 
military organization. Through the 
whole feudal relation, the performance 
of military service was the condition 
by which land was possessed and en- 


joyed. By the principles of the feudal 
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law the king was the supreme lord and 
owner of the soil, and all who pos- 
sessed it held mediately or immediate- 
ly from him. The barons held it upon 
the tenure of military service, and the 
tenants held from the barons by the 
same tenure. The tenants were bound 
to the performance of military service 
whenever required by their lords, and 
the barons, at the head of their vas- 
sals, were bound to the performance of 
the same, whenever required by their 
sovereign. 


« My castles are my king’s alone 
From turret to foundation stone,” 


is the exclamation that Scott puts in 
the mouth of Douglas, and in this de- 
elaration the fiery old baron but frank- 
ly expresses the ruling sentiment of 
his age. The king, from uniting in 
himself the supreme control of the 
military power with the general own- 
ership of the land, concentrated in his 
own person a control over the two great 
leading elements of the state, and dis- 
tributed its exercise through the de- 
pendent parts of the whole feudal rela- 
tion. A structure was thus reared, 
presenting the same aspect in civil so- 
ciety that the Egyptian pyramid pre- 
sents in architecture, massive and 
deeply laid in its foundations, each 
layer of the structure supporting and 
supported by another, diminishing as 
it rose, gradation upon gradation, to its 
topmost stone, which, as the crowning 
point, to the elevation of which every 
part was subservient, filled the mind 
of the observer, when contrasted with 
the mass beneath it, with an over- 
whelming sense of its utter insignifi- 
cance. 

The great object of this structure is 
embraced in one word—power. It pre- 
sents us with one of the most striking 
examples that history has afforded of 
the successful labor of the few, in esta- 
blishing a permanent control over the 
interests and welfare of the many. 
The history of the ancient world fur- 
nishes many examples of the over- 
throw of a people’s liberties by some 
vigorous despot, and the successful 
establishment of himself and descend- 
ants in the permanent exercise of 
power. But the growth of the feudal 
system exhibits, on the grandest scale, 
the silent workings of one of the 


strongest principles of human action, 
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the tendency of the few to encroach 
upon the rights of the many. In its 
growth, we observe the gradual deve- 
lopment of this principle, toiling up- 


wards, through the slow progress of 


centuries, without revolution or social 
dismemberment, to a state of more 
perfect organization, until the whole 
machinery of society was effectually 
constructed for the 
power at one unnatural point, which, 
radiating from this common centre, 
was felt through every part of the 
structure which secured it. From the 
king downward, it presented one com- 
mon feature of political inequality, 
more unequal as it approached the 
great mass of society, until a total de- 
privation of political rights was real- 
ized in the person of the down-trodden 
serf. .What in thisage is regarded as 
the common heritage of man, was en- 
joyed in the feudal only as the gift of the 
sovereign. The laws were the king’s 
laws, graciously vouchsafed to the peo- 
ple; the courts, the king’s courts; the 
peace of the community, the king’s 
peace ; the people, the king’s subjects. 
Even a holy religion, bestowed upon 
the world for the 
man, lent its sanction to establish the 
divine right of a political ruler; and 
the presuming mortal, thus placed 
above his race, rioted in authority as 
“the Lord’s Anointed.” 

In the causes which contributed to 
the decline of the feudal system, we 
discover the germs of a new and en- 
tirely different state of society. Eu- 
rope, in slowly emerging from the ig- 
norance and superstition of the mid- 
dle ages, was operated upon by a vari- 
ety of influe neces, eminently calculated 
to shake the stability of the feudal 
fabric. The purespirit of Christianity, 
though faintly struggling, was slowly 
advancing upon the mere physical pro- 
pensities of the age; and even the in- 
stitution of chivalry, though warlike 
in its objects, cast an elevating influ- 
ence over the face of society. The 
domestic feelings which civilisation 
engenders, inspired the tenants with a 
love of home; and as, stimulated by 
this genial influence, they turned their 
attention to the assiduous cultivation of 
their lands, personal military service 
became an onerous and oppressive ex- 
action. To relieve themselves from 
the burdens imposed by their tenures, 
they began at first by the e mployment 
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of military substitutes, and finally com- 
muted for the service altogether, by 
the payment to their lords of a stipu- 
lated rent for their lands. The haughty 
arrogance of the nobles brought them 
into constant collision with the sove- 
reign; and the sovereign, to check 
their growing power, courted the alli- 
ance and extended the privileges of 
the people. The long and distant 
wars, connected with the crusades, 
gave rise to the institution of merce- 
nary armies, in place of the uncertain 
service of military vassals ; and the te- 
nants, shaking off the more onerous re- 
strictions imposed upon their lands, 
gradually assumed the more elevated 
yosition of independent proprietors. 
To these causes, together with the in- 
stitution of free burghs or towns, the 
growing importance of the class of 
merchants and traders, and the gra- 
dual increase of the commercial upon 
the agricultural interests of the people, 
is the decline of this system mainly to 
be attributed. The rise of the free 
burghs or towns exhibits the best 
practical workings of the causes 
which contributed to its overthrow. 
The burgher enjoyed privileges un- 
known to the feudal tenant of the 
country. He was governed by the 
by-laws of his own corporation, enjoyed 
property in his own right, and was un- 
fettered in the exercise of his skill and 
industry, by the grasping avarice of a 
feudal proprietor. The oppressed vil- 
lain, if he could escape from his mas- 
ter’s estate to the protecting limits of a 
free burgh, and conceal himself from 
pursuit fora year and a day, was re- 
leased from his servitude for ever, and 
took his rank among his fellow towns- 
men as a freeman and an equal. 
Causes so congenial operated power- 
fully upon these thriving little burghs, 
and speedily raised them to the condi- 
tion of active democracies, illustrating, 
in the heart of the feudal system, the 


unfailing tendency of the principles of 


political equality. 

The spirit of maritime adventure in 
the fifteenth century, and the migra- 
tory influence it exercised upon socie- 
ty, gave a new impulse to the political 
condition of Europe. With it arose 
the commercial age, and the restraints 
which the feudal system had imposed 
upon society insensibly yielded to the 
silent and equalizing influence of traf- 
fic. The more frequent communica- 
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tion it established between nations, en- 
larged the field of individual enter- 
prise, and broke up that local exclu- 
siveness by which the feudal system 
was mainly sustained. The wantsand 
luxuries resulting from a more extend- 
ed intercourse, and an advancing civili- 
sation, increased the mutual depend- 
ence of the different parts of society ; 
and the more equal distribution of 
wealth, a greater individuality, and the 
gradual enjoyment of political liberty, 
followed the new impulse thus stimu- 
lated through the active channels of 
trade. The possession of wealth, as 
the fruits of individual exertion, will 
eventually make itself felt, whatever 
may be the condition of society, and 
the dignity of labor be gradually ac- 
knowledged, from the influence its ex- 
ercise commands. This elevating re- 
sult the commercial spirit has gradu- 
ally effected in the condition of society ; 
and through its instrumentality, the 
haughty baron with his host of depend- 
ent vassals has sunk into political in- 
significance before the independent til- 
ler of the soil, the industrious artizan, 
the merchant, and the trader. Per- 
sonal property, which might scarcely 
be said to have had a legal! existence in 
the feudal ages, has become, through 
the instrumentality of commerce, the 
available capital of the larger portion of 
mankind, and the more equal posses- 
sion and independent control of proper- 
ty in general the distinguishing mark of 
a more improved condition, of a more 
advanced civilisation. 

In the change which the spirit of 
commercial enterprise has wrought in 
the political condition of the world, we 
discover the gradual development of 
new means of power, growing out of 
the altered pursuits and changed con- 
dition of society. One of the princi- 
pal of these is the superior influence 
effected through the powerful instru- 
mentality of money. From the nature 
of the feudal org: anization, the para- 
mount influence of money was unfelt. 
The feudal baron, when unoccupied by 
war, dwelt among his retainers and 
dependents; and whatever was pro- 
duced by the community which he 
governed was required for its own im- 
mediate consumption. When engaged 
in war he was attended by an unpaid 
soldiery ; and whatever became neces- 
sary for the support of his troops was 
obtained from the bountiful hospitality 
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of his allies, or plundered from the de- 
fenceless fields of his enemies. But the 
first development of the trading spirit 
in Europe called into active exercise 
this potent agent of modern civilisa- 
tion; and the revolution which com- 
merce has effected in the condition of 
mankind has given to it, as an element 
of wealth and power, a vigorous vital- 
ity. What was accomplished in the 
middle ages through the possession of 
land, is now effected through the in- 
strumentality of money. As the ex- 
changing product of all other commo- 
dities, and the universally recognized 
standard of value, it has become the 
great engine of society, and its subtle 
representative, Credit, the means 
through which its influence is dissemi- 
nated, for the welfare or misery of mil- 
lions. The former distinctions of so- 
ciety, and even the purposes of govern- 
ment, yield to the potency of its com- 
bined and directed energies ; the anta- 
gonist principles, passions, and preju- 
dices of men, meet and fraternize at its 
common altar, and even the inspiration 
of genius and the far-soaring spirit of 
philosophic abstraction stoop to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of its sway : 


“ The age of bargaining hath come, 


. * * * 
And noble name and cultured land, 
Palace and park, and vassal band, 
Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Rothschilds and the Barings. 


For the rise of the system, by which 
this controlling element of modern 
times has been rendered an instrument 
of power in the hands of the few, we 
must turn our attention to those Italian 
states which, from the tenth to the 
fifteenth century, maintained the limit- 
ed commerce then known to Europe. 
To them are we indebted for the origin 
of many of the facilities by which the 
present commercial intercourse of the 
world is regulated, and, among others, 
to the origin of banking. The word 
bank is derived from the Italian word 
banco, or bench, and owes its present 
signification to the stalls, or benches, 
in the market-places of the principal 
Italian cities, where the Jews, in the 
infancy of European commerce, sat for 
the purpose of loaning money. The 
first institution of the kind was the 
jank of Venice. It was established 
in the year 1157, during the Crusades, 
and for the purpose of rendering assist- 


ance to these expeditions. It was ex- 
clusively a bank of deposit, and conti- 
nued in existence as such for more than 
six hundred years. The next bank 
was established in Genoa. It was 
founded in 1345, and effectually estab- 
lished in 1407, after this enterprising 
republic had destroyed the commercial 
superiority of its rival, Pisa, and super- 
seded Venice in the trade of the east- 
ern archipelago. It originated in loans 
furnished by the wealthy citizens to 
the State, which it continued to sup- 
ply, deriving its interest from imposts 
pledged to it by government, to the 
period of the destruction of the republic 
by Napoleon. Genoa, of all the Ita- 
lian States, dealt most extensively in 
the business of money and exe hange ; 
and the bank, taking its character 
from the prevailing pursuits of the 
people, enlarged upon the sphere of its 
predecessor of Venice, by uniting the 


business of granting loans to that of 


receiving deposites. The next in the 
order of succession was established at 
Barcelona, in Spain. It was founded 
in 1350, by an ordinance of the King 
of Arragon, granting banking privileges 
to the cloth merchants of that city, 
which they continued to exercise for 


about fifty years, when the control of 


the bank was assumed by the city, and 
it was conducted thereafter as a muni- 
cipal institution. 

The commercial superiority of the 
Italian states having yielded to’ the 
vigorous enterprise and indomitable 
perseverance of the Dutch, Holland, in 
the fulness of commercial prosperity, 
became flooded with the coin of other 
nations. This coin, from being clip- 
ped and otherwise debased below its 
standard, became of uncertain value,and 
the commercial transactions conducted 
through a medium so uncertain became 
exceedingly complicated and difficult. 
To remedy this defect, the Bank of Am- 
sterdam was established in the year 
1609. The bank received this irregu- 
lar coin upon deposit, ascertained its 
proper weight and fineness, and issued 
its own bills for the actual standard 
value of the coin it received. These 
bills rose into high repute, and became 
exceedingly valuable instruments for 


carrying on the extensive commerce of 


this prosperous and enterprising people. 
This bank was followed by the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of Hamburgh, 
upon the same principle, in 1619; by 
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the Bank of Rotterdam, in 1635, and 
by the Bank of England, in 1694. 

The latter bank may be properly 
denominated the great parent of the 
modern banking system. It first effect- 
ually,exhibited the powerful influence 
which a systematic control over mone 
and credit may give to a few indivi- 
duals, and how deeply interwoven 
with the great interests of society is 
the tremendous machinery by which 
that control is effected. The bank was 
projected by a merchant named Patter- 
son, and was chartered in the reign of 
William and Mary, in consideration of 
a loan of £1,200,000, to enable the 
government to carry on the war against 
France. The management of this 
loan was entrusted to the bank, the 
government paying £4000 annually for 
the service. This £4000, together with 
an interest of 8 per cent. upon the ori- 
ginal loan, was the capital, in fact, 
upon which the bank commenced ope- 
rations. Still farther enlarging upon 
the sphere of its predecessors, it em- 
braced the three functions of a bank of 
deposit, discount, and circulation ; and 
being originally chartered as an engine 
of government, it has become imti- 
mately blended with the whole govern- 
mental policy of the British empire. 
The entire revenue of the government 
passes through its hands. It acts asa 
governmental agent in managing the 
finances and the public debt, in the col- 
lection of taxes, and in the payment of 
interest and annuities. And this im- 
portant vocation, added to its extensive 
discount of commercial paper, and the 
circulation of its notes as money, gives 
it a commanding influence, not only 
over the monetary affairs of Great Bri- 
tain, but throughout the civilized world. 

It is in this country, however, that 
this subtle system has arrived at its 
greatest maturity, and where its dele- 
terious effect upon the welfare of so- 
ciety has been most forcibly illustrated. 
Paper money was issued in the colony 
of Massachusetts as early as 1690. It 
was issued for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses incurred by the colo- 
ny in its expedition against Quebec, 
and afterwards continued with the de- 
sign of defraying the general expenses 
of government. In 1712 a public bank 
was established by the colony of South 
Carolina, and before the year 1730 

aper money was issued as currency 
by the colonies of Rhode Island, Con- 
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necticut, New Hampshire, and Penn- 
sylvania. In most of the colonies this 
vacillating currency was made a legal 
tender, but so disastrous were its effects 
upon the morals and pursuits of the 
people, so effectually had it subjected 
the industrious classes to the schemes 
of designing speculators, that an act 
was passed by the British Parliament 
in 1763, prohibiting thereafter the issu- 
ing of paper money in the plantations 
of North America. At the war of the 
Revolution, however, a resort was had 
to the former provincial paper-money 
system, and Congress, for the purpose 
of carrying on the war, issued a forced 
currency, under the well-known appel- 
lation of continental money. This gov- 
ernmental scrip purported to be an evi- 
dence of debt due by government to the 
individual who held it, and the only 
value it possessed was sach as the au- 
thority of government might give it. 
It was issued under the fallacious im- 
pression that it was in the power of 
government to create money, by giving 
a value to that which possessed no 
intrinsic value in itself, and so deeply 
imbued were the Continental Congress 
with this conviction, that laws were 
enacted making it treason to refuse it 
in payment, and summary punishments, 
executed with relentless severity, by 
military force as well as by the civil 
power, were inflicted, tosecure its gen- 
eral acceptance. The ruinous eflects 
of this fatal error were felt, not only 
during the war of the Revolution, but 
long after its close. Penal laws were 
found insufficient to give it vitality, and 
the whole power of government and 
the patriotism of the people ineffectual 
to control the simple principles of 
trade. An impression remains to this 
day, that it was highly instrumental 
in carrying on the war, but it will be 
apparent to a careful observer that the 
object might have been far better 
efiected by a simple resort to di- 
rect taxation. The use of this ficti- 
tious agent but added to the calamities 
of the struggle, and as the Tories parted 
with it as speedily as possible, the 
main burden of its loss fell upon those 
whose patriotism sustained the contest, 
and whose swords achieved the result. 

The Bank of North America was 
founded in 1781. It was established 
at Philadelphia, with a capital of 
$400,000, $254,000 of which was sub- 
scribed by the United States, and but 
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$70,000 by individuals. It was estab- 
lished as a bank of discount, deposit, 
and circulation, after the model of the 
Bank of England. This bank, by va- 
rious shifis and contrivances, managed 
to obtain an extensive credit ; but so in- 
jurious were its effects on the interests 
of the community, that its charter was 
repealed in 1785. By great exertions, 
however, it obtained a new charter in 
1787 for fourteen years, which was 
afterwards continued by successive acts 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 

Among the first measures of the do- 
minant federal party, after the adoption 
of the federal constitution, was the 
creation of the old Bank of the United 
States, by a charter from the General 
Government. It was chartered in 
1791, avowedly, to use the language of 
its projector, Hamilton, “as a powerful 
political engine,” with a capital of ten 
millions, and continued in operation 
until the expiration of its charter in 
1811. About the time of its charter, 
State banks were established in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and Rhode 
Island, and before the close of its 
eventful career, eighty-nine banks had 
sprung up in different parts of the Union, 
whose aggregate capitals exceeded 
fifty-two millions of dollars. In 1816 
the late Bank of the United States was 
chartered by Congress, with a capital of 
thirty-five million dollars, one-fourth of 
which was required to be paid in coin, 
and the remainder in stock. As the 
history and effects of this institution 
have become a part of the current in- 
formation of the day, any further de- 
tail for the purpose of this article 
would be superfluous. From the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
number of State banks in the year 
1836, at the expiration of the charter 
of the United States Bank, had in- 
creased from eighty-nine to five hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, and, according to 
the table furnished by Mr. Raguet, in 
his late work on banking, the number 
had been swelled in 1840 to nine hun- 
dred and one, with an aggregate capi- 
tal exceeding three hundred and fifty- 
eight millions of dollars, and a circula- 
tion of bank paper, amounting toabout 
one hundred and seven millions. 

By insensible degrees these institu- 
tions have increased in number and in- 
fluence, until they have become deeply 
interwoven with the business and ope- 
rations of all classes of society. The 
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system resulting from their establish- 
ment has gradually emerged, like the 
feudal, from the changed pursuits of a 
new condition of society. Like the 
feudal, it has developed itself from the 
wants and necessities of that new con- 
dition, noiseless in its progress, but gra- 
dually increasing in power and influ- 
ence, until from its simple vocation as 
a means for facilitating the complicated 
relations of commercial intercourse it 
has grown into a system of the high- 
est political importance, overspreading 
the whole structure of society, and 
pervading its minutest ramifications. 
The business of banking being espe- 
cially devoted to the operations of mo- 
ney and credit, it embraces within its 
influence the two most powerful ele- 
ments existing in the present commer- 
cial structure of society ; and the control 
effected over them, through its subtle 
organization, operates in a greater or 
less degree upon every member of the 
community. The relation which mo- 
ney bears to the present wants of soci- 
ety, affords to any system designed to 
regulate and control its operations a 
means of influence the most powerful 
that can be devised, for affecting the 
general interests of mankind. The 
acquisition of property is a pervading 
feature in our social organization, and 
that condition of society which leaves 
unrestricted the power of individuals 
legitimately to acquire it, realizes one 
of the most important ends of political 
liberty. When its acquisition is left 
unrestricted, the inevitable result must 
be a more general distribution of it, 
and consequently a more independent 
social condition. Property, from being 
more equally devised, must more fre- 
quently change owners, and the im- 
portance of the standard by which its 
value is estimated, must be proportion- 
ably increased, the more frequent that 
change and the more general its distri- 
bution. The universally recognized 
standard being money, it becomes the 
most valuable as well as the most in- 
fluential property in the state. Money 
can at all times procure every other 
commodity, but other commodities can- 
not at all times procure money. A 
system, therefore, devised for the pur- 
pose of placing the control of this 
powerful social auxiliary in the hands 
of the few, and of enabling them, by 
means of that control, to make it plenti- 
ful or scarce, to increase or decrease its 
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value at pleasure, is placing the great 
interests of society effectually in their 
hands, and subjecting its welfare to 
their ignorance, ambition, or cupidity. 
By the operation of the banking sys- 
tem, the money of the nation, its gold 
and silver, is placed in the vaults of 
the banks, and their paper is furnished 
to the community as its circulating 
medium in its stead. By a harmony 
of interests, and oe the subtle 
operations of credit and bank paper, 
these monetary rulers are enabled to 
operate in concert, to combine their in- 
fluence and concentrate their energies, 
and the power wielded through such a 
combination, has subjected the people 
of this country to a dependant reliance 
upon its action. A population of seven- 
teen millions of souls, the most active, 
energetic, and thriving in the world, 
and living under institutions professed- 
ly the most free, are reduced to a de- 
pendance upon the operations of power- 
ful moneyed corporations, and compelled 
to regulate the conduct of their affairs, 
business, and pursuits, by a careful ob- 
servance of their movements. Credit, 
from whose healthy exercise society 
derives one of its most efficient stimu- 
lants, is subjected to the arbitrary con- 
trol of a leagued corporate influence; 
and a dependant community, at one 
period stimulated to speculative mad- 
ness by its wanton abuse, through the 
expansion of bank paper, are reduced 
at another to wide-spread distress and 
calamitous suffering from its ruinous 
contraction. Yet what are the insti- 
tutions upon which we have thus free- 
ly conferred this omnipotent influence 
over property, morals, and happiness ? 
The most able writers upon banking 
have proved with the clearness of de- 
monstration, that they neither create 
capital nor permanently render money 
more plentiful ; and that so far as the 
employment of the industry of the 
country or the commerce of trade are 
concerned, no advantage whatever is 
gained by their establishment. Is this 
tremendous monetary machinery or- 
ganized, then, for the purpose of ena- 
bling a privileged few to profit at the 
expense of the many? To enable 
them to circulate their credit in the 
shape of bank bills, as money, and to 
realize a multiplied interest upon their 
capital by receiving it upon the credit 
they circulate in addition to their capi- 
tal? Ifso, then have we in effect a 
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monetary feudal system, exercising, in 
the peculiar state of society that has 
produced it, as positive an influence 
upon its action as was exercised in a 
former condition by the gothic strue- 
ture of the middle ages. Throughout 
the wide-spread limits of this country, 
the great agricultural producers watch 
the influence of this monetary power 
upon the rise and fall of their produce 
with as deep an interest as they watch 
the effect of the atmosphere upon 
their crops. To them the existence of 
this system is in every sense deleteri- 
ous, yet when their number is com- 
pared with the trading classes, for 
whose benefit the system is alleged to 
be instituted, it will be found that the 
government of the few over the many 
is realized by the most marked dispro- 
portion. By the census of 1840, the 
number engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits is estimated at 3,717,756; while 
those engaged in trading pursuits, in- 
cluding merchants, shopkeepers, &c., 
are put down at 117,575, a number 
amounting to about the thirtieth part 
of the former; and when this is again 
reduced to those who have the control 
of banking institutions, or who profit 
by their existence, the number sinks 
into comparative insignificance. 

The banking system, though acting 
upon an entirely different state of soci- 
ety, and compounded of elements of a 
totally different character, is marked, 
if not in its present state, at least in 
that to which its advocates desire to 
advance it, by the great leading feature 
which characterized the composition 
of the feudal system. It is equally a 
systematic concentration of power in 
the hands of the few, effected by an 
organized control over the most vaiua- 
ble interest in the state. If the power 
inherent in the feudal organization 
was effected by the control it esta- 
blished over land, its modern proto- 
type secures the same by the control it 
establishes over money. If one was 
based upon the paramount influence of 
landed property, the other is establish- 
ed upon an interest in the state fully 
as influential and paramount; and, so 
far as they respectively accomplish an 
inequality in the social condition of 
man, there is little to choose between 
an hereditary titled nobility, and a per- 
manent aristocracy of wealth. The 
tendency of power, unrestricted, is to 
concentrate, from the many to the 
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few ; the great end of political liberty, 
to resist that concentration. When 
the feudal barons had secured to them- 
selves an hereditary control over their 
tenants or vassals, the desire of still 
greater power led to the establishment 
of a superior baron or sovereign. The 
power thus plundered from the people 
was enjoyed by its possessor as the 
gift of God, and justified as a necessity 
for preserving the organization that 
upheld it. So far as the preservation 
of that organization was necessary, 
this great head of the system was ne- 
cessary to sustain it; and an argument 
so potent in the feudal age is not want- 
ing in application to a system of our 
age, the advocates of the extension of 
bank power among us having disco- 
vered an equal necessity for the institu- 
tion of a “ great regulator.” 

The rise and progress of these re- 
spective systems equally illustrate the 
assertion with which we set out at the 
commencement of this Article. As il- 
lustrating the concentrative tendency 
of power they are equally forcible ex- 
amples; and whatever may be the ulti- 
mate destiny of our race, whether, as 
the far-seeing minds of Germany have 
predicted, it is destined to arrive at the 
benign dominion of an all-pervading 
humanity when the individual as well 
as the general interests of men shall 
dictate an harmonious equality, the 
history of the past is but the history 
of its concentrative tendency; and the 
nations that have perished in the pro- 
gress of the race have either sunk 
from the anarchy produced by the 
struggle for its attainment, or the na- 
tional dege neracy consequent upon its 
unlimited development. The progress 
of the feudal system was from a state 
of agricultural independence to the 
most abject political subjection, and 
out of the new order of things pro- 
duced from its dismemberment, we are 
rapidly hastening to the creation of 
another system, calculated to sway as 
omnipotent an influence over the state 
of society that has produced it. We 
are building up a power in society 
more potent than government; a power 
which, by affecting men in their pro- 
perty, ‘takes root in the strongest in- 
terest in the state, and against the 
overspreading influence of which writ- 
ten constitutions and the forms of gov- 
ernment are but feeble barriers. A 
vast extent of country is becoming 


studded over with a host of moneyed 
barons in the guise of banking corpo- 
rators, exercising within the sphere of 
their local operations a paramount in- 
fluence over the monetary interest ; 
and when we have concentrated their 
influence and subjected their action to 
the dictatorial sway of a mammoth 
monetary monster, we shall have built 
up a power which, in the ambitious 
grasp of some future Cesar, may ena- 
ble him to crush for ever the liberties of 
the republic. 

To those who contend for the neces- 
sity of this feudal monetary organization, 
and who believe that the general inte- 
rests of society as at present constituted 
demand its institution, we answer, that 
the advantages flowing from the dis- 
memberment of the feudal system con- 
clusively establish that the continuance 
of such systems is prejudicial to the 
progressive improvement of our race. 
The feudal system declined as_ the 
great mass of mankind toiled upward to- 
wards a greater individuality. As that 
individuality or personal independence 
was realized by the more general dis- 
tribution and enjoyment of property, 
weare irresistibly led to the conclusion, 
that a system calculated to repress its 
more general distribution, to render 
more unequal its enjoyment, to divide 
society into classes, to subject the in- 
dustry of the many to the selfish con- 
trol of the few, and to widen and render 
more permanent the distinctions be- 
tween the rich and the poor, is high- 
ly inimical to the present welfare and 
future advancement of society. In the 
simple and natural operations of free 
trade, in leaving the field of indivi- 
dual enterprise and exertion unrestrict- 
ed by controlling monopolies and com- 
plicated systems, do we believe the 
great interests of society to be ad- 
vanced. Legitimate freedom in every- 
thing we regard as a cardinal principle 
of republicanism. We hold that every 
rational being is entitled to the full 
exercise of his powers when that exer- 
cise conflicts not with the rights of his 
fellows. The glory of our institutions 
consists in the fact, that they are fitted 
for the highest degree of moral and in- 
tellectual development that man is 
capable of attaining. As the most ele- 
vating feature in the development of 
individual character consists in its own 
faithful self-government, so, in a nation, 
the noblest spectacle is that of a people 
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governing themselves; and we can 
only hope to realize that condition 
which the structure of our institutions 
contemplates, by resisting the growth 
of systems in society calculated to 
render more unequal the enjoyment of 
property, and opposed to the spirit of 
our free institutions. In the stability 
and equalizing tendency of those insti- 
tutions we rely with a living faith. 
To the realization of that overspread- 
ing and spiritual democracy, which the 
whole philosophy of Germany has pre- 
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dicted, we cling with the earnest de- 
votion of a hopeful heart. From the 
blood and carnage, the evil passions, 
the selfish struggles that have blotted 
the pages of past humanity, we turn 
our eyes towards the dim and distant 
future for the realization, in this west- 
ern land, of that condition, when man, 
having worked out the glorious destiny 
of his own perfection, shall stand erect 
in the native vigor of his moral purity, 
the reflection of his spiritual Creator— 
the mortal image of his God. 


RD al 


THE WORDS OF ERROR.* 


FROM THE 


things, 
aye, 


We hear three 
For the go od, 


Yet their sound is in vain,—and in every 


GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


and we hear them with heed ; 
the best, receive them ; 


need 


They betray the hearts that believe them ! 
For robbed of the fruit of life is mankind, 
When they follow these shadows—these phantoms of wind. 


So long as we dream of a Golden Age, 
When shall triumph the just and the purest, 
The just and the pure their war shall wage, 
And the tyrants’ chance be the surest. 
If we triumph not in the free world’s view, 
The foe gains strength from the earth anew. 


So long as we dream that happiness rests 
With the Noble by Birth united, 
The world hails the base as its welcome guests, 


The g 


ood are turned out and slighted : 


And man is a stranger doomed to roam 
In search of an unmolested home. 


So long as we think that our earthly gaze 
The sunshine of Truth is blessing, 
No mortal hand her veil shall raise, 


And we grope on, dreaming and guessing 


' 


We fetter the spirit in words and forms, 
While our reason wanders forth in storms. 


Then, generous souls, that trust withdraw ; 


To a holier faith give 


duty ; 


What ear never heard, what eye never saw, 


Is heavenly truth and beauty ! 


It is not a form to the outward sense ; 
It is in you,—draw it ever thence! 


Buffalo, N. ) 'f 


H. GATES. 


” 


* Evidently designed by Schiller as a pendant to the “ Words of Faith,” 
a translation was given in our July Number. 
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WHITE SLAVERY. 


Tne main question discussed in all the 
works on political economy that have 
been issued from the press within the 
last twenty years, relates to the best 


means of ameliorating the condition of 


the laboring population ; consequently, 
all these writers, whatever differences 
of opinion may divide them on other 
topics, agree that there is something 
of which the “working class” may 
justly commplain. But what is that 
something ¢ We shall not be very 
wide of the truth, we think, in answer- 
ing, that while wealth has increased 
in certain quarters, poverty has not 
been proportionately diminished in 
others. It is perhaps a fallacy either 
to assert or deny that the poverty of 
one class has increased with the wealth 
of the other, because poverty and 
wealth are sometimes used in a posi- 
tive and sometimes in a relative sense. 
Taking comforts and necessaries as the 
measure of poverty—as a greater share 
of these can be obtained by labor now 
than a century ago, it might be said 
that the poor are at this moment in 
better circumstances than they were ; 
but, taking the amount of distance be- 
tween the poor and the rich as our 
measure, there exists, unquestionably, 
more relative poverty now than at any 
former period. 

It seems to us, however, that the 
extreme schools of political economists 
have founded their systems too exclu- 
sively on the one or the other of these 
views: whereas, for any good result, 
both should be taken into considera- 
tion. The complaint then might, per- 
haps, be stated thus: For a certain 
period, the wealth of this country has 
been increasing, but that wealth has 
been hitherto dispro ortionately distri- 
buted; now, as wealth is but an accu- 
mulation of profits, this disproportion 
proves that aclass has been unjustly de- 
prived of its fair share of profits, and must 
continue to be so until a more equitable 
mode of distribution is adopted. ‘This 
would be a just ground of complaint— 
view the question how we may ; for it 
is no argument to tell a man that he is 
well off, when he has a right to be 
still better. 
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If asked, whence arises this unequal 
distribution of wealth ?—it might be 
answered, from the system of com- 
mercial laws which regulate the dis- 
tribution. But that system is composed 
of parts so numerous and varied, that 
it is no easy matter to discover the 
peccant member, and when found, it 
is questionable whether it can be at 
once removed without injury to a sound 
part. This is the greatest difficulty 
that the practical statesman has to en- 
counter, and it is that for which least 
allowance is made by the generality 
of mankind. 

The easiest and most accessible 
notions of political economy are mere 
corollaries of moral philosophy; and 
these, again, are consequences of the 
nature and necessities of the individual 
man, and of the action and reaction 
resulting from his intercourse with his 
species, in their simplest domestic re- 
lations. The very right which is 
claimed for society to good govern- 
ment, to the utmost development of 
its power, and to the greatest attain- 
able happiness of all, is but a conse- 
quence of the individual,—his disposi- 
tion to seek what is congenial, and to 
repel what is abhorrent to his nature. 
These are the propositions which lie 
at the bottom of political economy ; 
and they are, moreover, propositions 
of which the unlearned possess, or 
may possess, as clear and compre- 
hensive an idea as the profoundest phi- 
losopher. 

We are not disposed, however, to 
enter at any great length on this much 
agitated question, on which most per- 
sons have now made up their minds, 
and that too, the more determinately, 
because they have very generally done 
so without consulting the evidence. 
But we cannot refrain from expressing 
our opinion, that another and a greater 

matter than that between the advo- 
cates and opponents of any particular 
set of principles remains behind ; name- 
ly, a consideration of the necessity 
which is supposed to entail pauperism 
on society. That casual poverty could 
be prevented, even in the best consti- 
tuted state, is assuredly an Utopian 
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dream ; but such poverty is not difficult 
to deal with, and may be met either 
by voluntary or compulsory charity, as 
may seem best to the law-giver. The 
poverty to which we allude, is that 
wholesale pestilence, which is now 
considered as a natural grade in so- 
ciety, and which makes perpetual calls 
on the legislator and the magistrate to 
satisfy its ceaseless cravings. It is the 
sure inheritance of the White Slave 
of the factory and of the coal-mine, 
who in the midst of the most dazzling 
social improvements and political ame- 
liorations, still continues to trudge on 
from morning till night for the bare 
privilege of living—without even so 
much as a prospective termination to 
the period of his revolting bondage. 
Of this poverty we have a strong 
conviction that in a really civilized com- 
munity, in which substantial justice 
was administered to all classes of the 
people, it would not exist. We believe 
it to be the immediate consequence of 
undue privileges—of undue obstacles 
to the free circulation and natural re- 
ward of labor, the most sacred of all 
properties. In England, for instance, 
the entire course of the legislation has 
tended to manufacture paupers, and to 
squeeze out of the pale of the national 
industry an increasing portion of the 
most helpless of the laboring popula- 


tion. The great scope of the English 
statute law, (not to go to remoter 


sources), has been to favor accumuln- 
tion, to promote monopoly, and to place 
manual Jabor in dependence on capi- 
tal. Providence has, indeed, imbued 
the species with so strong a disposition 
to labor, in order to overcome the dif- 
ficulties with which nature has sur- 
rounded our means of subsistence, that 
it requires a very strong pressure to 
depress and beggar the many, and the 
history of modern commerce is one 
entire illustration of this truth. 
Another evil, tending to the multi- 
plication of pauperism, is the unequal 
pressure of indirect taxation, which, 
falling on articles of primary consump- 
tion, weighs the more heavily in pro- 
portion to the narrowness of the indi- 
vidual’s income. But the greatest 
cause of mischief is the utter indiffer- 
ence long shown by the state to the 
moral education of the people; and we 
would refer, in proof, to the large pro- 
portion of the laboring population who, 
whether they have or have not receiv- 
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ed doctrinal instruction, are utterly 
ignorant of the very elements of pru- 
dential wisdom, and are left at the 
mercy of their passions and appetites, 
to waste or misapply their resources, 
and to sink into wretchedness, pauper- 
ism, and — criminality. 

The following passage, which occurs 
in a beautiful discourse delivered by Dr. 
Channing, at Boston, in the year 1835, 
on the anniversary of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, will bring 
home the subject to the heart of the 
reader, far more certainly than we 
could hope to do: 


“ Tt is the boast of our country that the 
civil and political rights of every human 
being are secured ;—the impartial law 
watches alike over rich and poor. But 
man has other, and more important, than 
civil rights; and this is especially true of 
the poor. To him who owns nothing, 
what avails it that he lives in a country 
where property is inviolable? or what 
mighty boon is it to him that every citizen 
is eligible to office, when his condition is 
an insuperable bar to promotion? To 
the poor, as to all men, moral rights are 
most important :—-the right to be regard- 
ed according to their nature---to be re- 
garded, not as animals or material instru- 
ments, but as men; the right to be es- 
teemed and honored, according to their 
fidelity to the moral law; and their right 
to whatever aids their fellow beings can 
offer for their moral improvement—-for 
the growth of their highest power. These 
rights are founded on the supremacy of 
the moral nature, and until they are re- 
cognized, the poor are deeply wronged. 

“ Our whole connection with the poor 
should tend to awaken in them a con- 
sciousness of their moral powers and re- 
sponsibilities, and to raise them in spirit 
and hope above their lot. They should 
be aided to know themselves by the esti- 
mate we form of them. They should be 
rescued from  self-contempt, by seeing 
others impressed with the great purpose 
of their being. We may call the poor 
unfortunate, but never call them low. If 
faithful to their right, they stand among 
the highest. They have no superiors but in 
those who follow a brighter, purer light; 
and to withhold from them respect, is to 
defraud their virtue of a support which 
is among the most sacred rights of man. 
Are they morally fallen and lost ?---they 
should still learn, in our unaffected con- 
cern, the worth of the fallen soul, and 
learn that nothing seems to us so fearful 
as its degradation. This moral, spiritual 
interest in the poor, we should express 
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and make effectual by approaching them--- 
by establishing an intercourse with them, 
as far as consists with other duties. The 
strength, happiness, and true civilisation 
of a community are determined by nothing 
more than by this fraternal union among 
all conditions of men. 
the rich as well as poor, there should be 
a mutual interest, binding them together 


---there should be but one caste, that of 


humanity.” 

It is, we believe, an incontrovertible 
fact, that people are always most lavish 
of their sympathies when the subject 
which is supposed to call for the exer- 
cise of active benevolence, is either 
partially shrouded in mystery, or alto- 
gether too remote from the sympathi- 
zer’s comprehension, to admit of its 
being understood. It is also a very 
common fvible with persons of san- 
guine temperament, that, in their ea- 
gerness to chase the horrid spectres « f 
some imaginary evil from the dark 
places of the earth, the y alw: LYS appear 
to be kindly forgetful of their own im- 
mediate business at home, and singu- 
larly deaf to the echoes of real distress 
which surround their very hearths. It 
would be easy to multiply instances. 
In no record of the most savage and tru- 
culent nations that ever fattened upon 
human flesh, have there been instances 
of such remorseless cruelty as have 


been exhibited by the proprieto rs of 


“nglish factories and coal-mines. No 
exaggeration could heighten the hor- 
rors and atri ities connected with their 
system; and this has been suffered to 
exist by kings and governors who hold 
themselves accountable to God for 
their actions, in order that so ome hand- 
ful of their subjects may obtain a due 
per centage on the c apital w hie h they 

have criminally invested in the labor 
of their victims. And yet, in the very 
face of these enormities, crying impe- 
ratively for redress—nay, at the very 
moment when the friends of humanity 
throughout Europe were being shock d 
by the frightful disclosures made be- 
fore the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the physical and moral 
condition of the victims of the mining 
and factory systems, a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review launches out with 
the following bit of tawdry declamation : 


«¢ Every American who loves his coun- 
try should dedicate his whole life and 
every faculty of his soul to efface the foul 
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blot of slavery from its character. If 
nations rank according to their wisdom 
and their virtue, what right has the Ame- 
rican, a scourger and murderer of slaves, 
to compare himself with the least and 
lowest of the European nations, much 
more with this great and humane country, 
where the greatest lord dare not lay a 
finger on the meanest peasant? What is 
freedom where all are not free? Where 
the greatest of God’s blessings is limited, 
with impious caprice, to the color of the 
body? And these are the men who taunt 
the English with their corrupt Parlia- 
ment, with their buying and selling votes ? 
Let the world judge which is the most 
liable to censure---we, who, in the midst 
of rottenness, have torn the manacles off 
slaves all over the world, or they who, 
with their idle purity or useless perfection, 
have remained mute and careless, while 
nd whips clanked round 
the very walls of their spotless Congress. 
We wish well to America---we rejoice in 
her prosperity---and are delighted to resist 
the absurd impertinence with which the 
character of her people is often treated in 
this country. { slavery 
in America is an atrocious crime, with 
which no measures can be kept---for 
which her siluation affords no sort of apo- 
logy---which makes liberty itself distrust- 
ed, and the boast of it disgusting.” 


2Toans echoed a 


But the existence « 


Now in the notice we design to be- 
stow upon this precious piece of pious 
philippic, we do not intend to wage our 
war on our own soil. We prefer to 
carry it into the heart of the enemy's 
country. Without at all entangling 
ourselves in the uncongenial task of a 
defence of the slave ry which we sigh 
to behold in a portion of our own, 
whether in a moral, social, or political 
point of view, it would be easy enough 
to expose the ignorance with which 
these few lines are so richly replete, 
both of the history of that institution 
among us; of the comparative degree of 
criminality attaching to the colonies 
and the mother country for its exist- 
ence ; its actual condition ; and of the re- 
lati ms in whi h difte rent portions of 
our population are placed toward it, by 
the peculiar constitution which unites 
us together as a confederation of dis- 
tinct republican sovereignties. But in 
accordance with a rule of action early 
adopted with respect to this subject, In 
the conduct of this Review, of the pro- 
priety of which we rem: ain fully satis- 
oe we purposely pass by the copious 

topics upon which we have thus slight- 
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ly glanced; and following the example 
perpetually set to us, by the very Brit- 
ish philanthropy with which we are 
now dealing, we shall take the liberty of 
crossing the ocean in quest of a vent to 
our sensibilities, and point out, at home, 
a few objects on which that cosmopoli- 
tan charity would do well to begin its 
exercise. 

Our present business is with White 
Slavery. Of the dlack slavery existing 
on our side of the Atlantic, and which 
the hand of England herself planted 
here so deeply and so widely, we 
have little to say here and now. God 
forbid that that little should be in its 
justification. But however sincerely 
we may deplore the existence of so ex- 


traordinary an anomaly in a country of 


absolute freedom in most respects, while 
we wait with patience the workings of 
an overruling Providence in behalf of 
our black brethren, through the opera- 
tion of such human agencies as may 
be at the same time wisely efficient to- 
ward this end, and in harmony with 
other objects and principles of still 
greater iimportance,—we are also free 
to confess, by way of retort upon Brit- 
ish imputations against us, that it were 
well for England and most honorable 
to human nature, if the mode of treat- 
ment pursued by most southern plant- 
ers towards their slaves, were intro- 
duced into English factories and coal- 
mines. Then we might hope to see a 
renewal of the bond of kindness and 
consideration, now so much interrupt- 
ed between the higher and lower 
classes of so large a portion of the 
English population. But it is a lamen- 
table fact, that even the tillers of soil 
in that country are so oppressed and 
degraded, that we question much if the 
slave of the south would be willing to 
exchange his bondage and his toil for 
the erushing labor, and soul-and-body 
destroying tyranny which break down 
the free peasant of Northumberland. 
[t is in order to divert the attention of 
their own serfs from the miseries of 
their condition, that English politicians 
amuse themselves in drawing exagger- 
ated pictures of the evils of slavery in 
this country. 

“ The life of the bulk of the people 
of England is worse than death,” ob- 
serves an author, whose graphic de- 
scription of the White Slavery system 
was the cause of so much controversy 
between partisan writers a few years 
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ago. To prove the correctness of this 
writer’s assertion, we shall place be- 
fore our readers a synoptical sketch of 
the incipient stages of White Slavery. 

In the slave States of America, a 
strong, healthy boy or girl, is worth 
about $400. In London on the gates of 
poor-houses one reads: “ Strong, heal- 
thy boys and girls; with the usual fee; 
apply within.” With, not for the usual 
fee: you do not pay the fee to obtaina 
boy or girl, but the parish officers pay 
you for taking one. The usual fee in 
London is $50; so that in America 
you pay eight times as much as you 
receive in England. To be sure, the 
boys and girls in London are neither 
strong nor healthy; the notice on the 
work-house gates says that they are 
both, to invite customers, just as the 
keepers of the splendid gin-palaces of 
the same great metropolis placard their 
windows with “mountain dew ” and 
“cream of the valley.” But a little, 
avery little care and kindness would 
make the English children as strong 
and healthy as young negroes in Ame- 
rica. It is not, therefore, the difference 
of strength which causes the differ- 
ence of value between young people in 
Louisiana and young people in Lon- 
don; nor can it be the difference of 
color. On the contrary, one might 
suppose that a white boy or girl would 
be worth more than a black one, in- 
stead of being, so to speak, worth $50 
less than nothing. 

About twelve years ago, a woman, 
Esther Hibner by name, was hanged 
in London for beating and starving to 
death a parish apprentice. The evi- 
dence in the case proved, that a num- 
ber of girls, pauper apprentices, were 
employed in a workshop; that their 
victuals consisted of garbage common- 
ly called hog’s-wash, and that of this, 
they had never had enough to stay the 
pangs of hunger ; that they were kept 
half-naked, half-clothed in dirty rags ; 
that they slept in a heap on the floor, 
amid filth and stench; that they suf- 
fered dreadfully from cold; that they 
were forced to work so many hours to- 
gether that they used to fall asleep 
while at work; that for falling asleep 
and for not working as their mistress 
wished, they were beaten with sticks, 
with fists, dragged by the hair, dashed 
on to the ground, trampled upon, and 
otherwise tortured; that they were 
found all of them more or less covered 
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with chilbiains, scurvy, bruises, and 
wounds; that one of them died of ill- 
treatment ; and, mark this, that the dis- 
covery of that murder was made in 
consequence of the number of coffins 
which had issued from Esther Hibner’s 
premises and raised the curiosity of 
her neighbors. For this murder Mrs. 
Hibner was hanged; but what did she 
get for all the other murders which, 
referring to the number of coffins, we 
havea right to believe that she com- 
mitted? She rot fi reach $50. That 
is to sav, whenever she had worked, 
starved, beaten, dashed, and trampled 
a girl to death, she got another girl to 
treat in the same way, with $50 for 
her trouble. She carried on a trade in 
the murder of parish apprentices ; and 
if she had conducted it with modera- 
tion, if the profit and custom of mur- 
der had not made her grasping and 
careless, the constitution which * pro- 
tects the poor as well as the rich” 
would never have interfered with her. 
The law did not permit her to do what 
- liked with her apprentices, as 
Americans do with their slaves. Oh, no. 


Those free-born English children were 


merely bound as “apprentices” with 
their own consent, under the eye of the 
magistrate, in order that they might 
learn a trade and become valuable sub- 
jects. But did the magistrates ever 
visit Mrs. Hibner’s factory to see how 
she treated the free-born English girls 2 
Never. Did the parish officers? No. 
Was there any legal provision for the 
discovery of the woman’s trade in mur- 
der? None. What hanged her? 
The glorious constitution, or the num- 
ber of coffins? Plainly, the number 
of coffins ;—that is, the impunity, the 
security, with which she had murdered ; 

the forlorn state of her apprentices ; 
the utter necle *t of the m by parish of- 
ficers, magistrates, laws, and the con- 


stitution. 


Since Mrs. Hibner was hanged, the 
inimita ‘ titution of England has 
been greatly altered, but not with re- 
spect to parish apprentices and factory 
girls. You still read on the gates of 
London poor-hou es, “Strong, healthy 
boys and girls, &c.,” and boys or girls 


you may obtain by applying w ithit 1, 
as many as you please, free-born, with 
the usual fee. Having been paid for 
taking them, and having gone through 
he ceremonies of asking their consent 
and signing bonds before a magistrate, 


you may make them into sausages for 
anything the constitution will practical- 
ly do to prevent you. If it shall be proved 
that you kill even one of them, you will 
be hanged; but you may half-starve 
them, beat them, torture them, any- 
thing short of killing them, with per- 
fect security ; and using a little cir- 
cumspection, you may kill them too 
without much danger. Suppose they 
die, who cares? Their parents ?—They 
are orphans, or have been abandoned 
by their parents. The parish officers ? 
—very likely indeed, that th se, when 
the poor-house is crammed with or- 
phan and destitute children, should 
make inquiries troublesome to them- 
selves ; inquiries, which being trouble- 
some to you, might deprive them of 
your custom in fut ure. ine macis- 
trate ?—he asked the child whether it 
consented to be your apprentice; the 
child said, “ Yes, your worship; ” and 
there his wors hip’s duty ends. The 
neighbors 2—of course, if you rais 

their curiosity like Esther Hibner, but 
not otherwise. In order to be quit 

safe, it is only necessary to half-starve 
your apprentices, cuff them, kick them, 
torment them until they run away from 
you. They will not go back to the 
poor-house, because there they would 
be flogged for having run away from 
you; beside s the poor-house is any- 
thing but a pleasant place. The boys 
will turn beggars or thieves, and the 
girls prostitutes ; you will have pocket- 
ed $50 for each of them, and may get 
more boys and girls on thes same terms 
to treat in the same way. The trade 
is as safe as it is profitable. 

There are proofs without end that 
“the life of the bulk of the English 
people is worse than death.” It was 
some of this class whom an English 
bishop described as being harnessed to 
carts like cattle. Jn our slave-holding 
States, too, they may sometimes har- 
ness men to carts, but then they treat 
them as valuable cattle: give them 
plenty to eat; shelter them from the 
weather; keep them in good heart; 
and bring up their little ones in clover 
and in the fear of God. English slaves 
are harnessed to carts, ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, ill-housed, and generally grow 
up in a state of brutish ignorance, in 
all that relates to the serious concerns 
of life. This ignorance is not confined 
to the children of tender age, but is 
manifested by those who are verging 
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on puberty. This is fully proved by 
the following extracts from the first 
Report of the “ Children’s Employ- 
ment Commission.” 


“Wm. Drury (aged 10 years.) ‘I 
havn’t been much to school, only on Sun- 
days. I don’t know who Jesus Christ 
was; I have never been told that. I 
don’t know where I shall go if I’m a bad 
boy; I’ve not been taught that.’ 

*¢ James Holmes (aged 12.) ‘Iread of 
Jesus Christ; in the Testament; they tell 
me he was a shepherd. I don’t know 
whether it is long since, or that he was on 
earth,’ 

“ John Roper (aged 13.) © Jesus 
Christ was a shepherd; he came a hun- 
dred years agoon earth to receive sin; I 
don’t know who the apostles are.” 

** Ann Hayne (aged 13.) ‘They teach 
me to read in the Testament at the Sun- 
Jes sus Christ was the Son of 
God; but I don’t know what he came on 
earth for.’ 

“George Glossop (aged 12.) ‘I don’t 
know whose son Jesus Christ was; but he 
was nailed on a cross. I don’t know 
what he came on earth for.’ 

© Bi ssy Bailey (aged 15.) “™ Jesus 
Christ died for his son to be saved, I 
don’t know who the apostles were. I 
don’t know what Ireland is, whether it is 
a country or a town.’ 

* Elizabeth Eggley (aged 16.) ‘I can- 
not read. I do not know my letters. 1 
don’t know who Jesus Christ was. I 
never heard of Adam either. I never 
heard about them at all. I have often 
been obliged to stop in bed all Sunday 
to rest myself.’ 

“ Elizabeth Day (aged 17.) ‘I don’t 
go to Sunday school. The truth is, we 
are confined bad enough on week days, 
and want to walk about on Sundays. | 
can’t read it all. Jesus Christ was 
: 1 him ona 


day school. 


idam’s son, and they nailed 
tree; but I don’t rightly understand these 
things.’ 

‘William Beaver (aged 16.) ‘ The 
Lord made the world. He sent Adam and 
Eve on earth to save sinners. I have 
heard of the Saviour; he was a good man, 
but he did not die here. Ithink [Treland 
is a town as big as Barnsley, where there 
is plenty of potatoes and lots of bullocks.’ 

“Ann Eggley (aged 18.) * I’ve heard 
of Christ performing miracles, but I don’t 
know what sort of things they were. He 
died by their pouring fire and brimstone 
down his throat. I think I once did hear 
that he was nailed to a cross. Three 
times ten make twenty. There are four- 
teen months in the year, but I don’t know 
how many weeks there are.’ ” 


Thus it is evident that that class of 
persons whose care should be bestowed 
upon the youthful population rising 
around them, know nothing, literally 
nothing, aboutthem. As to the time 
when the children have to go to work 
in the morning, or leave in the even- 
ing; whether they stop to take a meal, 
or have none at all ; whether they are ed- 
ucated or debased, —the »y are profound- 
ly ignorant, and appear to attach to 
themselves neither responsibility nor 
sare, so long as they enjoy the com- 
forts and affluence that their daily toil 
brings them. These White Slaves 
generally die prematurely of hunger, 
wet, cold, and sorrow. From the di- 
rect and indirect operation of these 
causes they die off by hundreds 
and thousands per annum. From in- 
fancy their food has been b ad as well 
as insufficient. Too degraded to be 
desperate, they only become aioe 
ly depraved. Rheumatism and asthma 
finally conduct them to the work- 
house, where they will breathe their 
last without one pleasant recollection, 
and so make room for other wretches, 
who may live and die in the same 
way. 

But White Slavery is by no means 
confined to the factory or the coal 
mine, reared or sunk by the hand of 
man. It flourishes with equal felicity 
in the corn-field, the meadow, spread 
out by the hand of God. The pea- 
santry of the North of England suffer 
nearly all the evils, but enjoy none of 
the advantages of slavery. They have 
large muscles, and upright mien, anda 
quick perception. With strength, en- 
ergy, and skill, they would earn a com- 
fortable subsistence as laborers, if the 
modern fashion of paying wages out of 
the poor-box did not interfere with the 
due course of things, and reduce all 
the laborers of a parish, the old and 
the young, the weak and the strong, 
the idle and the industrious, to that 
lowest rate of wages, or rather of 
weekly payment to each, which in 
each case is barely sufficient for the 
support of life. ‘Toshow the condition 
of some of the English laborers, we 
shall quote the words of a popular 
British writer, William Howitt, whose 
love for his native land is too strong to 
permit him to say anything injurious 
to her reputation which Truth herself 
would not endorse. Look at the fol- 
lowing picture of the field-gangs of 
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female slaves laboring under their 
master :— 


« A person from the south or midland 
counties of England, journeying north- 
ward, is struck when he enters Durham, 
or Northumberland, with the sight of 
bands of women working in the fields un- 
der the surveillance of one man. One or 
two such bands, of from half-a-dozen wo- 
men, generally young, might be passed 
over; but when they recur again and 
again, and you observe them wherever 
you go, they become a marked feature of 
the agricultural system of the country, and 
you naturally inquire how it is that such 
regular bands of female laborers prevail 
there. The answer, in the provincial 
tongue, is, * O, they are the boneditchers,’ 
i. e. Bondagers. Bondagers! that is an 
odd sound, you think, in England. What, 
have we bondage, a rural serfdom still ex- 
isting in free and fair England? Even 
so. The thing is astounding enough, but 
itis a fact. As I cast my eyes for the 
first time on these female bands in the 
fields, working under their drivers, I was, 
before making any inquiry respecting 
them, irresistibly reminded of the slave 
gangs of the West Indies: turnip-hoeing 
somehow associated itself strangely in my 
brain with sugar-cane-dressing : but when 
I heard these women called Bondagers, 
the association became tenfold strong. 

“ On all large estates in these counties, 
and in the south of Scotland, the bondage 
system prevails. No married laborer is 
permitted to dwell on these estates unless 
he enters into bonds to comply with this 
system. These laborers are termed hinds. 
Small houses are built for them on the 
farms and on some of the estates, as those 
of the Duke of Northumberland. All 
these cottages are numbered, and the num- 
ber is painted on thedoor. <A hind, there- 
fore, engaging to work on one of the farms 
belonging to the estate, has a house as- 
signed him. He has £4 a year in money, 
the keep of a cow, his fuel found him, a 
prescribed quantity of coal, wood, or peat, 
to each cottage; he is allowed to plant a 
certain quantity of land with potatoes, and 
has thirteen bolls of corn furnished him 
for his family consumption; one-third be- 
ing oats, one-third barley, and one-third 
peas. In return for these advantages, he 
is bound to give his labor the year round, 
and also to furnish a woman laborer at Is. 
per day during the harvest, and 8d. per 
day for the rest of the year. Now it ap- 
pears, at once, that this is no hereditary 
serfdom—such a thing could not exist in 
this country; but it is the next thing to it, 
and no doubt has descended from it, being 
serfdom in its mitigated form. 
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“The hiring for a year begins on the 
28th of May. The farmer takes the man 
just at the season to get the sweat out of 
him; and if he dies, he dies when the 
main work is done. The laborer is wholly 
at the mercy of the master, who, if he will 
not keep him beyond the year, can totally 
ruin him by refusing him a character. 
And the necessity of character from 
the last employer makes the man a real 
slave, worse off than the negro by many de- 
grees ; for here there is neither law to en- 
sure him relief, nor motive in the master 
to attend to his health, or to preserve his 
life. 

“ Let any one imagine a body of men, 
bound by one common interest, holding in 
their possession all the population of se- 
veral counties, and subjecting their men 
to this rule. Can there be a more posi- 
tive despotism ? The hind is at the mercy 
of the caprice, the anger, or the cupidity 
of the man in whose hands he is; and if 
he dismiss him, where is he to go? As 
Cobbett justly remarks, he has No Home, 
and nothing but utter and irretrievable 
ruin is before him. 

** 4 condition like this must generate a 
Can that noble inde- 
hind, 


slavish character, 
pendence of feeling belong to a 
which is the boast of the humblest Eng- 
lishman, while he holds employment, 
home, character, everything, at the utter 
mercy of another ? 

“It isa system which wrongs all parties. 
It wrongs the hind, for it robs his children 
of comfort and knowledge ;—it wrongs the 
farmer, for what he saves in labor he 
loses in rent, while he gains only the 
character ofa task-master’;—and it wrongs 
the landholder, for it puts his petty pecu- 
balance 


into the against 


1 integrity; and it causes 


niary interest 
his honor a: J 
him to be regarded as a tyrant, in hearts 


be honored as a natural 





where he might 
protector, and revered as a father.” 


And yet notwithstanding this power- 
ful array of testimony, showing the 
degraded condition of the great bulk 
of the English people, British Tory 
journals would make us believe that 
England was the chosen home of free- 
dom—that there she made her resting- 
place, and every Briton basked in her 
sunny smile! And by way of con- 
vincing us of that fact, they strain 
every nerve to counteract the favorable 
impression which a knowledge of our 
actual condition is likely to make upon 
the laboring and down-trodden portion 
of the population of Great Britain ; 
many of whom yearly commit crimes 
for the avowed purpose of becoming 
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galley-slaves in New South Wales, 
T hey do not keep this purpose secret ; 
but declare it loudly, with tears and 
passionate exclamations, to the — 
trate who commits them for trial, 
the jury who ty them, and to 8 
judge who passes sentence on them ; 
and all this is published in the news- 
papers, but so often, that no one ex- 
claims—“ Great God, am I in ‘ merry 
England” Well may judges on the 
bench talk of the misery and degrada- 
tion of the people! 

It is common to hear people say, 
“work like a negro—like a galley- 
slave.” But this is mere child’s play 
compared with the working of a Lan- 
cashire weaver. ‘There 1s no such 
work in France or America, even 
among slaves; all day long, from Mon- 
day morning till Saturday night, week 
after week, and year after year, till the 
machine is worn out. Talk of negro 
and galley-slaves—American slaves, 
or convicts in New South Wales, are 
fat and happy compared with many 
free-born Englishmen ! 

Some years ago, a mass of evidence 
was laid before parliament, touching 
the condition of children employed in 
factories, which describes a system of 
torture, compared with which the 
treatment of galley-slaves appears truly 
benevolent. When this evidence was 
published, the whole press of England 
repeated, day after day, that the worst 
kind of slavery existed in England. 
Children of tender years, it was shown, 

babies they would be called in Ame- 
rica,—were shut up in factories during 
12, 14, and 16 hours every week day, 
and there compelled to work inces- 
santly, or as hard, at least, as their 
slight frames will permit, and for 
wages which but just satisfied their 
ruined appetites. The pale cheeks, 
parched lips, swollen stomachs, deform- 
ed limbs, and melancholy looks of these 
little wretches will be easily imagined. 
They died off with strange rapidity ; ; but 
the places of those who perished were 
inst: satly filled, and a frequent change 
of persons made no alteration in the 
scene! If any lingered on to the first 
stages of manhood, they were easily re- 
cognizable by their calfless legs and 
stooping shoulders ;—the premature 
wrinkles and furtive glances betray- 
ed that weakness of mind and body, 
that inertness and pusillanimity, for 
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which the adult White Slaves of Eng- 
land are everywhere distinguished. 

To remedy these evils, a law was 
proposed to fix within some limit, 
dictated by common humanity, the 
number of hours during which chil- 
dren might be employed in factories. 
This law, however, appears to have 
gone but very little way towards the 
mitigation of En: glish Slave ry ; for, in 
the year 1842—the age of ultra refine- 
ment and civilisation, —when Moral 
Reform Societies go about with an in- 
satiable curiosity searching the sewers 
of vice and immorality for statistics of 
crime,—when America and her insti- 
tutions are slandered and attacked by 
British writers,—when Englishmen 
dwell with peculiar complacency upon 
the triumph of their efforts in the great 
cause of abolition—when England 
boasts, @ gorge deployée, of having 
wiped off from herself as a Christian 
nation the foul reproach and stain of 
slavery,—a report appears of the * Chil- 
dren and women’s employment com- 
mission,” which astounds all the civi- 
lized world with its frightful details 
of cruelty, violence, and desolation— 
details unparalleled in the history of 
human serfdom, and exhibiting the most 
revolting spectacle that the ‘legislator 
and the philanthropist, in their efforts 
to ameliorate the mental and moral 
condition of the poor, ever yet had to 
encounter! 

The express obj jects of these investi- 
gations appear to have been, to collect 
information as to the ages at which 
the subjects of them are employed—the 
number of hours they are engaged in 
work, and the time allowed each day 
for meals;—as to their actual state, 
condition, and treatment; and as to 
the effect of such employment, both 
with regard to their moral and bodily 
healths. We cannot attempt to por- 
tray one tithe of the horrors which 
these “reports” exhume and exhibit. 
Suffice it to say, that the evidence by 
which they are attested, amply justi- 
fies the assertion of one of the aaa 
missioners, that, “‘now when the na- 
ture of this horrible labor is taken into 
consideration,—its extreme a 
its regular duration of from twelve t 
fourteen hours daily,—the damp, heat- 
ed, and unwholesome atmosphere in 
which the work is carried on;—the 


tender age and sex of the workers ;— 
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when it is considered that such labor 
is performed not in isolated instances 
selected to excite compassion, but that 
it may be truly regarded as the type 
of the every day existence of hundreds 
of our fellow-creatures,—a picture is 
presented of deadly physical oppression 
and systematic slavery, of which I 
conscientiously believe no one unac- 
quainted with such facts would credit 
the existence in the British dominions.” 

The age at which children are first 
taken into collieries, usually varies, in 
the thick coal-pits, from eight to ten; 
and in the thin ones, from seven to 
nine. Instances appear, however, by 
no means rare, where infants of six, 
and even five years of age, are taken 
to attend the trap-doors, and often at 
seven or eight, to assist an elder child 
in pushing the waggons; in all m- 
stances, the children remain as many 
hours, and not unfrequently more, in the 
pits than the adults. The reasons for 
this cruel incarceration of very young 
children, may be summed up; Ist, in 
the assertion, that unless early inured 
to the work and its terrors, the child 
would never make a collier; 2d, that 
the thin coal-pits could not possibly be 
worked with a profit otherwise, as, 
after a certain age, the vertebrae of the 
back do not so easily conform to the 
required posture; 3dly, that their pa- 
rents cannot afford to keep them idle. 
It is universally remarked that the 
parents themselves bring their chil- 
dren at this early age of their own ac- 
cord, and are freque ntly checked by 
benevole = employers. What is also 
worthy of observation, is, that coal- 
proprietors rarely visit their collieries. 
Thus children are debarred from the 
benevolence of a master, who knows 
not of the need of its exertion; and 
thus the condition and safety of the 
laborers employed in a branch of in- 
dustry eminently perilous, and, above 
all others, needing benevolent superin- 
tendence, is more than any other left, 
hidden and eabeoded, to the mercy of 
a menial, whose power is exercised 


apart from the responsibility even of 
ordinary observation! This is what 
makes Mr. Symmons (another com- 


missioner) observe, that “ much suffer- 
ing and overworking of children will 
continue to occur so long as the amount, 
duration, and nature of their work be 
left to the uncontrolled will of the col- 
liers. In respect to age, in respect to 
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severity of work, and in respect to its 
duration, the children in mines are at 
the entire mercy of the individual work- 
men who hire them; esr lot is de- 
pendent on the chance of his humanity 
or the impulse of his avarice. 

But allowing that the life of a little 
collier child is, perhaps, one of the 
most dreary in the whole range of la- 
bor,—granting that there is something 
very oppressive at first sight in the 
employment of children hurrying all 
inches in 


day in passages under 30 
above 


; 
height, and altogether not much 


the size of an ordinary drain,—how 
shall we find terms in which lepre- 
cate the brutality ot subj ‘ting I males 
to similar degradation! And yet such 
appears to be « jually th pra o with 
both sexes. The practice ¢ f en 1] loy- 
ing females in coal-pits is flagrant tly 
disgraceful to a Christian as well! as to 
a civilized countr Girls, some of 


whom were of the of pul erty, have 


been seen standing stark salen down 
to the waist with men in a complete 
state of nudity, and thus assist one 
another to fill the corves, eighteen or 
twenty times a day. In order that our 
readers may fully appreciate the enormi- 


abuses, we wil ll sul hyo in two 
given by 


ty « f these 
extracts from the evidence 


these women and girls thems Ir S: 

* Betty Harris (examined by r. Ken- 
nedy ).--* | was married at 23. and went 
into a colliery when I was married. | 
used to weave when about 12 years old. 
I can neither read nor write. I work for 
Andrew Knowles. of Little Bolton. and 
make sometimes 7s. 2 week, sometimes 
not muc Il am I \ ind work 
from six o’clock in the 1 n a | c at 
n tf stop about an |} t ut 
my dinner; have b a fi 
dinner; I get no drin Ih il 
dren, but thev are too young to w | 
worked at drawing when I \ 1 the fa- 
mily way. [ know a wom \ has 
gone home and washed | {, taken to 
bed, been delivered ol ! , and gone 
to work again und } / a 
belt rot ny waist, and a ch passing 
between HY l « a I I Lo ¢ / ‘ and 
feel. The road is very steep, a we 
have to hold b Lrope; an vhen there 
iS no rope, DY n \ l itch hold 
of Chere are s omen, and about six 
boy and 21 Is i the pit I Work in: it is 
very hard work fora woman. The pit is 
very wet where | rk, and the ater 
comes over our clog-tops always, and I 
have seen it up to" ! in 
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at the roof terribly; my clothes are wet 
through almost all day long.’ 

“ Patience Kershaw (examined by Mr. 
Scriven).---‘ I wear a belt and chain at the 
working to get the corves out. The get- 
ters are naked, except their caps; they pull 
off all their clothes. I see them at work 
when I goup. They sometimes beat me, 
if I am not quick enough, with their 
hands. They strike me upon my back. 
The boys take liberties with me some- 
times; they pull me about. I am the only 
girl inthe pit. There are 20 boys and 15 
men. All the men are naked. I would 
rather work in the mill than the coal-pit.’ ” 

Such are ordinary practices prevail- 
ing just beneath the surface of a coun- 
try where Christian sympathies and 
sensibilities are so delicate and intense, 
that not only do they roam over the 
globe in search of objects for philan- 
thropy, but evoke fervor of compassion 
for the wrongs of Sunday coachmen 
and Sabbath shavers. : 

But let us not pass from the subject, 
sad and sorrowful as it is, without ap- 
plying what we have laid before our 
readers to some other purpose beyond 
the mere retort upon the wanton inso- 
lence and injustice of our Edinburgh 
contemporary. There is another moral 
to be found in it well worthy of our 
oWn most serious contemplation. 

And by what means, it may be ask- 
ed, has this deplorable state of things 
been brought about? By restrictive 
laws, which decree that the people of 
the United Kingdom shall have no 
bread but that which is grown in the 
United Kingdom -laws which retard 
the gradual increase of eapital, by ren- 
dering the producing faculties of the 
community less pr duetive, and thus 
prevent that rapid aceumulation of 
wealth in which alone is to be found 
the means of affording employment to 
an increasing population—laws which, 
in the eloquent language of the late Mr. 
facuet, “ operate precisely in the same 
manner as a law would operate which 


should enact that a man with two 
hands should only labor with one— 
that a farmer who could work with a 


plough should dig with a spade -that 


the owner of a cotton factory who has 
eo 
should spin with 
the distafl that a wood-cutter should 


1 


mules and spindle : 


a sharp one—or, thata tailor should 
sew with a blunt needle, instead of a 
This limited field 


1 ’) 
sharp-pointed one 


chop trees with a dull axe, instead of 
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of production is, moreover, so full of 
capitalists, that these, by competing 
with each other, reduce profits to a 
very low rate; and so full of laborers, 
that these, by competing with each 
other, reduce wages to a very low rate 
also. If it were not for this severe 
competition among capitalists, a greater 
difference than actually exists between 
the prices of English and American 
corn would show the vast difference 
between the natural fertility of land in 
England and land in America: if it 
were not for the severe competition 
among laborers, English labor, which, 
from the mode in which it is employ- 
ed, is so much more productive than 
American labor, in proportion to the 
number of hands,would be better paid, 
instead of being far worse paid than 
American labor. In England both 
classes, capitalists and laborers, are 
fighting for room. Consequently, it 
may be said that in England low pro- 
fits and low wages are owing to the 
small proportion which the field of 
production continually bears to capital 
and labor. 

It is fortunate that that great body 
corporate, styled a nation—a vast as- 
semblage of human beings, knit toge- 
ther by laws and arts and customs, 
by the necessities of the present and 
the memory of the past—offers in this 
country, through these its vigorous and 
enduring members, a more substantial 
and healthy frame-work than falls to 
the lot of other nations. Our stout- 
built constitution throws off with more 
facility and safety those crude and dan- 
gerous humors which must at times 
arise in all human communities. We 
are preserved from those reckless and 
tempestuous sallies that m other coun- 
tries, like a whirlwind, topple down 
in an instant an ancient crown, or 
sweep away an illustrious aristocracy. 
And this very constitation which has 
secured order, has, consequently, pro- 
moted civilisation; and the almost 
unbroken tide of progressive ameliora- 
tion has made us the freest, and may 
yet make us the wealthiest and most 
refined society of modern ages. But 
still the condition of the peasantry and 
the laboring population of the manu- 
facturing districts is yet strongly sus- 
ceptible of improvement. ‘The present 
clamors of the Whig party to favor 
and foster the factory system among 
us are fraught with direful mischief. 








With the high price of labor that 
exists in the United States—with our 
scanty supply of moneyed capital— 
with our unlimited range of unculti- 
vated or half-improved soil—it is almost 
a crime against society to divert hu- 
man industry from the fields and the 
forests to iron forges and cotton factor- 
ies. Nature has pointed out the course 
which we ought to pursue for pe thaps 
half a century to come, till the plough 

and the spade have followed the axe 
of the nods cutter into their “ prime- 
val wilderness of shade,” and till hap- 
py plantations shall have been formed 
on the 


deserted domains of the Indian 
huntsman from the 
1 


Atlantic to the 
Ohio, and from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific. She has directed us to cling 
to the bosom of mother Earth, as to the 
most fertile source of wealth, and the 
most abundant reward of labor. She 
has told us to remain planters, farmers, 
and wood-cutters—to extend society 
and cultivation to new regions—to 
practise and improve the arts of the 
builder, the carpenter, and the naval 


architect—to facilitate every means of 


internal communication—to promote 
every branch of internal trade—to en- 
courage every variety of landed pro- 
luce, but not 
our lab rs 
our prosperity, by forcing at home the 
manufacture of articles which foreign- 
ers could supply at half the price for 
which they could be made in Ame- 
rica. 
During a recent visit we made to 
well, Nashua, and other manufac- 
turing districts of New England, we 
had an opportunity of ascertaining the 
true condition of the laboring classes 
both as to the severity of their toil, and 
their frequent liability to destitution 
from irregularity of work. Superficial 
or interested observers, the advocates 
of a protective tariff and the favorers 
of commercial restrictions, would fain 
persuade you, that the 
these gloomy piles of brick and mortar 
are contented, cheerful, and well-pro- 
vided -that they have no wish beyond 
the immediate means of gratification 
-that because the wail of lamentation 
is not heard, there is consequently no 
cause of distress—that because thov- 
sands of destitute females passively 
t to all the horrors and privations 


clory system, under the present 
tions Upo 


of the fa 


existing restric n trade, rather 
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to waste the energies of 
or to interrupt the course of 


indwellers of 
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than encounter the moral degradations 
of a life of vice and infamy, there is 
no necessity for legislative attention— 
no scope for the exercise of philan- 
thropy —no occasion for enlightened 
reform. Such is the argument of a 
certain class of economists, who have 
never troubled their heads about a sci- 
entific investigation of the matter, but 
who, for political obj ects, ¢ or through 
interested motives, have preferred to 
remain in the dark, rather than be en- 
lightened, for fear that the truth would 
nulitate against their advancement as 
politicians, or take money out of their 
pockets as editors of newspapers, or 
as parties protected by the restrictive 
duties. 


To say that these hapless victims of 


man’s cupidity, confined within the 
dungeon-walls of factories, are to be 
excluded from legislative protection on 
account of that beautiful spirit of resig- 
nation which carries them through the 
fiery ordeal without one audible mur- 
mur of discontent, is the same as saying 
that a man who had been aecustomed 
to eat but one meal in twenty-four hours 
without repining, was not entitled to 
two; or that the very negro whose 
emancipation is so loudly cried for, was 


altogether unworthy of the boon of 
freedom, because he had been guilty of 


forbearance in not turning upon and 
murdering his master. This would be 
a refinement upon cruelty worthy of the 
darkest ages of error and feudalism. 

We have no desire to exaggerate the 
existence of these evils :—we are well 
aware that in point of humane treat- 
ment, rate of wages, and moral restric- 
tions, our factory system is far superior 
to that which is the shame and degra- 
dation of England :—we are also willing 
to acknowledge that there are occasion- 
ally startling instances of prosperity and 
happiness growing out of early initia- 
tion into these dens of toil and trouble: 
but it does not require a great deal of 
penetration to perceive that, notwith- 
standing these negative advantages, the 
principles of Wurre Stavery are grad- 
ually taking root in the very midst of us. 
The multitude of defective beings, with 
sallow complexions, emaciated forms, 
and stooping shoulders with prema- 
ture wrinkles and furtive glances, that 
met at all our m: anufacturing 
places, tell of misery and degradation 
in language not to be a 

The doctrine, that there are in the 
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United States a vast number of persons 
who cannot procure employment, has 
lone been a favorite one with the re- 
strictive party. If there be, however, 
any truth in the position, they may 
thank theirown policy forit. Restrict- 
ive law Ss a we have already observe l, 


ird the accumulation of canital: and 


as capital is the only source of affordin 

emp! yment t laborers, it is manift 

t any measu e which dimini hes the 
ratio of accumulation, must have the 
effect of throwing people out of employ- 
I I 2 i ) cure su h in € il 
th lore, er restricuio would 
only be maki matter worse; and 
would be a is if he gua who 
had brough pa ( ill d I 
by debility from bleeding, should insist 


upon it that the way to cure him would 


be to apply ihe lanes wan. 
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tained in these few sentences; for the 
existence of such a nation, importing 
commodities from a distance which it 
could make as cheap, or cheaper, at 
home, may fairly be questioned. Nor 
is the introduction of any manufacture 


to a position which nature has rendered 
ae 


* : ; 
eculiarly favorable 1 I beyond the 


ower of a private individual, or, at 
east, a body of indi als: witness, 
for instance, the establishment of man- 
ufactures in New South Wales, in con- 
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expense ; and that expense operates as 
a tax on the productive powers of the 
nation, by checking the production of 
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one request that manufacturers of any 
country should make to their govern- 
ment: it is that which was addre ssed 


articles to exchange with the foreign to Colbert—* LAIssez NOUS FAIRE.’ 
manufacturing country. There is but 
ECDOTES OF GENERAL JACKSON. 
BY AMOS KENDALL.” 
Pusiic men often suffer great wrong during his Presidency was decidedly 
in reference as weil to their pri- devout; that no man could be ( 


vate as their public character and con- 
duct, from the misrepresentations of 
their political adversaries, frequently 


aggravated by personal animosities. 
Individuals of a party who mean to be 
honest, and would not in word or 


thought intentionally do injustice toa 


kind and indulgent in all his private re 
lations; and that if he be censurab! 
on this score, it is for too much f 
ance. With what pain he found him- 
self cx mpelled to give up his favorable 
1 of old friends, and with what t 
nacity he clung to them, in many ca 


roear- 


opimnior 
pint 


human being, often believe, witha too after everybody else pronounced them 
ready credulity, the assertions of party venaland treacherous, was witnessed by 
presses, po litic al leaders and pers nal those who were intimate v n 
enemies, thereby becoming accom- during lewd administration. But with- 
plices in the infliction of injuries at out touching at present upon anyth 
which their own consciences, if proper- connected w wich his political course, | 
ly instructed, would revolt with hor- propose to give in the present and in 
ror. some we papers a few authen- 
The opinions imbibed by alarge por- tic anecdotes which will tend to cor- 
tion of mankind in reference to the rect the erroneous opinions entertained 
temper and conduct of General Jack- by many as to his religious impres- 
son mn his personal relations, furnish sions and imputed violence of temper. 
striking meniention of these truths. Those who sat down with General 
Multitudes there are, both in the Uni- Jackson at his private table ik 
ted States aa other countries, who, bread, know with what fervor he uni- 
having received their impressions with- formly invoked the blessings of ‘He : 
out due e en — pressesand ven upon the repast provided by its 
persons oppose d » him, be ‘lieve re that bounty. A strar iger ct uld not witness 
distinguished man to be reckless of re- the scene without according the ver 
ligious faith, if notof moral obligation, erable man before him, who thus 
ferocious in temper, and in all the re- bowed his grey head in hw up- 
lations of life a tyrant. Such individ- plication to the Giver of a d, 
uals will learn withastonishment, that a heart sincerely re i us, 
this picture is all the reverse of truth; All will remembe hat wa t! 
that the tone of Gen. Jackson’s mind close of his administration the ( | 
*% f lly known to the 1 s of Ge Jackson, that he col | 
his pape &c., to the hands of Mr. Kendal om whe ible hand a Bi ipl 
of the sul tmay be expected at no ve distant i In ean time ‘ 
readers of the Democratic Review will have the ben of ( rtions « est 
authentic materials, for the illustration of some : the most int $ p oe 1 
the life of the good and great old man.—Epb. D 
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was attacked by a bleeding at the 
lungs which threatened to be fatal. 
Nor will it be forgotten, that some of 
the party presses attributed this attack 
to a violent fit of passion, in the pa- 
roxysms of which they said he had 
ruptured a blood-vessel. W hata con- 
trast the real scene presented, I had an 
opportunity to learn from the mouth of 
an eye-witness, The cruel fabrication 
had reached the members of the Presi- 
dent’s family, and from the lips of Mrs. 
Jackson, the lady of the General’s 
adopted son, rendered unusually elo- 
quent by the indignation which lighted 
up her beautiful face, I heard the fol- 
lowing narrative :— 

“ Father,” said she, “ is in the habit, 
every night before he goes to bed, of 
calling me in to read to him a chapter 
in the Bible. On that night, having 
finished his business, he called me in to 
perform that service. I read to him as 
usual, and having finished the chapter, 
received from him an affectionate 
good-night and retired to my bed- 
chamber, which was in an adjoining 
room. He then called theservant who 
usually attended on him in his cham- 
ber, and was undressing. Suddenly he 
called me, and entering the room I 
found him bleeding at the mouth. 
W hat produced the attack I know not; 
but certain it is, that so far from in- 
dulging in any outbreaks of temper, 
his mind was calm and devotional, 
seeking to close the business of the day 
by communion with heaven. 

The practice of reading or listening 
to a chapter of Holy Wit and sending 
up fervent aspirations to Heaven every 
night before he retired to rest, Gen. 
Jackson brought with him into the 
Presidency. No man had a deeper 
sense of dependence on the Giver of all 
good, or a more sincere and earnest 
desire to avail himself of the wisdom 
which comes from on high, in the dis- 
charge of his arduous duties. But it 
eannot be doubted, that in his devo- 
tional fervor there was mingled a holy 
ind never dying affection for his de- 
parted wife, whose presence was, in 
his susceptible imagination, as neces- 
sary an incident of Heaven as that of 
the angels. 

A portrait of this dearest object of 
his earthly affections hung in his cham- 
ber. “Is that a good likeness?” said 
a lady to him in my presence. ‘“ Pret- 
ty good,” said he, “‘dut not so good as 
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this,” taking a miniature from his 
bosom. 

On another occasion, calling upon 
him on some urgent business, I was in- 
vited into his bed-chamber. I found him 
too ill to sit up. The curtains in front 
of his bed were open, and he lay with 
his head somewhat elevated on a full 
pillow. Opposite the foot of his bed, 
nearly touching the post, stood a little 
table, and on it was the miniature of 
Mrs. Jackson leaning against a small 
Bible and a Prayer Book which had 
been hers. It wasevidently so placed 
that he might, ashe lay, gaze upon the 
shadow of those loved features which 
had enraptured his youthful heart, and 
contemplate those virtues which, in old 
age, and even death, rendered them 
dear to the bosom of the hero and 
statesman beyond any other earthly 
object. 

I was not then so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Gen. Jackson as I after- 
ward became; but on witnessing this 
scene, I said to myself, this must be a 
good man. None other could enter- 
tain so deep, so abiding an affection 
for a departed companion, however 
cherished while living. Love like this 
is all good, all heavenly, all divine, as 
nearly as anything on earth possibly 
can be; itcannot dwell in a bad heart; 
it cannot assimilate with a perverted 
mind. 

I had never seen Mrs. Jackson; but 
from that moment I pronounced her a 
superior woman. None but a woman 
of surpassing virtues could so fix the 
affections of such a man. None other 
could maintain such a hold on sucha 
mind, amidst the enjoyment of glory, 
the gratification of ambition, the cares 
of state, and never-ceasing excitements 
sufficient to overpower and swallow 
up the kindly affections of ordinary 
men. None other could occupy, in 
life and in death, so broad a space in 
the remembrance and affections of one 
who in devotion to his country never 
had a superior. And I could not but 
regret, that she had not lived, not so 
much to enjoy a signal triumph over 
her own and her husband’s traducers, 
as to comfort, advise, and sustain her 
devoted companion in the midst of nev- 
er-ceasing toils and vexations, the heart- 
lessness of false friends, and the as- 
saults of unrelenting enemies. 

Who that visited the President’s 
House during General Jackson’s ad- 
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ministration does notremember Jemmy 
O’ Neal, the Irish doorkeeper Jemmy 
was kind-hearted, but blunt in his 
manner ; much so on some occa- 
sions as to appear rude if not insult- 
ing. Often one might ring the bell 
time after time, and no Jemmy make 
his appearance. There wasa particu- 
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entrusted 
said 
any 
must find d 


suitable person should be 
with that duty. Well, 


the General * we cannot 


“ ‘ 


dt u 
| hear i 
lon ver: tell Jemm 

Again an I called, and Jem- 
my still presented his rubicund face at 


the door, often in a plight not be fitting 
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lar cause for Jemmy’s apparent rude- his station. “How is this,” said I one 
ness and ( onal ‘al ree day t Major Donelson, “ J heard the 
Calling one day, | 1 business, I Ge i +e / t be 
rang the bell repeatedly, but no door- d } 1 the Major, 
keeperappeared. As I had done bef « the tha I had re- 
l r like circumstances, | opened the « ] ley each oe- 
1 1 walked up stairstothe Presi- « i General 
dent’s ofhee. rh { found the Gen- in pe exceedingly st I 
ral i Ma Done Presently tl his ince in 
bell ran and again. abund | \ tter in 
VU ¢ [ ’ = | h ré - fu u il ch t 
eral. ** Dr st lal replied Ma- 1 neve! ' bta la 
ior Donels I then s 1 th atl had promise that | h ied a while 
n een f rais m, though ] longer. 
had ry I wa ed, and tha A whoeve \ fay the 
this was not sion. Major V House, will remet lemmy’s 
Donels the rved, that this dif- red Ty att lown 
ficulty was now of almost daily recur- %& {fG Jackson’s admin- 
re e that he h 1. n several] occa- f eve I | anon repeating his 
sions, f t Jen his m wholly fau! 1 as often | ed re- 
wnabl ore © he r t} when itanes mnt ¢ ‘ {i f= 
not disable |. his « ward i ‘ his | nea; isteT 
visiters Was 1, from his peculiar er belong 
situation, anything but polite or re- All that is 
spectful: and h xpressed the opinion good in human natu W no. 
in very decided terms, that a more 
I LEN 
y H } ‘ WHI 
SSAY ON TH I i 
END of my oul! is with m 
[ look up from this page of thin 
is it a dream that thou art nigh 
Thy mild face gazing into mine 


[hat presence seems before me now 
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The calm brow through the parted hair, 
The gentle lips which knew no guile, 
Softening the blue eye’s thoughtful care 
With the bland beauty of their smile. 


Ah me !-—at times that last dread scene 
Of Frost and Fire and moaning Sea, 

Will cast its shade of doubt between 
The failing eyes of Faith, and thee. 


‘et, lingering o’er thy charmed page, 
Yet, | thy cl ly 
Where through the twilight air of earth, 
Alike enthusiast and sage, 
rophet and bard, thou gazest forth: 
Prophet and bard, thor t forth 


Lifting the Future’s solemn veil, 
The reaching of a trembling hand 
Io put aside the cold and pale 
Cloud-curtains of the Unseen Land! 


In thoughts which answer tomy own, 
In words which reach my inward ear 

Like whispers from the void Unknown, 
I feel thy iV ing presence here, 


The waves which lull thy body’s rest, 
The dust thy pilgrim footsteps trod, 
Unwasted, through each change, attest 

The fixed economy of God. 


Shall these poor elements outlive 

The mind whose kingly will they wrought ? 
Their gross unconsciousness survive 

Thy god-like energy of thought ? 


Tov tivest, Forten !—not in vain 
Hath thy fine spirit meekly borne 
The burden of Life’s cross of pain, 


’ ] } 7 tf ] ry rar? 
And the thorned crown of sufiering ws 


Oh! while Life’s solemn mystery glooms 
Around us like a dungeon’s wa! 

Silent earth’s pal crowded tombs 
Sil the heaven which bends o’er al] ' 


W hile day by day our loved ones glidk 
in spectra! silence, hushed and lone, 


To the cold shadows which divide 
The living from the dread Unknown :— 


While even on the closing eye, 

And on the lip which moves in vain, 
The seals of that stern mystery 

Their undiscovered trust retain ;— 


And only midst the gloom of death, 

[ts mournful doubts and haunting fears, 
Tap yY\< : a) 1 , } 
lwo pale, sweet angels, Hope and Faith, 

Smile dimly on as through their tears ;— 


’Tis something to a heart like mine 
To think of thee as living yet; 
To feel that such a licht as thine 


Could not in utter darkness set. 


o 
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Less dreary seems the untried way 
Since thou hast left thy footprints there, 
And beams of mournful beauty play 


Round the sad Angel’s sable hair. 


Oh !—at this hour when half the sky 
Is glorious with its evening licht, 

And fair broad fields of summer lie 
Hung o’er with greenness in my sight; 


While through these elm boughs wet with rain 
The sunset’s golden | re 
With clover bloom and yellow grain 


And wood-draped hill and stream between 








I long to know if see ke this 
Ar hidde n tror é es V¢ 
If earth’s familiar | liness 
Haunts not thy heaven’s serener skies. 
For sweetly here 1 pon thee grew 
The lesson which that beauty gave, 
An ideal of the Pure and True 
In earth and sky and gliding wa 
And tmay be tha ly S$ 
The soul an upward impu here, 
With a diviner beauty blend 
And greets us in a holier spher 
Through groves where blight never fell 
The humbler flowers may twin 


And simple draughts from childhood’s well 
Blend with the ancel-tasted wine. 


But be the prving vision veiled, 


And let the seeking lips be dun 


Where even seraph eyes have fail 
: 

Shall mortal blindness seek to come ? 
Wi only Know that th u has l 

And that the same returniess tide 
Which bore thee from us, s 

4 j 

lw wn I j e wi li i l 

Un ali tl I Kest v | 

And to our gaze er ull tur 


That page of God’s mysterious book 
We so much wish, yet dread to learn. 


With Him, before whose awful power 
Thy spirit bent its trembling knee 

Who, in the silent greeting flower, 
And forest leaf, looked out on thee, 


We leave thee, with a trust serene 
Which Time, nor Change, nor Death can move 

While with thy child-like faith we lean 
On Him whose dearest name is Love 
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PETRARCH. 


It is rather late now to offer our 


readers a review of Campbell’s Life of 


Petrarch. We took it up with sucha 


purpose when it was new, but desisted 
on finding the book a performance very 
inferior to the promise of its 
matter 1s not new, hor put in any new 
lig the manner is not good, nor 
consistent in any one kind of 


1 


the style is sententious, turg 


JALLNESS 5 


cid, flippant, 
sa . , 

and familiar, by turns; the language 

sometimes pedantic and at others vul- 


gar; and the whole work so flimsy that, 
like the Sybilline oracles, if two-thirds 
of it were burned, the rem under w uld 
be worth the whole. There are traces 


too of inc mpetency de per than de- 


fect of style; there are tokens of ig- 
norance of the subjectand of congenial 
Wr . : ast 
subjects, signs of a learning hastily 
] ; } : 1] svt ' ' 
laid in pro-hac-vice, and jaid out agam 


still crude, lumpy, and unassimilat 


But enough: we have something 1 
say a Vetrarch, something about 
‘ ? 22 

Camy il, id s mething abi ul Whal- 


ever may come in our way, but no 
more about this book. 

Prose by a Poet, is not, on the whole, 
a ve taking title; Mr. Montgomery 


once tried if it would sell a book, but 





did not meet with very distinguished 
success. It isa little as if one should 
say, Enclish by a Dutchman, or Horse- 
T n lit) hy a Lil I [ex ‘ t bli 
verse, as a general rule, destroys prose, 
and thecontrary. Byron excelled in both; 


but such instances are rar 


prose 1s Lalla-Rookh-ish, and South- 
( poems are Book-of-the-C hurch-is! 
Such rules cannot be absolute; | 

{ um pb i 1S not an exception 

on ind his pr has soma ‘ 

so little merit of any ki - 
deem it, that it ve ris to u Cas- 
ant suspicions as to the grou 


which we have admired his verse. 


What is good verse? What makesa 


rood a great poet 2 And what claim 
hes ¢ hell—what claim has Pe 
ias il eil—what clarm has | 


trarch, to such a title? These are dif- 
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shall cive them some consideration in 
the tone of our age and country 5 in 


that sceptical cross-examining spirit 
which tries the spirits, and likes to see 
things proved. 

For there is proof even in matters of 
poetry. Verses are intrinsically and 
really good or bad; like fruits from the 
tree, or water from the fountain, taking 
essential character from the minds that 
produce them. If the mind be not in- 
stinct with immortality, then is the 
poetry a form without a substance; 
specious, perhaps, but empty; a result, 
according to Campbell’s own clever 
expression, of “ tactics in the march of 
words ;” not a spe aking of the soul to 
the soul,—for the age has a soul, and 
he true poet has his mission to speak 


and such an one shall never lack 


hearers. His voice sounds to the initi- 
ated—to the elect; and they, in this 
busy generation, are ali the active and 
honorable, all who are true children of 


the age; all who, while the long sleep 
is not yet fallen on them, would fain be 
up and doing,—aye, up and doing good ; 
ind something great, if possible—but 
let it be good first. What they would 
highly, that they would holily ; and, 
unlike Macbeth, not only would not 
play false, but would not wrongly win. 
These are the children of the spirit of 
of that spirit 
which, like a litule leaven, is now lea- 


vening this vast lump of a world. 


the age—the sharers 


These are they to whom Longfellow 

iks, and let ushear him. We may 
ma strange and improbable chang- 

n times to come, but does anybody 
Heleve hat su 1 WOI as these shall 
be lost @ 

“ Life is real, life is earnest, 

And the grave is not its goal; 


Dust thou art. to dust returnest, 


VW t spoken of the soul. 
N enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end o1 way; 
I to h to-morrow 





han to-day. 





Sir Philip Sidney said, the old ballad 


of Chevy Chace made his heart leap as 
at the sound of a trumpet. Sir Philip 
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decays. We cavil at human nature; 
we talk of the increase of crime, of the 
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shut ir eyes to the mighty truth that, 
» far as history can be interpreted, 
every great vice d crime diminishes, 
every virtue is more and more diffused 
and cherished. Religious persecution, 
war, tyranny, slavery, and intemper- 
ance, are put under the ban of the civil- 
ized world, and the whole world now 
mu ‘ Luall' ievitably be civi l. 
roe 
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this class, or ‘“Lochiel,” and if you find 
he does not relish it, macadamise the 
poetry, take the rhymes out, disjoint 
the measure, and see whe ther you can 
relish it yourself. There remains no- 
thing but oo” common-places of bal- 
lad-singing. Campbell’s “ tactics in 
the march of words” are admirable, his 
measure is most perfect and harmoni- 
ous; his poetry would appear delight- 
ful even if read to a man who under- 
stood no English: it is sweet, graceful, 
perfect, what you please, but | burning 
words and breathing thoughts there 
are none. 

Campbell, then, shall not be the lau- 
reate of the march of mind—that is ea- 
sily decided; but the question is much 
more difficult, who shall? He who 
will have minds march to his music 
should have some progress in his own; 
he should cheer us on, and go before 
like a trumpeter, not sit like a fiddler 
in an orchestra, and keep us promenad- 
ing up and down; and yet most poets 
do so. 7 he *y sec lude the mse ly es from 
the world, at least from its active em- 
ployments, and go round and round in 
one circle of ideas; and, so far from 
to-morrow finding them farther than 
to-day, in any progress towards know- 
ledge, it is a chance rather if yesterday 
did not. The age marches and leaves 
them behind, as it must all non-practi- 
eal men. This is not the true system. 
He who would tell the world some- 
thing, should inform himself first what 
it knows already. He who would ex- 
cite, surprise, or please it, must first 
know it; and to know it, must mix in 
it. He must mix inits real bustle of 
business, in its contests for material 
interest; he must watch the collisions 
that take place there, expose himself 
to them, and note his experience well 

himself and others; and if he live a 
century, every day will add to this ex- 
perience some new and unexpected 
line. Such a man will not write much, 
but what he writes will have its mean- 
ing, and the ardor and enterprise of 
youth, the riper and deeper thoughts, 
the more enlarged, sadder, yet more 
charitable and impartial views of man- 
hood, and the serene wisdom of age, 
will appear in their due succession. 
His works will be the reflection of his 
life—a chart for those who shall come 
afier—an impressive precept added to 
many precepts—a grain in the pyra- 
mid, contributed toward the building 
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up of human perfectibility. Such 
shouid the poet be for the benefit of 
his poetry, and for his own, and for his 
readers. Not a pensioner like Words- 
worth ; not a troubadour like Petrarch ; 
nota man living in morbid seclusion 
like Cowper ; not one writing verses by 
contract at so much a day like Moore ; 
but an active denizen of the ev ery-day 
world, independent, vigorous, and 
observant, writing from fulness of 
thought and knowledge. Such a man 
would stir up the hearts of Pearl-street, 
and only sucha man. If one went to 
them from the dead, though it were 
Homer, they would not hear him; but 
let one come who lives, and who has 
lived to some purpose, and whose 
works give evidence of his life, and to 
him they will give ear. 

It is an old, but a stale and false 
adage, which would persuade us that 
matters of taste are not subjects of 
argument. It is a convenient thing 
for a prating critic first to set taste 
above reason, and then to give himself 
out for the oracle of taste, after which 
he leaves you no alternative but to 
worship his false gods, or be proscribed 
asaVandal. Yet there zs reason even 
in matters of poetry. Like the bubbles 
on alcohol, which, to the skilful eye, 
are the sure proof of the spirit, even so 
itis with these bubbles of the mind. 
The weak and washy intellect cannot 
give them forth bright and strong; the 
false and perverted cannot produce the 
pure and holy. What is Petrarch to 
us? What was he to himself, to his 
family, to his friends, to hisage? A 
false priest, a negligent father, an 
amiable and attached friend and cor- 
respondent perhaps, but not free from 
interest in his attachment, and not 
known in his long life ever to have 
done one generous or disinterested act. 
Yet he was something beyond his age 
both in virtue and knowledge, enough 
so to have made it his highest duty to 
educate his children and bequeath that 
knowledge and virtue to them. Such 
a legacy, in the then existing state of 
Italy, would have been worth more 
than his poetry. Such a family might 
have been a leavening nucleus in the 
mass of the depravity of the time. 
Petrarch thought not of that; he ran 
about after laurel crowns, and danced 
attendance on emperors and nobles, 
dawdling on in endless verse about 
Laura, and pedantic epistles to Virgil 
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and Quintilian, and others equally 
effective to contemporary princes, 
popes, and tribunes. ‘The story of his 
attachment to Laura, of which we 
have heard so much, is treated with a 
respect it never merited; the grave ar- 
guments which learned men have 
written about it are as puerile as the 
thing itself, but they have succeeded in 
sheltering it from the contempt it de- 
serves. If it was a solemn hoax, it 
was wondrous pitiful to persist in it 
fifty years—to treat it in his letters to 
his intimate friends, and no doubt in 
his conversation too, as a reality, asthe 
absorbing passion of his soul. He 
might have used it as a stalking-horse 
for his poetry without all this silly du- 
plicity and affectation. But he liked 
the foppery of the thing; he was dis- 
posed, like those young gentlemen 
Prince Arthur speaks of, to “ be as sad 
as night only for secardirwaton "and,as a 
young gentleman and an old one, he 
played on this interesting part to the 
last. We have slid insensibly here 
from the hypothetical into the posi- 
tive, and find ourselves asserting the 
humbug which we set out by suppos- 
ing, but really the alternative is too 
nonsensical for a Yankee imagination. 
A passion suddenly conceived, even at 
first sight—by a priest, too—a man 
sworn to celibacy before God, and by 
all the religion he believed, perhaps 
more—and for the wife of another, and 
this passion lasting without encourage- 
ment, with little or no intercourse, or 
even acquaintance, through long ab- 
sence—and, inspite of the lover’s having 
another mistress and a family, lasting 
twenty years, to Laura's death, and 
outliving her thirty more! All this is 
so contrary to our ideas of love, of sense, 
of reason, and of propriety, that it is 
hazarding very little to say, the poetry 
that sets it forth could never, under 
any circumstances, become popular or 
continue so here. The poetry is beau- 
tiful, often exquisite, polished, ingeni- 
ous, soft, and musical, but as monoto- 
nous as an AZolian harp, and as worth- 
less, when you sum its sense up, as 
a penny-whistle. Expressions occur 
which you remember and treasure up, 
gems of prettiness in language and 
thought, but all wasted on this silly 
tissue, which annoys and tires one 
more than all these incidental plea- 
sures refresh. But this is what Pe- 
trarch has left behind him; to this 
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purpose he lived and died ; by this per- 
formance he is now chiefly had in re- 
membrance. Shall we say that he 
was great? 

It would be a balm to many am- 
bitious minds to be set right, once 


really and truly right, on this subject of 


greatness. It would bea pleasure to 
shake off the oppression of presumed 
inferiority, to reconcile one’s self to ob- 
scurity, to feel the consciousness of ap- 
proaching some standard of worth and 
honor which no breath of popular 
opinion, no caprice of fashion nor pre- 
judice can exalt ordebase. Philip Van 
Artevelde has said, “the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men,” and very 
probably indeed it is so. The quali 
ties which aie a man famous and 
conspicuous,—the qualities which give 
success in any career, or very often the 
chances which give it without quali- 
ties,—are what poets have taught men 
to respect ; but these are not what our 
natures are formed in sincerity and 
truth to revere. The poets have mis- 
led us; they have pandered to our vi- 
ces, and have used their art to set forth 


the joys of intemperance, the honors of 


tyranny and cruelty, and the puerili- 
ties of amatory nonsense; and thus 
possessing fully with their sweet tones 
the ear of childhood and youth, they 
have falsified our ideas of pleasure, 
honour and ambition through succes- 
sive generations. The main error they 
teach is e . rywhere the same; they 
place the ol yec isof life always in some- 
thing extrinsic, they bid us look for 
celebrity and notoriety as the great 
tests and essential principles of happi- 
ness, and not to our own hearts or con- 


sciences, or to that narrow circle of 


domestic relations where alone we can 
in general be truly appreciated. No 
one can doubt that if bacchanalian 
songs had never been invented, millions 
of recruits would have been withheld 


from the armies of intemperance. If 


no Lauras had been sung and celebrat- 
ed, many a female heart that now 
pants for the reputation of a belle, 
would be easy in the enjoyment and 
diffusion of some more tranquil and 
more attainable happiness. Many a 
man who now annoys mankind by his 
efforts at some sort of violent pre- 
eminence, who seeks, if not to extort 
our respect or approbation, at least to 
force himself upon our knowledge and 
compel us to be familiar with his name ; 
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many a man of this kind might have 
been a saint and a sage in private life, 
had the finger-posts of his infancy 
pointed him the way to independence, 
—true independence ; that loftiest and 
most perfect condition of the soul, 
which only can place a man above 
mankind ; can teach him to measure 
his faculties with his duties, and do 
truly and quietly that which he can do 
most effectually ; and can procure to 
him sometimes the reward of that 
“ self-approving hour,” when he feels 
in the still small voice that says 
to him “ well done,” the direct inspira- 
tion of his God. 

It is a detestable heresy and one 
for which poets chiefly are responsible, 
which teaches that there is no scope for 
great talent in private life. The mute 
Milton must be reproached that he is 
also inglorious; the guiltless Crom- 
well is set in our estimation at a pin’s 
fee in comparison with the guilty one. 
A presumption of inferiority is deduced 
from the want of notoriety, success 
becomes thus invidious, and bad feel- 


ings are generated which cause half 


the misery of society. All this is 
wrong. It is private life that the 
human mind is most generally des- 
tined and designed to act; it is thither- 
ward that its highest qualities tend— 
it is there they must seek their natural 
exercise, their appointed tasks, and 
their reward. It is there that poetry 
should follow them; there it should 
seek the undisguised, unstudied man, 
in the freshness, the originality, the 
rich variety of nature. The mask, the 
costume, the grimace of public life are 
gone; the monotony of etiquette and 
affectation have given place to the play 
of feeling, the ebbs and flows of pas- 
sicn, and the modes, phases and phan- 
tasies, and caprices, that successive 
hours and days, and time, and chance, 
bring with them. But sock and bus- 
kin courage, rhetorical patriotism, and 
scenic love, have had their day; our 
relish of them is gone, and we even hate 
them, except indeed in the fresh sim- 
plicity of those earliest bards who 
sang when everything was new. 

Yet we must have poetry ; the desire 
of itisas natural tomanas language ; he 
makes it wherever he has words. The 
step humanity is now taking, the ob- 
ject it is now seeking, the inspiration 
which is now breathing through the 
vast mind of the million, must some- 
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where reach its sublimest conception, 
and find its loftiest and purest expres- 
sion, and there is the Poet of the Age. 
Of the age only, if his theme be local, 
personal « or transitory; and of all ages, 
if it be deep and broad, and general. 
Chevy Chase may go to its repose,—it 
touches no chords that vibrate in this 
generation. We have all read it, and 
perhaps with a certain pleasure; but 
when the page is laid aside, there is 
nothing in our daily life to call it up to 
us again, and its traces are effac ed from 
our minds. But Prospero’s reflections 
on the vanity of the world, Claudio’s 
on Death, or [sabel’s apostrophe to Hea- 
ven on Mercy ; these, for the very con- 
trary reason, we never forget; nor can 
they ever, after they are once impressed 
upon our memories, be very long ab- 
sent from our thoughts. Scenes fitted 
to recall them pass before us every 
day ; and when they do so, these refin- 
ing, softening, and elevating thoughts 
find a readier welcome in our minds, 
dwell in them longer, and exercise on 
them a more familiar influence, by the 
aid of the exquisite beauty of the Jan- 
guage in which they present them- 
selves. Without the informing spirit, 
the beauty of expression and imagery 
were nothing ; the polishers of words 
would be just as well employed to po- 
lish pebbles; but the man who has 
made the forms his own in which our 
holiest thoughts are fain to dress them- 
selves, who is the interpreter between 
us and them, is become something 
higher than a man; he isan influence 
and a power.upon the souls of a peo- 
ple. 

Take this view of a poet’s office, and 
what is Petrarch? Take this view of 
the subjects of poetry, and what is 
Laura? View the world from this 
point, and we perceive immediately 
that the thoughts which master it, are 
something widely different from the 
shrewd devices which attract its eye 
or please its ear for a moment, or gain 
a certain command of its physic al en- 
ergies. They are thoughts which the 
noise of war and conquest does not 
suggest, which grasping schemes of 
domination are certain to shut out, and 
which dwell not in the aspirations of 
him who through any of the thousand 

aths of human life is seeking mainly 
fis self-glorification. But they are 
breathed and reciproc ated through a 
vast brotherhood of sympathising spir- 
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its, each one of whom is alone but as 
a drop, but the whole are as a tide, 
setting with irresistible force towards 
a point to which it is now God’s mani- 
fest will to conduct Humanity. The 
mountains and hills shall be brought 
low, the valleys shall be exalted, the 
proud shall be abased, and grace shall 





be given to the humble; and the holiest 
and purest and highest endowments 
of which our nature is susceptible, shall 
be as abundantly developed in our so- 
ciety, as beryl and jacinth and chryso- 
prasus in the foundations of the New 
Jerusalem. 


THE ANGEL OF TEARS. 


BY WALTER 


Hien, high in space floated the angel 
Alza. Of the Spirits who minister in 
heaven Alza is not the chief; neither 
is he employed in deeds of great im- 
port, or in the destinies of worlds and 
generations. Yet if it were possible 
for envy to enter among the Creatures 
Beautiful, many would have pined for 
the station of Alza. There are a million 
million invisible eyes which keep con- 
stant watch over the earth—each Child 
of Light having his separate duty. 
Alza ts one of the Angels of Tears. 

Why waited he, as for commands 
from above ? 

There was a man upon whose brow 
rested the stamp of the guilt of Cain. 
The man had slain his brother. Now 
he lay in chains awaiting the terrible 
day when the doom he himself had in- 
flicted should be meted to his own per- 
son. 

People of the Black Souls !—beings 
whom the world shrinks from, and 
whose abode, through the needed se- 
verity of the law, is in the dark cell 
and massy prison—it may not be but 
that ye have, at times, thoughts of the 
beauty of virtue, and the blessing of a 
spotless mind. For if we look abroad 
in the world, and examine what is to 
be seen there, we will know, that in 
every human heart resides a mysterious 
prompting which leads it to love good- 
ness for its ownsake. All that is ration- 
al has this prompting. It neverdies. It 
can never be entirely stifled. It may 
be darkened by the tempests and 
storms of guilt, but ever and anon the 
clouds roll away, and it shines out 
again. Murderers and thieves, and 
the most abandoned criminals, have 
been unable to deaden this faculty. 

It came to be, that an hour arrived 
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when the heart of the imprisoned fra- 
tricide held strange imagining. Old 
lessons and long forgotten hints, about 
heaven, and purity, and love, and gen- 
tle kindness, floated into his memory 
—vacillating, as it were, like delicate 
sea-flowers on the bosom of the turgid 
ocean. He remembered him of his 
brother as a boy—how they playe d to- 
gether of the summer afternoons—and 
how, wearied out at evening, they 
“es pleasantly in each other’s arms. 

, Master of the Great Laws! couldst 
oe but roll back the years, and place 
that guilty creature a child again by 
the side of that brother! Such were 
the futile wishes of the criminal. And 
as repentance and prayer worked forth 
from his soul, he sank on the floor 
drowsily, and a tear stood beneath his 
eyelids. 

Repentance and prayer from him ! 
What hope could there be for aspira- 
tions having birth in a source so pollut- 
ed? Yet the Sense which is never 
sleepless heard that tainted soul’s de- 
sire, and willed that an answering mis- 
sion should be sent straightw: Ay. 

When Alza felt the mind of the Al- 
mighty in his heart—for it was ren- 
dered conscious to him in the moment 
—he cleaved the air with his swift 
pinions, and made haste to perform the 
cheerful duty. Along and earthward 
he flew—seeing far, far below him, 
mountains, and towns, and seas, and 
stretching forests. At distance, in the 
immeasurable field wherein he travel- 
led, was the eternal glitter of countless 
worlds—wheeling and whirling, and 
motionless never. After a brief while 
the Spirit beheld the city of his desti- 
nation; and, drawing ni; zh, he hovered 
over it—that great ‘city, shrouded in 
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the depths of night, and its many 
thousands slumbering. 

Just as his presence, obedient to his 
desire, was transferring itself to the 
place where the murderer lay, he met 
one of his own kindred spreading his 
wings to rise from the ground. 

«(, Spirit,” said Alza, “ what a sad 
scene is here!” 

“| grow faint,” the other answer- 
ed, ‘‘at looking abroad through these 
cuilty places. Behold that street to 
the right.” 

He pointed, and Alza, turning, saw 
rooms of people, some with their minds 
maddened by intoxication, some utter- 
ing horrid blasphemies—sensual crea- 
tures, and wicked, and mockers of all 
holiness. 

“QO, brother,” said the Tear-Angel, 
“Jet us not darken our eyes with the 
sight. Let us on to our appointed 
missions. What is yours, my bro- 
ther ?” 

“Behold!” answered the Spirit. 

And then Alza knew for the first 
time that there was a third living thing 
near by. With meek and abashed 
gesture, the soul of a girl just dead 
stood forth before them. Alza, with- 
out asking his companion, saw that 
the Spirit had been sent to guide and 
accompany the stranger through the 
Dark Windings. 

So he kissed the brow of the re-born, 
and said, 

“ Be of good heart! Farewell, both!” 

And the soul and its monitor depart- 
ed upward, and A!za went into the 
dungeon. 

Then, like a swinging vapor, the 
form of the Tear-Angel was by and 
over the body of the sleeping man. To 
his vision, night was as day, and day 
as night. 

At first, something like a shudder 
went through him, for when one from 
the Pure Country approaches the wick- 
edness of evil, the presence thereof is 
made known to him by an instinctive 
pain. Yet a moment, and the gentle 
Spirit cast glances of pity on the un- 
conscious fratricide. In the great Mys- 
tery of Life, Alza remembered, though 
even Ae understood it not, it had 
been settled by the Unfathomable that 
Sin and Wrong should be. And the 
angel knew too, that Man, with all 
the darkness and the clouds about him, 
might not be contemned, even by the 
Princes of the Nighest Circle to the 
White Throne. 
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Heslept. Hishair, coarse and tangly 
through neglect, lay in masses about 
his head, and clustered over his neck. 
One arm was doubled under his cheek, 
and the other stretched straight for- 
ward. Long steady breaths, with a 
kind of hissing sound, came from his 
lips. 

So he slumbered calmly. So the 
fires of a furnace, at night, though not 
extinguished, slumber calmly, when 
its swarthy ministers impel it not. 
Haply, he dreamed some innocent 
dream. Sleep on, dream on, outcast! 
There will soon be for you a reality 
harsh enough to make you wish those 
visions had continued alway, and you 
never awakened. 

Oh, it is not well to look coldly and 
mercilessly on the bad done by our fel- 
lows. That convict—that being of the 
bloody hand—who could know what 
palliations there were for his guilt ? 
Who might say there was no prema- 
ture seducing aside from the walks of 
honesty——no seed of evil planted by 
others in his soul during the early years ? 
Who should tell he was not so bred, 
that had he at manhood possessed aught 
but propensities for evil it would have 
been miraculous indeed ? Who might 
dare cast the first stone ? ; 

The heart of man is a glorious tem- 
ple; yet its Builder has seen fit to let 
it become, to a degree, like the Jewish 
structure of old, a mart for gross traf- 
fic, and the presence of unchaste things, 
In the Shrouded Volume, doubtless, it 
might be perceived how this is a part 
of the mighty and beautiful Harmony; 
but our eyes are mortal, and the film 
is over them. 

The Angel of Tears bent him by the 
side of the prisoner’s head. An instant 
more, and he rose, and seemed about 
to depart, as one whose desire had been 
attained. Wherefore does that plea- 
sant look spread like a smile over the 
features of the slumberer ? 

In the darkness overhead yet linger 
the soft wings of Alza. Swaying 
above the prostrate mortal, the Spirit 
bends his white neck, and his face is 
shaded by the curls of his hair, which 
hang about him like a golden cloud. 
Shaking the beautiful tresses back, he 
stretches forth his hands, and raises 
his Jarge eyes upward, and speaks 
murmuringly in the language used 
among the Creatures Beautiful: 

“Tcome. Spirits of Pity and Love, 
favored children of the Loftiest—whose 








pleasant task it is with your pens of 
adamant to make record upon the Sil- 
ver Leaves of those things which, when 
computed together at the Day of the 
End, are to outcancel the weight of the 
sum of evil—your chambers | seek !” 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS 


CHURCHILL C. 


Axpovut three years ago the name of 
Mr. Cambreleng was introduced in the 
present series, but owing to his ab- 
sence from the country—(he was then 
travelling in Europe, before his ap- 
pointment to the Russian Mission)—it 
was not in our power to procure a por- 
trait, from which an engraving might 
be taken. That which serves as the 
usual monthly embellishment of our 
present Number, is copied with admi- 
rable fidelity from a Daguerreotype 
miniature recently executed by an art- 
ist in that line, who has certainly car- 
ried it to a degree of perfection unsur- 
passed, if equalled, on our side of the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. Cambreleng, who returned about 
a year ago from St. Petersburg, to 
which court he was appointed Minister 
by Mr. Van Buren, bas long held a pro- 
minent position before the public eye, 
as one of the ablest and most consist- 
ent supporters of democratic princi- 
ples, and of that liberal public policy 
which is closely akin to democratic 
principles, and which is comprised in 
the one expression, the result of all the 
analysis of the science of Political 
Ec onomy;, Free Trade. More dis- 
tinctively, pe rhaps, than any feature of 
his public life, this may be said to con- 
stitute the chief characteristic which 
marks and individualizes him as a po- 
litician and a statesman. 

He was born at Washington, North 
Carolina, in October, 1786. His name 
was derived from his great-grandfather, 
Churchill Caldom, whose father came 
from Scotland, and settled on the Pam- 
lico River, in the beginning of the last 
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And the Angel of Tears glided away. 

While a thousand air-forms, far and 
near, responded in the same tongue 
wherewith Alza had spoken: 

“ Beautiful, to the Eye of the Centre, 
is the sigh which ushers repentance !” 


WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


XXXIII. 


CAMBRELENG, 


OF NEW-YORK. 


(With a fine Engraving on steel.) 


century. On the maternal side he is 
the grandson of Col. John Patten, a 
gallant revolutionary officer, who was 
a major in the second regiment in the 
North Carolina line, and who bore an 
honorable part in the battles of the 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Mon- 
mouth, and in the defence of Charles- 
ton. 

Mr. Cambre leng, by the death of his 
father, was left an orphan at an early 
age, the oldest of four children—three 
sons and a daughter; and the strait- 
ened circumstances of his family, occa- 
sioned by the long absence of his 
grandfather from home, while engaged 
in the service of his country, and the 
necessary sacrifices of such a period, 
together with the early death of his 
father, deprived him of the advantages 
of classical education. He was com- 
pelled to return home from the acade- 
my at Newbern, at which his first ru- 
diments of instruction had been ac- 
quired, before the age of twelve years. 
None acquainted with Mr. Cambre- 
leng can fail, however, to be made sen- 
sible how well this deficiency has been 
since supplied, by the native energies 
of a remarkably vigorous and observing 
mind, by self-cultivation, and by exten- 
sive travel both at home and abroad. 
At school he had been very ambitious, 
and soon, though but a short time en- 
joying its advantages, outstripped in a 
signal manner all his competitors for 
its distinctions. He was then studying 
with the expectation of being sent to 
Princeton College, when he was com- 
pelled to leave the academy, and retire 
to his grandmother’s plantation, or 
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farm, where he spent about a couple 
of years. He here prosecuted his stu- 
dies in private for several months, 
though unaided, yet with undiminished 
zeal, to maintain his position with his 
more fortunate classmates who were 
able to remain at school; and it was 
not till reluctantly forced to abandon 
all hope of going, either to Princeton 
or to the University at Chapel Hill, 
that he discontinued them in despair. 
Disappointed in these early and am- 
bitious hopes, he became an enthusi- 
astic hunter and fisherman, and passed 
many a night in scouring the swamps 
with his dogs, torch and axe, and 
many a day in his canoe on the Pam- 
lico River. Being young, it was also 
his province to “ drive” the hounds in 
the stag hunts, which were frequent 
in that neighborhood. These traits 
of the boy are thus referred to, because, 
sooth to say, the veteran statesman 
may still be said to lead much the 
same sort of life, in the intervals 
which the force of early formed tastes 


and habits still induce him ocecasion- 
ally to snatch from more ambitious 
pursuits. 


At the age of fourteen he was placed 
in the store of a merchant in Carolina, 
with whom, about two years there- 
after, he removed to New York, in 
1802; to which circumstance is to be 
ascribed the transfer of his public ca- 
reer from the soil of his birth and fa- 
mily associations, to the great commer- 
cial metropolis of which he afterwards 
and continued through not less 

Congressional terms, or 
years, a Representative in 


became, 
than nine 
eighteen 
Congress. 
After this, he passed through a life 
of chequered fortune and adventure in 
the great game of commerce. The 
failure of his employer threw him on 
his own unaided uurces. In 1806, 
he was engaged as a clerk by an emi- 
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nent merchant in Providence, Rhode 
Island, who was largely concerned in 
the Northw est Coast trade of the Pa- 
cific ocean. It may be cited as a sig- 
nal evidence of the character for talents 
and integrity which he was early able 
to establish for himself, that, on the 
death of this gentleman, two years 
afterward, he was employed by the 
executors, at his recommendation, and 
entrusted with the important duty of 
adjusting the affairs cf the estate, 
which were exceedingly complicated 
and extensive. This very responsible 
and difficult duty was discharged with 
entire success, and to the full satis- 
faction of the executor and heirs of the 
estate. While thus situated at Provi- 
dence, as a clerk, with a salary of but 
$600, itis highly honorable to Mr. Cam- 
breleng, that he brought on both of his 
brothers from North Carolina, and 
placed them at school, detraying out of 
his own slender income all their ex- 
penses, and well discharging toward 
them all the duties of the paternal rela- 
tion. From Providence he returned to 
New York; after a few years proceeded, 
in 1812, to New Orleans, ona large com- 
mercial speculation, which was frustrat- 
ed by the declaration of war in June; 
and he was compelled to return to New 
York, by an overland journey alone, 
through the Indian country. On this 
journey he met with a variety of ad- 
venture, hardship, and danger, which 
would be inexhaustible were we per- 
mitted by our limits to linger over their 
narration. About this time commenced 
his connection with Mr. John Jacob 
Astor, with whom his most important 
commercial transactions were had; and 
who, one of the most acute judges of 
men, always re . sed an implicit confi- 
dence in Mr. Cambreleng, entrusting 
to his discretion many business com- 
missions and enterprises of the highest 
importance.* In the prosecution of 


* propos of a man so remarkable as Mr. Astor, in more points of view than one, 


such a testimony as that of Mr. 


ing a correct judgment, to the character of a man so distinguished as Mr. 
may be worth recording 
Cambreleng to a friend, we are permitted to make the fol- 


long been in the commercial community, 
have seen, written by Mr. 


Cambreleng, who had peculiar opportunities of form- 


Astor has 
From a letter we 


lowing extract :—* Most very great fortunes are either inherited, or owing more to 


chance than to bold enterprise or deep 
generally in the end the least successful. 


calculation. 


The most enterprising are 


It was not so with Mr. Astor. No man 


ever surpassed him in the variety and originality of his projects, in boldness of specu- 


lating, 
any of his plans. 


or in foreseeing and comprehending every event which might possibly affect 
Independently of his various speculations on a large scale, his set- 
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these, Mr. Cambreleng became an 
extensive traveller, through various 
parts of Europe and Asia Minor. He 
was afterwards also extensively en- 
gaged in business for himself—which, 
however, after some years, from the 
precarious fluctuations of commerce 
in this country, eventually termi- 
nated unsuccessfully. In the year 
1825, he again made a tour through- 
out England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales. 

Mr. Cambreleng’s life has thus been 
a very adventurous and roving one; it has 
been replete with striking incident and 
romantic adventures, for which, as well 
as for scenery and the novelty of travel, 
he has always had a strong passion. His 
observation has been keen and extensive, 
and he has been very laborious in study 
in the intervals of occupation, and espe- 
cially while his days have been occupied 
and distracted with business, through the 
hours of night. He has been more a 
writer than a reader, and has depended 
more upon observation, experience, and 
reflection, than upon the borrowed trea- 
sures of other minds. Though his career 
has* been commercial, Mr. Cambreleng 
has always been a zealous politician, and 
a uniform advocate of Democratic princi- 
ples. He had not long been permanently 
settled in New York, before he took an 
active part in its politics. The doctrine 
of restrictions on trade for the protection 
of manufactures was then advocated or 
sanctioned by almost all our public men, 
and all who ventured to oppose an increase 
of duties, for the benefit of manufactures, 
were considered as wanting in patriotism. 
The Democratic party had been made an 
instrument, for the promotion of their own 
interests, by prominent capitalists engaged 
in that branch of business, and memorials 
were annually sent to Congress from Tam- 
many Hall, praying for an increase of the 


tariff. Mr. Cambreleng was among the 
few more clear-sighted and fearless who 
then protested against these memorials, 


and ultimately succeeded in persuading his 
political friends to discontinue them. In 
the winter of 1820-21, before he had en- 
gaged in public life, he wrote his ‘ Ea- 
mination of the New Tariff, proposed by 
the Hon. Henry Baldwin, a Representative 
in Congress. By One of the People.’ This 


was a remarkably clear and forcible expo- 
sition of the fallacy of the experiments 
by which the high-tariff school of that day 
---not yet extinct, though now for the pre- 
sent abashed into silence---sought to fas- 
ten upon the young, free energies of this 
country the fictitious system of commer- 
cial policy, of prohibitions, premiums, and 


drawbacks, which, whatever division of 


opinion exists as to its effects on the true 
prosperity of England, is at least the most 
fatal and false to the true spirit of our 
institutions that we could adopt. It form- 
edan octavo volume of near three hun- 
dred pages, and was composed during the 
evening hours, when the author was re- 
leased from the business occupations of 
the day. 

In the spring of 1821, Mr. Cambre- 
leng was nominated for Congress by the 
Democratic party, and though a powerful 
effort was made to defeat his election, by 
his political opponents, and by the manu- 
facturing interest, he succeeded, over a 
very popular candidate nominated in op- 
position to him, by a large majority. The 
seat thus obtained he has ever since pre- 
served till the election in that city in the 
fall of 1838, when the convulsion of the 
then recent yp litical crisis at last etlected 
the object for the accomplishment of which 
all the former efforts of his opponents had 


failed. He thus continued a Member of 


Congress for eighteen years consecutively. 
When the Re publican party sustained its 
overwhelming « tin 1824, he was the 


only Member of Congress of that part 
re-elected from the State. Yet has Mr. 
Cambreleng always, from the outset, been 
opposed by the mercantile interest of that 
city; though in reality, | 


oweve tardy 
that class may be in recognizing the fact, 





he has always been, from the soundness 


of that theory of public policy which has 
always given its entire shape and charac- 
ter-to his public course, their best friend, 


and a most valuable representative of 


their true interest. In 1828, particularly, 
he was vigorously opposed by the mer- 
chants generally, for refusing to advocate 
a hich federal duty on sales at auction. 


How violent and embittered the hostility 
has been made of late years by Mr. Cam- 
breleng’s uncompromising adherence to 
those great principles of the Democratic 
policy in relation to the public currency 
and banking, which the mercantile class 


ement at the mouth of the Columbia river would of itself have rendered him one of 


the most wealthy men in the world, but for our war with Great Britain, and the sale 


of Fort Astoria, contrary to his orders. 


I have enjoyed his confidence for five-and- 


twenty years, and I can say of him, that, however he may be in small matters, he is 
a man of extraordinary genius—of a comprehensive and profound mind—and capabl 


of managing the affairs of a nation,” 
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were so prodiziously mistaken in regard- 
ing as ane igonist to the ‘ir real interests, is 
too well known to require comment or no- 
tice at our hands. In proportion, how- 
ever, to this hostility of political oppo- 
nents have the attachment and confidence 
of the Democratic party of his city and 
State increased with the continued mani- 
festation of his unwavering Republican 
principles—his pure and firm political 
integrity—the consistent soundness of his 
leading doctrines of commercial policy— 
and the eminent ability which he has dis- 
played in the advocacy of them. 

Mr. Cambreleng’s caree rin Congress 
during the eighteen years that he occupied 
a seat in the House of Representatives, 
was eminently useful and honorable. He 
always preferred that post of duty in the 
public service, resting on the free election 
of his constituency, to any other offices of 
honor or emolument, under the Executive 
appointment, which his distinguished ser- 
vices, character, and abilities must have 
made readily accessible to him. He al- 
ways in the House played a prominent 


and influential part---having been gener- 
" ' > P } 2 7 
ally chairman of some of the more im- 


uittees, Commerce, Foreign 
Affairs, and Ways and Means; the chair- 
manship of which latter is well known as 
being the nearest ap proac h that our prac- 
tice admits to the post of leadersh ip of the 
dominant party in the body. In the exercise 
of these functions Mr. Cambreleng was 


the author of numerous reports, charac- 


por fant comm 


terized by remarkable ability, research, 
and value. His celebrated report on 
commerce and navigation, in 1829, cannot 
be forgotten by many of our readers. Two 


editions of it were published by the mer- 
chants of New York, and a third in Lon- 
don. His report on the Surplus Revenue, 
in 1837—on the Independent Treasury and 
on the Public Expenditures—during his 
two last sessions in Congress—are not less 
entitled to special notice. 

Mr. Cambreleng ere well sus- 
tained the character of an able and 
lucid debater. Especially on questions 
connected with the great topics of cur- 
rency and commerce, he was always 
at home, in an abundant knowledge of 
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facts and familiarity with the leading 
principles by which their apparent in- 
tricacies are to be resolved. We sin- 
cerely regret that he did not happen to 
be a Member of the Congress which 
has just passed through one of the most 
extensive and important Tariff debates 
that have yet taken place in this coun- 
try. He would have been found equally 
able and willing to contribute to the 
Free Trade side of the discussion, an 
aid which, though not indeed made 
necessary by any want of force or ful- 
ness on the part of its numerous able 
supporters, would yet have been of an 
e ninently high interest and value. 

In the summer of 1839, Mr. Cam- 
breleng gladly took advantage of the 
first interval of leisure afforded him, 
in retirement from public life, to re- 
visit some of the scenes of his earlier 
travels and adventures in Europe. 
While abroad, after travelling over the 
continent, he received, in England, 
the appointment from the President 
of Minister to the Court of Rus- 
sia. His official residence there was 
rendered short by the change of admi- 
nistration at home, which took place 
by the Whig victory of 1840; for he 
Was prompt to send in his resignation, 
so that it should reach the new Presi- 
dent immediately on_ his installation. 
He reached New York, on his return 
from Russia, in September, 1841,* since 
which period there remains nothing 
for biography to chronicle, beyond the 
simple fact that he has recently retired 
to a country residence, at the town 
of Huntington, Suffolk county, Long 
Island, on the shore of the Sound, 
which he designs, we understand, 
make his fixed abode—in a spot admir- 
ably adapted for the indulgence of his 
unforgotten tastes for the sports of field 
and flood, as well as among a people 
of political character most staunchly 
in harmony with that of his own enure 
past public career. 


Cambreleng, as the author of the inter 


esting paper in the last Number of this Review, under the title of “ New Notes on 


Russia, by a Recent Visiter,” 
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WHIST! 


[ witt be King of Diamonds, 
With treasures all untold, 

And I will win me men of worth, 

For what upon this venal earth 
May not be bought and sold ? 





I will be Ace of Clubs, 
A warrior clad in arms, 
[ will o’ercome, not buy, my foes, 
And conquer by my | rowess, those 
For whom gold hath no charms 


I will be Knave of Spades, 

And softly undermine 
W hat thou would’st overwhelm by force 
Deep but unerring in my cours 

And the brave game is min 





But I'll be Queen of Hearts, 
For doughty warrior, 
And jewelled king, and cunning knave 
The rich, the wily, and the brave, ' 


All, all belong to her! 


a 


oe 


RECONCILIATION 


On, lovelier far 
Than her fairest star, 
Like Dian ’mid her nymphs beamed the night’s sweet queen 
And gazing on her smile, 
Seemed the very earth the while, 
Almost another heaven in that magic sheen. 


wae 


O’er her radiant path 
Swept a cloud’s dark wrath, ' 
And veiled the gentle glory from her brow that shone, 
And as the shadow stole, 
O’er the gazer’s rapt soul, 
: All light from heaven, all beauty from the earth, were gone. 


But the cloud swept by, 
5 And earth again and sky, 
And that lonely watcher’s heart, from its dark sway were free, 
ui And then—ah, then it deemed 
i [t ne’er before had dreamed 
How bright that heaven, how beautiful that earth, could be ! 
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A FOOL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS, 


On my last journey through the north 
of Germany, I did not regret going a 
little out of the way, to see once more 
one who had been a favorite in the 
golden time of my life. It must be un- 
derstood, however, that in the following 
story, the names of countries, places 
and pers ms, are concealed or disguised. 
Yet the history, as improbable as it 
may appear to some, is none the less 
true on that account. 

This favorite was the Baron Olivier 
of Flyeln, with whom I had pursued 
the sciences at the High-School of 
Gottingen. He was then an excellent 
youth, and at the same time one 
of the most intellectual. A love of 
Greek and Roman literature had 
brought and bound us together. I called 
him my Achilles, and he called me his 
Patroclus. In fact, he was a model 
that might have served any artist for 
an Achilles. In form and bearing like 
a young demigod, pride and goodness 
alike shone in the dark fire of his 
glance; supple and active as any one; 
the boldest swimmer, the swiftest- 
footed runner, the wildest rider, the 
most graceful dancer, he had withal, 
the most generous and fearless heart. 
His very nobleness involved him in 
many an unpleasant affair, as he al- 
ways took the part of the oppressed. 
He had therefore many occasions to 
ight with others; did not avoid even 
the best swordsman; went into the 
contest as to a pastime; was never 
himself wounded, as if he bore a 
charmed life, yet never suffered any one 
to escape him unmarked. 

Since our separation, we bad several 
times written to each other, but as it 
happens, when one begins to be tossed 
by the waves of life, though we did 
not wholly forget one another, we at 
last dropped the correspondence. I 
knew nothing of him, finally, except 
that he had become a Captain in a 
regiment of infantry. He must have 
been already about five-and-thirty 


years old, and in the first rank. In the 
course of my journey, I had learned, 
quite accidentally, the station of his 
regiment, and this reconciled me to the 
roundabout way. 

The post-boy drove me into the 
streets of an old, straggling, rich com- 
mercial city, and stopped before one of 
the most respectable hotels. As soon as 
I had learned which was my chamber 
from the waiter, I asked him, whether 
the Baron of Flyeln was with the regi- 
ment now in possession of the place? 

“Do you mean the Major?” asked 
the waiter. 

‘Major he may well be! Is his dwell- 
ing far from this? Can he be spoken 
with at this time? It is late, I know 
—but | wish some one to conduct me 
to him.” 

“Pardon me, but the Baron is not 
with his regiment—he has not been for 
a long time. He took leave, or he 
would have been obliged to take it.” 

“Obliged ? Wherefore 2” 

“He has played all sorts of pranks 
and wonderful capers—I know not 
what! He is at least not right in the 
head: he is cracked—crazed. They 
say, he has studied himself out of his 
wits.” 

The news frightened me so at first, 
that I completely lost possession of my- 
self. 

“ And what then ?” stammered I at 
last, in order to learn something of him 
more accurately. 

“Pardon me,” said the obsequious 
waiter, “‘ but what I know, is only from 
hearsay, for he was sent away before I 
came to this house: still they tell 
many things about him. For instance, he 
had many affairs with the officers, and 
called each one thou, even the General 
—each one, let him be whohe might. 
When he came into possession of a rich 
inheritance from his uncle, he imagined 
himself as poor as a beggar, could not 
pay his debts, and sold what he had on 
and about him. He even vented blase 
phemous speeches in his phrenzy. But 
the funniest part of it is, that he marz- 
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ried himself to an ordinary woman, a 
gypsy, in spite of his family. His 
very dress became that of a madman, 
so that the boys in the street ran after 
him. They grieved very much in the 
city, for he was generally liked before 
that, and must have been, while he 
had his right mind, an excellent man.” 

** And where is he now 2?” 

“T cannot say. He has quitted the 
town—we hear and see nothing of him. 
His family have probably got him a 
place somewhere where he may be 
healed.” 

The waiter could give no further in- 
formation. I had already heard too 
much. I threw myself shuddering into 
a seat. I thought to myself of the 
heroic form of the intellectual youth, of 
whose future I had indulged such fond 
anticipations ;—he who, by his stand- 
ing as well as through his large family 
connexions, might have so easily 
claimed the first place in the army or 
the state; he who, by his knowledge 
and rare endowments, seemed to have 
been called to all that is great,—and 
who was now one of the unfortunate, be- 
fore whom men shrunk back in dread! 
Oh that the Angel of Life had rather 
withdrawn him from the world, than 
left him a miserable and mournful 
spectacle to his friends. 

As willingly as I would have seen 
the good Olivier, it was no longer plea- 
sant tome toinquire for him in the city. 
Alas, he was no more Olivier—no more 
the manly Achilles, but a 
known Torso. I would not have 
wished to see him, even if it had been 
easy for me to find him. I must then have 
changed the mem ry of my Gottingen 
tr 


Achilles the image 


tiable un- 


pi 


of a madman, 
: 


es ' > : 
which would have robbed me of one of 
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my iovellest and Most pieasing Frecoi- 


lections. I did not wish to see him, for 
the same reason, that 1 avoid looking 
at a friend in his coffin, that I may re- 
tain in my thoughts the image of the 
living only; or, as I forbear to enter 
again into rooms which I formerly oe- 
cupied, but are now in the p session 
of another, and which are arranged in 
quite another manner. The Past and 
the Present become confused in my im- 
agination in an intolerably painful 
way. 

I was yet lost in speculations on the 
nature of human existence,—how the 

} 


same spirit which spans the space of 


‘ ‘waree s atthent cum ids Otaie tas 
the universe and aspires to the highest, 
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becomes through the depression and 
injury of the nervous sysiem, like a 
” 


jarring and discordant instrument,—to 


itself and to the rest of the world an 
unintelligible enigma—when the wait- 
er entered and called me to supper. 
The table of the brilliant dining- 
room was crowded with guests. lt 
happened thata place was assigned me 


in the neighborhood of some officers of 


the occupying army. I naturally, as 
soon as the ice was broken between us, 
turned the conversation to my friend 
Olivier. I gave the minutest descrip- 
tion of him, that there might be no 
mistake as to his person; for it was 
probable, as I believed then, that the 
mad Baron of Flyeln might be some 


other than my Achilles of Gottingen. 
' 
| 


But all that I said and all that I heard, 
convinced me t surely that there 


Was no room for mistake. 
“Tt is indeed a sad affair, that of the 


Baron,” sighed one ¢ the oflicers 
‘Everybody liked him; Wew ie of 
the bravest of the regimen in facta 
dare-devil. Wesaw that, « he las 

campaign in F1 W ha is 
dared to do, he did asif in sport. He 
triumphed in eV ryt Df. Just think 
of the affair at the battery of Bell 


Alliance! We ha 1 LOST. tne (re i 
tore the very hair from his head. 


Flyeln cried out, ‘ We must try again, 
or all is gone!’ We had then made 
three assaults in vain. Fliveln we 
ol with his cor l eC! [ ‘ 
v ith | wh ly } ' 
ind, { pre h ! t 
hor bu the : 
tery.” 

‘But it cost half of the compan 
interrupted an old Captain near me; 


plain n 
‘T was an eye-witness. He came out, 








tended the man. The mmon soidiers 
evel e indebted to him for in uction 
in that w! pertal trictly to thei 
own cdulit 

I heard with real tra: por the eu 
logies passed upon the good Olivier. 1] 


knew hin 1 agal 


‘I hey particularly praised his benefi- 


cence. He was the founder and im 
prover of ¢ {i chi 

dren, and had 1¢ to great expense on 
ac unt of it. l ic t r{ d 
in secret; always led a mple a ld re- 
tired life; never gave way to the ex- 


travagance or dissoluteness to which 
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youth, beauty, vigor and health invited 
him. Yes, the officers assured me, 
he had had a signal influence in 
ennobling the tone of the corps,—in 
improv ing their manners as well as in 
enlarging their knowledge. He him- 
self had read lectures upon various sub- 
jects, useful to the warriors, until he 
was silenced.” 

«“ And why silenced 2?” asked I with 
some astonishment. 

“ Why, even in these lectures,” an- 
swered one of my neighbors, “he disco- 
vered some ae of his mental 
disorder. No Jacobin in the French 
National Convention, ever raged so ve- 
hemently against our monarchical ar- 
rangements, and against the various 
European Courts, and their politics, as 
he did at times. He said, right out, 
that the people would sooner or later 
help themselves—thems elves and the 
king—against ministerial « domination, 
priesteraft, and pec uniary exactions. 
He thought that the revolution would 
spread inevitably from nation to na- 
ion, and that, in Jess than half a cen- 
tury, the whole political aspect of Eu- 
rope would be changed. But enough: 
the lectures were forbidden, and very 
properly and justly. Even so madly 
did he declaim at times, that he as- 
sailed the nobility and their preroga- 
tives. If any one reminded him, that 
he himself was a baron, he would an- 
swer, ‘ You are silly to say so, lama 
plain man of sense, and have been 
from the cradle no better than our 
sutler there” 

that was only a prelimina ry 
symptom of his de ors Hall atooge inter- 
posed a young lieutenant. ‘“ The most 
decided act of craziness was, when, 
falling in with Lieut.-Col. Baron Von 
Berkin, he saluted him with a box on 
the ears, and then threw him down 
; afierwards, however, he did not 
dare to fight him, aeeording to chal- 
fence, by which means he offended the 
whole officer-corps.” 

“ Vet he was always a good fighter ; 
one who cared little for the naked 
sword,” said I. 

‘Until then, we knew him for such; 
but, as was said, his whole nature 
changed. When he went out to the 
place where they were about to en- 
gage, he appeared without a sword, 
and with only a whip in his hand, and 
said to the Lieutenant-Colonel, in the 
presence of all of us, ‘ You silly fool, 


stairs 


jor from the Court. 
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you, if I should really tear you open 
with my sword, what good would it 
do you?’ And as the Colonel, 
longer able to contain his wrath, drew 
his” sword, the Major calmly bared his 
breast, held it up to him, and said, 
‘ Are you anxious to become an assas- 
sin ?—strike then! We here joined 
in the conversation, and wished him to 
fight with the Lieutenant-Colonel as 
duty and honor commanded. Then 
he called us all fools together, whose 
maxims of honor, he said, belonged 
rather to the Mad-house or to the 
House of Correction. We soon per- 
ceived that he was not altogether nght 
in his upper story. One of us insulted 
him, but he took no notice of it, and 
only laughed. We repaired to the 
General, and frankly related to him our 
whole case. The General was grieved, 
and the more so, because that very day 
he had received an Order for the Ma- 
He enjoined us to 
say nothing—he would settle all—the 
Major must give satisfaction. The 
next morning at parade, the General, 
according to command, handed over 
the Order, with a suitable speec h to 
the Major. He did not take it, but 
answered in respectful | ae that 
“he had fought against Napoleon for 
the sake of his country, and not for a 
little bit of ribbon. If he deserved 
any praise, he did not wish to wear it 
on his bre ‘ast, asa show to the eyes of 
everybody.” ‘The General was almost 
frichtened out of his senses. But no 
prayers nor menaces could move the 
Major to take the royal distinction. 
Next, the officers stepped forth, and 
declared that they could no longer 
serve with the Major, unless he ren- 
dered some satisfaction. The affair 
came to trial; the Major was — 
soned; and was only re leased by the 
Court. Then his malady bro ke out 
in its fulness. He suffered his beard 
to grow like a Jew’s—wore ludicrous 
dresses—married, to Spite | his relations, 
a quite ordinary, yet pretty girl—a 
foundling, for whom he had already 
had the affair with the Lieutenant- 
Colonel—thought himself, fi ir a long 
while, miserably pov r—and finally, did 
so many foolish things, that he was 
sent by royal command, und t strict 
guardians ship, to his own estate. 
“Where is he now ?” I asked. 
“ Still at his own estate, in Flyeln, in 
the castle of his deceased uncle—dis- 
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tant, it may be, ten hours from this. 
For a long year no one went to him 
without permission—even the manage- 
ment of his business was taken away 
from him. It is now restored to him, 
though he must still render a yearly 
account. He does not venture to stir a 
step beyond his domains. He has 
solemnly excommunicated the whole 
world, and does not permit relatives, 
acquaintances, or friends, to come to 
him. They have now, for a year and 
more, heard nothing of him.” 


THE VISIT. 


From all the tales of the officers it 
was clear, that the unfortunate Olivier, 
after the loss of his understanding, 
would always remain a good-natured 
fool; and that probably the wild spirit 
of freedom, which for some years had 
been the fashion in Germany, had 
seized him more vehemently than it 
ought, or had at least given a color to 
his phantasies. 

All this caused me great appre- 
hension. I could not get to sleep 
for a long while in the night. When 
I awoke in the morning, it wasalready 
late; but I felt myself more active and 
vigorous. The world appeared to me 
ina clearer light than on the previous 
evening, and | resolved to seek my 


much-to-be-pitied friend in his place of 


exile. 

After I had casually surveyed the 
lions of the place, I flung r myse If into 
a waggon, and drove all night and the 
following day, towards Flyeln, to the 
neighborhood of a seaport. The vil- 
lage of Flyeln lay yet two miles dis- 
tant*from this town. The post-master, 
when he heard where I wanted to go, 
laughed, and reminded me that I was 
going on a useless journey. The Baron 
did not permit himself to be seen by 
strangers. I also learned that he ha ( 
not improved in the condition of f his 
mind, but that the good man had 
become firmly persuaded, that the 
whole world during the last century 
bad turned crazy, and that the remedy 
was to go forth from Flyeln. In this 
belief—all the world iho Iding him, and 
he holding all the world, to be sense- 
less—he separated himself altogether 
from other men. His peasants find 
themselves none the less well off on 
account of it, for he did much for 


them. But in return they must obey 
his whims in the smallest matters, 
wear trousers, with long jackets and 
round hats, suffer their beards to grow 
long, and thou all people, espe- 
cially upon the grounds of Flyeln— 
even the most important personages. 
Aside from these crack-brained notions, 
he was one of the most sensible men 
in the world. 

Notwithstanding the warning of the 
post-master, I continued the attempt, 
and went forth towards Flyeln. Why 
should it trouble me, to go two miles 
for nothing, when, for the sake of Oli- 
vier, I had already ventured so far out 
of my way? Nor found I reason to 
fear that I should be driven away, 
since he had not suffered in his memo- 
ry. It was, in truth, a miserable un- 
travelled route, sometimes through 
deep sand, sometimes through newly 
dug brooks and miry ground, some- 
times through rough defiles; several 
times my waggon was like to upset. 
But, about one hour’s ride from Flyeln, 
the land began to rise. The fields 
stood in excellent order upon a wide 
plain; on the right, an oak forest 
stretched in the distance, with its dark 
oreen leaves, like an immense bower; 
on the left, the endless sea, a a 
heaving mirror, with its shining clouds, 
c Fr , ted the panorama. The silane 
of F} | p ered out of the fruit trees, 
willows, ea oo before me; on 
one side, rose a large old structure, 
the castle, encompassed by a wood 
of wild = stnuts; behind, nearer the 
water, lay the village of Lower F _ 
also attac fhed d to the domain of Olivi 
pic turesque ly relieved by rugged ranges 
of rocks, which, in woody cliffs, project- 
ed like little peninsulas far into the sea. 
Fishermen’s boats with sails swarm- 
ed upon the shores, and a ship was 
sailing upon the ridge of the sea, with 
its white sails flickering in the air. 

The nearer ] came to the village 
and castle, the more picturesque and 


cheerful CTeEW th ie scene ry. It po Se 
sessed the peculiar charms of a country 
bordering the sea—those which spring 


from the mingling of the beauties of 


landscape with the majesty of the ocean, 
retired and peaceful cottages contrasting 
with the s tormy life of the elements. 
At any rate, the place of exile selected 
by my friend had attractions enough to 
induce any one to prefer it to the 
privilege of living in bustling cities. 
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In the fields, as well as in the gar- 
dens, I soon discovered the famous 
Flyeln beards. Even the hotel-keeper, 
before whose inn I reined up and 
alighted, was profusely covered with 
hair about his chin and mouth. He 
returned my greeting in a friendly man- 
ner, and seemed to be rather astonish- 
ed at my arrival. ‘Dost thou seek 


the proprietor?” he asked me cour-~° 


teously. I permitted the somewhat 
unusual thou to pass with a smile, 
answering simply yes. ‘Then, I must 
inquire concerning thy name, rank, 
and dwe lling-place. These must be 
announced to Mr. Olivier. He does 
not willingly receive travellers.” 

“But me he will certainly receive. 
Let him be told that one of his oldest 
and best friends, in passing by, wishes 
to speak with him for a little while. 
Let nothing further be said to him.” 

“As thou willst,” replied the host ; 
“but I can anticipate the answer.” 

While the hotel-keeper was looking 
for a messenger, I went slowly through 
the village, direct towards the castle, 
to which a foot-path that ran between 
the houses and a fruit garden, seemed 
to invite me. But it led me astray to 
a building which I took for a wash- 
house. Sidewise, beyond a meadow, 
flowed a preity broad brook, over which 
the high and dark wild chestnuts of 
the ancient homestead of the Baron 
flung their shadows. I determined 
upon the hazard of introducing myself 
to Olivier unannounced. I had pur- 
posely concealed my name from the 
hotel-keeper, in order to see, when 
Olivier should come to me, whether 
he would recognize me. I crossed 
over the meadow—found after long 
seeking a bridge over the brook, and 
a path that led through the underbrush 
towards the wild chestnuts. These 
overshadowed a spacious round plot 
near the castle, ornamented with green 
turf. On both sides stood fine easy- 
chairs under the broad branches of the 
trees, and upon one of the benches sat 
—I was not overcome—Olivier. He 
was reading a book. At his feet a 
child about three years old played in 
the grass. Near him sat a beautiful 
roung woman with an infant at the 
cai, The group was not a common 
one. I stood still, half hidden by the 
shrubs. None of them looked towards 
me. My eyes hung only on the good 
Olivier. Even the black beard which 
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twined about his chin, and by means 
of the whiskers, connected with the 
dark locks of his head, became him— 
and as to his dress, though it was pe- 
culiar, it was not odd. On his head, 
he carried a neat cap, with the shade 
turned against the sun; his breast was 
open, with wide overlapping shirt col- 
lars; he had a green jacket, buttoned 
tight before, with lappets reaching down 
to his knees, loose sailor trowsers, and 
half-boots. He was dressed much in 
the same way as the peasants, only 
more tastefully, and with finer stuffs. 
His mien was quiet and thoughtful, 
and he looked like a man just entering 
his fortieth year. His beard gave him 
an heroic aspect and bearing. He 
stood before me, as I would imagine 
one of the noble forms of the middle 
ages. 

In the meantime, the messenger of 
the tavern-keeper came from the castle 
to the circle of trees. The young fel- 
low took off his beaver, and said, “ Sir, 
there is a stranger on his journey who 
wishes to speak with thee. He says 
that he is one of thy oldest and best 
friends.” 

Olivier looked up and inquired, 
“ Journey? Is he on foot ?” 

“No, he came with the post !” 

“What is his name? Who is he ?” 

“That I can’t say.” 

“He must let me alone. I will not 
see him,” cried Olivier, and made a 
sign to the youth with his hand that 
he must depart. 

“But you must see me, Olivier,” 
cried I, stepping forth, and bowing 
courteously to the young woman. He, 
without moving, even without return- 
ing my salutation, stretched his neck 
towards me, surveyed me for some 
time with a sharp glance, looked 
grave, threw his book down, then ap- 
proached me, saying, “ With whom 
am I speaking ?” 

“What, Achilles no longer knows 
his Patroelus,” replied I. 

= he exclaimed, greatly 
amazed, while he spread out his arms, 
“w elcome, noble Patroclus, in a French 
frock, and with powdered hair.” Then 
he fell upon my bosom. In spite of 
his sarcastic speech both he and I were 
moved, and gave way to tears. An 
interval of twenty years melted away 
in the embrace. We breathed again, 
as we did upon the shores of the Seine, 
or at Borenden. 
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Thereupon, with eyes sparkling with 
joy, he led me to the charming young 
mother, who modestly reddened, and 
said to her, “See, this is Norbert,— 
thou knowest him already from many 
of my stories!” and to me, “ That is my 
beloved wife.” 

She smiled with the veritable smile 
of an angel, and said with an air and 
voice, more kind even than her words, 
“Thou noble friend of Olivier, thrice 
welcome! I have long since desired 
the pleasure of thy personal acquaint- 
ance.” 


[ would have said something oblig- 


ing in return, but I confess that the 
familiar Thou which greeted me, un- 


accustomed to hear it spoken from such 
lovely lips, and in so unrestrained 
manner, quite deprived me of self-pos- 
session.* 

“cc My 
finally, “ 
of more 
chased chea 
you and your 
friend——— 

‘Hallo, Norbert,” interrupted Oli- 
vier laughing, “only one word in the 
beginning, a request,—call my wife as 
thou callest thy God, simply thou. 
Do not disturb the plain customs of 
Flyeln with the fooleries of a German 
master of ceremonies and dealer in 
compliments: it makes a disagreeable 
discord in our ears. Imagine to thy- 
self, that thou art two hundred years, 
or two hundred miles, away from Ger- 
many and Europe, and living again in 
a natural world,—somewhere, if you 
please, in the good old times of the 
Odyssey.’ 

“ Well, Olivier, you have managed to 

be Thou and Thou, with so worthy a 
woman, that no one need be request- 
ed twice; and as to thee, Baroness, 
then —— 

‘Once more hold!” eried Olivier, 
laughing loudly between each word, 
“thy Baroness agrees with thou, about 
as well as thy French frock and shorn 
beard agrees with the name of Patro- 
clus. My peasants are no more bond- 
servants but freemen; I and my wife 
are no more nor less barons than they 
are. Call my Amelia, as everybody 
names her here, Mother—the noblest 
title of a wife—or Madam.” 


gracious lady,” I stammered 
[ have—by a roundabout way 

than miles—pur- 
ply,—the lappiness, 


Vi 
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twenty 
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“Tt appears,” I interposed, “ you 
good pe ople have here in the midst of 
a king lom, founded a republic and 
abolished all nobility.” 

“ Right—all but the nobility of sen- 
timent,” answered Olivier, “and in that 
respect thou findest us in this land 
aristocratic than in 


more extensively 
your own Germany. For with you 
nobility of mind is of little worth, and 


nobility of birth is falling into the mire 
where it properly belongs.’ 

“ Pardon me, but thou art somewhat 
Jacobinically inclined,” responded I; 
“who told thee that nobility of birth 
sinking in public opi- 


among us was 
nion ¢” 
“ Oh, popoi!” he exclaimed, “ must I 


teach thee, then? I knew, some years 
ago,a poor ragged that you pious 
Christians would rather have had not 
born than born. He chaffered so much 
money { ther, that he soon took his 
letters from the post-t ffice with the 
address of a nobleman. After some 
years he was a rich man, and the court- 
ly Germans readily conceived that the 
fellow must have sprung from some 
high birth. All wrote to him from 


that time forth, as a nobly-descended 
Banker. But the secret of it was, that 
the Banker with his ducats, helped the 


finance minister and the prosperity- 
bringing war minister in their straits 
for money. On the spot, then, the useful 
Banker was addressed ‘and desicnated 
as the most nobly born Baron. This 
illumination of the Germans-—this 
mockery of nobility, has spread in a 
few years much further than thou 
believest. But I hope as the nobility 
of birth comes to be regarded among 


you as void, the nobility of mind will 
be much more legitimate and suffi- 
cient.” 


The Baroness, in order to put her 
infant to rest, and to prepare a cham- 
ber for me, left us with the children. 
Olivier led me through his garden, 


whose beds were filled with the choi- 
cest flowers. About a fountain, there 
stood on high pedestals of black stone, 
white marble busts with in 
I read there: Socrates, Cincinnatus 
Columbus, Luther, Bartholomew Las 
Casas, Rousseau, Franklin, and Peter 
the Great. 

‘‘ T see thou still livest in 
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any,” said I. Is there among the 
iving one more worthy than thy excel- 
lent wife, with the two Amorettas, or 
among the dead, any more honorable 
than these here ?” 

“ Didst thou, then, doubt my good 
taste ?” 

“No, indeed, Olivier; but I heard 
that thou hadst completely retired from 
the world.” 

“ Only because I love good company, 
which is nowhere more scarce than in 
the assemblages of people of ton.” 

“Still thou willst grant that it is 
possible that good company may be 
found out of Flyeln! e 

“ Certainly, Norbert, but I will not 
waste time and money in going to find 
it. Let us, however, break off from this. 
You Europeans have so frightfully de- 
parted from the holy simplicity of na- 
ture, both in great things and small— 
for more than a thousand years have 
so much resembled sophisticated 
brutes, that the unnatural has become 
your nature, and you no longer com- 
prehend a plain man. You are such 
corrupt f the human race, that a 
ee being must dread to be among 
you. No, thou noble Norbert, let us 
break off from it. Thou wouldst not 
readily understand me if I spoke. I 
value thee—I love thee—I pity thee.” 

‘ Pity? Why ?” 

“ Since thou livest among fools, and, 
against thy conscience, must remain 
among them.” 

From these words of Olivier’s, I in- 
ferred that he had gone over to his 
fixed idea. It was uncomfortable to 
me to be with him. I wished to draw 
him to some other subject, looked an- 
xiously around, and began, as [ hap- 
pened to remark his beard, to praise it, 
and especially as it was so becoming. 
“Since when hast thou suffered it to 
grow,” asked I. 

* Since I returned to my senses, and 
had courage enough to be reasonable. 
Does it really please thee, Norbert ? 
Why not wear thine own so, too?” 

[ drew my breath, and said, “ If it 
were the common custom, I would 
with pleasure.” 

«“ That’s it! While Folly is the 
fashion—while Nature, with an ugly 
barber’s knife upon the chin, must be 
rooted out with brush and razor—thou 
hast not the courage to be reasonable, 
even in a small matter. This orna- 
ment of man, mother Nature has not 
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given in vain, any more than she has 
the hair on the head. But man, in his 
foolishness, imagines himself wiser 
than the Creator, and first smears his 
chin with soap, and then slicks it with 
a knife. So ong as the nations had 
not altogether departed from Nature, 
they stuck to the beard. Notwith- 
standing Christ and the Apostles wore 
it, Pope Gregory VII, put it under 
ban. And still the clergy held to it for 
a long while, as do the Capucins at 
this day ; but when some old fools be- 
gan to be ashamed of their grey hairs, 
they went on to destroy that on their 
0 and to confine that on their 
sads ina peruke. As they had been 
spiedeaadll to belie themselves in all 
things, they sought to belie their age. 
Old men frisked about with blond hair 
and smooth chins, like young girls, and 
that made them effeminate in disposi- 
tion; and other men followed the ex- 
ample, since they had no courage for 
the truth. Compare the heroic form 
of an Achilles, Alexander, or Julius 
Cesar, with one of our modern Field- 
Marshals or Lieutenants in their un- 
tasteful uniforms ; one of our exquisites, 
with his neckeloth and walking-stick, 
with an Antinous; thyself, O Council- 
man of Norbert, with a Senator of old 
Greece or Rome—must we not laugh 
to split our sides over the caricatures 
that we are.” 

“ Thou art right, Olivier!” said I, 
interposing, “‘ who will deny that the 
old Roman or Greek dress is more 
graceful than ours? But to us in the 
North—we Europeans—a close dress 
is proper and needful ; we should feel 
somewhat uncomfortable in the beau- 
tiful flowing robes of an Oriental or a 
Southron.” 

“ Look at me, Norbert,” said Olivier, 
laughing, as he placed himself before 
me, drew his cap upon one side of his 
head, stuck his left arm jauntily on his 
hip, and continued, “I, a Northland- 
er, in my close, convenient, and simple 
dress, do | compare unfavorably with 
an old Roman citizen? Why does 
the Spanish, Italian, and German cos- 
tume of the middle ages'still please us ? 
Because it was beautiful. An Austrian 
knight, in his helmet, even a hussar, 
would even now catch the eye of Ju. 
lius Cesar. Wherefore, you stiff gen- 
tlemen, do you not follow after your 
betters, as our women have already 
begun todo, since they have cast aside 
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trains and powdered toupees ? Should 
you come to be ashamed once, of being 
caricatures externally, perhaps you 
would then come nearer to nature in- 
ternally. ‘There is some truth in the 
proverb, ‘Cloth makes the man.’ And 
I tell thee, Norbert, my Amelia has 
found me handsomer, since ‘have only 
cropped my beard with the shears, and 
not destroyed it; yes, I believe since 
that time, her affections have grown 
more ardent, as her cheeks lean no 
more on a soft woman-face, but upon a 
man’s ; for the women ever like a man- 
ly man.” 

As Olivier spoke, he was quite ex- 
cited. In fact he stood before me asa 


hero of the earlier times, as if one of 


the old pictures had stepped out from 
its frame alive, as a being of that dif- 
ferent world, which we wonder at, but 
cannot restore. 

“ Really, thou almost convertest me 
to the noble beard,” said I to him, 
“ and I should profit by it, if thou didst, 
since three times every week I should 
escape the torture of the barber.” 

“ Friend,” exclaimed Olivier, laugh- 
ing, “it would not stop with that. 
The beard draws many things after it. 
Fancy thy figure, with its crisp beard, 
and the three-cornered peaked hat on 
the head, like a Jew—the powdered 
pate, with a ratstail in the neck—and 
the French frock, with skirts that stick 
out behind, like a swallow’s tail! 
Away with the nonsense! Clothe 
thyself modestly, becomingly, warmly, 
comfortably, in or vod taste, so as to 
please the eye, but not to distort the 
sublime form of man. Banish all su- 
perfluity. For what is superfluous is 
unreasonable, and what is unreason- 


able is against nature.’ 

As we continued our dispute on this 
point, the Baroness sent a servant to 
call us to dinner. I followed Olivier 
silently, with my head full of thoughts 
which I did not dare to utter. In my 
whole life, it had never happened to 
me to hear so philosophical a fool. I 
was hardly prepared to make a reply 
to his remarks on European habili- 
ments ; for what he said seemed to be 
right. The old saying is not without 
use, that “ Fools and children speak 
truth.” 





THE FEAST. 


Jecause of Olivier’s liking for the 


old Romans and the Homeric Greeks 
I was troubled, on my return to the 
castle, as to his dinner. For to infer 
from his cap, beard, and appearance, 
in other respects, I could hardly do 
otherwise than expect a deportment at 
table which would be highly uncom- 
fortable to me—that I should be 
obliged to take my soup either stretch- 
ed out in the Roman fashion upon 
couches, or tailor-wise, and in good 
Oriental fashion, with my legs crossed 
under each other. 

The amiable Baroness met us and 
conducted us into the dining-room. My 
anxiety was removed as soon as |] 
caught sight of Eur pean tables and 
chairs. The guests soon arrived ; they 
were the maid, the servant, and the 
secretary of the Baron. An active 
young chambermaid remained without 
a seat, and waited, asa Hebe, at the 
feasts of the Patriarchs. The Baron, 
before we sat down, briefly said grace. 
Then began the work of mastication. 
The food was excellently prepared, 
but in a simple style. I remarked that, 
except the wine, all the dainties were 
specimens of their own country and of 
the neighboring sea ; and all the foreign 
spices were wanting, even pepper, in 
the place of which there were salt, cum- 
min, and fennel. 

The conversation was quiet, but so- 
ciable, and related chiefly to rural 
affairs,'and the events of the immediate 
neighborhood. The people behaved 
themselves in the presence of their 
master, neither bashfully nor immo- 
destly, but with great circumspection. 
I seemed to myself among these good- 
looking and bearded men, with their 
brotherly and respectful thou, I must 
say it, somewhat odd and ludicrous, 
and I sat there,with my powdered head, 
stiff pi riail, French frock, and smooth 
chin—there, in the midst of Eur pe— 
as if in a strange world. It pleased me 
that, as different as I was from them, 
and as often as between the thous, 
especially when speaking with the 
Baroness, I slipped in a You, yet no one 
burst into a laugh. 

After a half hour the servants left 
us, and we then protracted the feast, 
and, under the influence of the old 
golden Rhine wine, grew unreserved 
in conversation. 

“T perceive,” said the Baroness, 
laughing, while she placed before mea 
choice bit of pastrv, ‘ that thou missest 
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in Flyeln the Hamburg or Berlin 
cooking.” 

“And [ perceive by my amiable friend, 
that the praise—so much deserved—of 
Flyeln cooking, is due from me, which 
I can pay, at the cost of the Berlin and 
Hamburgh kitchens, without being 
obliged to borrow any flattery. No, 
I have learned for the first time in my 
life, how luxurious a feast can be 
dished up from our own domestic pro- 
ducts, and how easily we may dispense 
with the Moluccas.” 

“ Add to that, friend Norbert,” said 
Olivier, “and with the Moluccas, the 
torture of the nerves, and those foreign 
vices which spring from irritated or 
exhausted nerves in a sickly body. 


“Without healthy flesh and blood, 
Neither mind nor heart are good.” 


“ The most of Europeans are at this 
day self-murderers—murderers of soul 
and of body—by means of cookery. 
What your Rousseaus and Pestalozzis 
correct, you destroy again with coffee, 
tea, pepper, nutmegs, and cinnamon. 
Live simply, live naturally, and two- 
thirds of your preachments, books of 
morals, houses of correction, and apo- 
thecaries, might be spared.” 

“7 grant it,” said I, “ but that was 
long since settled ; yet—” 

‘Well then,” cried he, “even in 
that consists the irredeemable foolish- 
ness of the Europeans. They know 
the better way and avoid it; they 
abominate the worse and pursue it. 


They poison their meats, and drink 
with dear poisons, and keep doctors 
and apothecaries to restore them to 
health, in order to renew the poison- 
ing. They foster a premature ripeness 
in their young men and maidens, and 
afterwards mourn inconsolably over 
their ungovernable impulses. They 


incite, by means of laws and rewards, 
to the corruption of manners, and then 
punish it with the gibbet and sword. 
Are they not altogether like idiots ?” 

‘But, dear Olivier, that has been so 
from the earliest times !” 

‘Ves, Norbert, from the earliest 
times—that is, as soon and as often 
as men passed a single step from Na- 
ture towards barbarism. But we should 
be warned by the sufferings of our ances- 
to be not only as wise, but more 
Otherwise, of what 

Him I regard as 


tors, 
wise than they. 
use is knowledge ? 
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the wisest man, who, tothe innocence 
and purity of a child of Nature, joins 
the manifold knowledge and endow- 
ments of the age. Dost thou concede 
this ?” 

“ Why should I not ?” 

“Well, thou dost grant this; yet 
thou makest not even a beginning of 
improv ement in thy house and inward 
state.” 

“That is still probable in certain 
circumstances. Meanwhile, let me 
tell thee, Olivier, that we artificial 
men, as well as the more simple men 
of Nature, are bound by the hard-to- 
be broken bands of custom. Our ficti- 
tious being becomes itself a kind of 
Art-Nature, which cannot suddenly be 
laid aside with impunity.” 

“ Formerly I thought the same Nor- 
bert. I have been persuaded to the 
contrary by experience. It costs only 
a single heavy moment—a_ strong 
heart; the first struggle against the 
frenzy of mankind will break through 
all to happiness and quiet. I hesitated 
long: I contended long in vain. A 
mere accident decided, and that decided 
my own fortune and the fortune of my 
chosen friends.’ 

“ And that accident, tell it to me 
quick,” said I, for | was curicus to 
learn what had worked so powerfully 
upon the determination and under- 
standing of my friend as to draw him 
over to such odd caprices, and such 
fanciful life and conduct. 

He stood up and left us. 

‘Not so, friend Norbert,” said the 
Baroness, while she looked at me si- 
lently for some time; and there lay in 
the soft smile of her eyes a question 
that went to my heart, “ Thou feelest 
pity for my husband ?” 

‘Only for the unfortunate, and not 
for the happy do we have pity,” 
answered I with an evasion. . 

“Perhaps thou knowest, he is aban- 
doned by his relatives, scorned by his 
acquaintances, and regarded by all the 
world as a crazy man.’ 

* Amiable friend, perhaps subtract- 
ing somewhat that appears an exagge- 
ration to me, which with more pru- 
dent circumspection might be avoided, 
in order not to give offence—subtract- 
ing this, I find nothing in Olivier which 
is worth condemnation or disdain. 
Yet I know much too little of him.” 

‘“‘ Dear friend,” she continued, “ and 
dost thou not regard public opinion ?” 








ha 


ye 
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“Not at least so far as it concerns 
Olivier,” replied I, “ for I know how 
public opinion once condemned the In- 
nocent One to the cross: that public 
opinion calls the destroyers of the peo- 
ple, great; that it holds wisdom as 
foolishness ; and adorns the high priest 
of folly and wickedness with the sur- 
name of Most Holy.” 

“I rejoice,” said the Baroness with 
animation, “that thou wilt win the 
love of Olivier; thou art a noble man, 
worthy of his friendship. Believe me, 
Olivier is an angel, and yet they thrust 
him out of human society, as a crimi- 
nal or a bedlamite.” 

As we thus conversed with each 
other, Olivier returned to us. He car- 
ried in his hand a little book. He 
threw himself into a chair and said, 
‘**See here the accident, or the heaven- 
provided means of my restoration from 
weakness, and of my awaking from 
delirium, It isan unnoted book; the 
composer unknown and unnamed; it 
says many common and every-day 
things, but now and then you meet 
with an unexpected flash of light. I 
found it one day in the garrison, on the 
table of an acquaintance, and took it 
with me, that I might at all events 
have something to read when I walked 
a little on the greensward beyond the 
town-gate. As I lay once in the broad 
shadow of a maple, thoughtful of the 
many perversities of life, the book 
opened, and there fell out an extract 
with this superscription :—“ Fragment 





Jrom the Voyage of Young Pythias to 


Thule.’ 

“Let us hear,” said I, “what the 
old Greek of Massilia can relate of us 
at the North. It should be, I think, 
coeval with Aristotle.” He read:— 


* Fragment from the Voyage of Young 
Pythias to Thule. (From the Greek.) 


*——- But I tell you the truth, my 
friend, as incredible as it may appear. 
Think, that in the rough country of the 
North, Nature itself repels men by its un- 
genial rigor, and forces them to resort to 
many contrivances to render life endura- 
ble, These we do not need in our coun- 
try, where Nature is bountiful to mortals, 
and we live winter and summer in the 
open air, procuring without trouble what 


is useful to the prolonging and pleasure of 


existence. But those, who for half the 
ear groan under the severity of winter, 
must consider how they may create in 


their heated houses an artificial summer. 
And since they are repelled by Nature, 
and (turned upon themselves, they are 
more driven than we, to occupy their 
minds with vain dreams, beautiful schemes 
which they never prosecute, and the in- 
vestigation of whatever is remarkable. 
By that means, they are full of knowledge, 
and learned in all things which serve for 
instruction or happiness; and they write 
great books about matters that we do not 
care for, and the names of which are hardly 
known to us. Indeed, for that purpose 
they institute schools and colleges. 

* But the weather, in the northerly 
parts of the world, is so ordered that heat 
and cold, day and night, pass from one to 
the other, without any middle state that 
is tolerable to the soul or body. For in 
summer they suffer under as great a heat 
as they do in winter under deadly cold; 
one half of the year the day is eighteen 
hours long, and the other half only six. 
No less undecided and dissolute are the 
minds of men—as changeable as the 
weather. They lack all steadfastness of 
thought or purpose. From year to year 
they have new fashions in dress, new 
schools of poetry, and new sects of philo- 
sophers. Those who yesterday overthrew 
tyranny—having praised the blessedness 
of freedom with their lips, and tasted its 
sweets in their lives—on the morrow vo- 
luntarily return to servitude. 

“So among these barbarians, there is 
the greatest inequality in all things. A 
portion of the people, consisting of a few 
families, possess every comfort and unlimi- 
ted wealth, and riot in excess; but the 
majority are poor, and mostly dependent 
upon the favor of the great. Thus, 
too, certain individuals are in possession 
of the treasures of knowledge, but the 
greater part of the inhabitants live in the 
darkness of ignorance. TI e ne bility and 
priests not barely tolerate such ignorance 
before the ir eyes, but they keep the mul- 


titude in it, who would not incline to it, 


but for their poverty and indolence. 
Hence it is, that the rabble of every na- 
tion love the customary knowledge of 
their forefathers in all usages and ar- 
rangements relating to the mind, while 
only in aflairs of corporeal gratification 
are they inclined to variety. Still, they 
approve any novelty be it right or wrong, 
if it brings them money or household dis- 
tinction. For gold and ardent spirits 
among barbarians, prevail over custom, 
honor, and the fear of God; 

“Among the inhabitants of Thule, 
freedom is unknown, and so much of it 
as they may have had in former times, has 
been taken away from them by the force or 
fraud of the great. They are governed 
by kings, who give themselves out as the 
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sons of God, and the kings and their 
satraps are governed as much by mistress- 
es and sweethearts as by their counsel- 
lors. The people are divided into castes 
asin India or Egypt. To the first class 
belongs the king and his children alone. 
To the second belong the great, whose 
children in the army and state, as well as 
around the altars of God, choose the best 
offices, without regard to their own worthi- 
ness. What is incredible to us, is a cus- 
tom among these barbarians, with whom 
rank or birth is more thought of than all 
other qualifications. In the third class, 
dwell inferior officers, mechanics, mer- 
chants, common soldiers, artists, learned 
men and ordinary priests. In the fourth 
class, are servants or slaves, who can be 
sold or given away like other cattle. With 
some people, who have partly thrown 
off their primitive rudeness, the fourth 
and last class is wanting; there are some, 
also, where good princes, who recognize 
the power of their nobility, make no laws 
but with the concurrence of a senate, se- 
lected from the several classes of inhabit- 
ants. 

The kings in the countries of Thule, 
live in perpetual enmity with each other. 
The weak are only safe through the mu- 
tual envy of the strong. But when the 
strong throw aside their jealousies, they 
make war upon the weaker states on the 
most trivial pretences, and divide them 
among themselves. Hence they cause the 
title of the Righteous to be added to 
them,—the Fathers of the country or he- 
roes,—since such vain surnames are every- 
where, and especially among barbarians, 


much esteemed. But as often as the 
lower classes in any land, make use of 
their proper discernment, to resist the 


preposterous claims of the higher classes, 
they put aside the princes and nobles for 
their own and unite in the es- 
tablishment upon new founda- 
disinterested manner. 
Such a war is always looked upon among 
barbarians as holy, they believe 
that kings and the arrangement of 
ranks are disposed by God himself. 

** Of the public disbursements, that for 
the maintenance of the splendor of the 
next to that is 
the expense of the army,—even in peace 
the most weighty. For the instruction of 
the people, for agriculture and all that 
concerns the happiness of men, the least 
is given. In most of the countries of 
Thule, where the working classes have the 
greatest number of duties and the fewest 
rights, they must by means of taxes satisfy 
almost wholly the expense and necessity 
of the common existence. 

* As far as their religion is concerned, 
they all affirm, that it is one and the 


contests, 
of order 


tions, oflen in a 


since 


court is the greatest, and 
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same, and all boast that their dogmas 
have one and the same author. But 
their modes of worship are manifold, 
as well as their opinions concerning the 
person of the founder of their religion. 
On this account, the sects hate each other 
with the most perfect hatred. They per- 
secute and scorn each other. Among the 
whole of them there is to be found much 
superstition which the priests encourage. 
Of the Supreme Being they have the most 
unworthy notions, for they ascribe to hin 
even human vices. And when kings lead 
their people to war against each other, 
the priests are appointed on both sides, to 
call upon the Supreme Being to destroy 
the enemy. After a battle has been 
fought, they thank the Supreme Being, that 
he has ordained their adversaries to de- 
struction. 

“ Their books of history hardly deserve 
to be read; for they contain commonly no 
account of the nation, only of the kings 
and their advisers,—of successions, wars, 
and acts of violence. The names of use- 
ful inventors and benefactors are not re- 
ported, but the names of devastating gene- 
rals are advanced before all, as if they 
were the benefactors of the human race. 
The histories of these people also, inas- 
much as their manners ditler from ours, 
are hard to be understood. For with 
them, there is not at all times, nor at any 
particular time under all circumstances, 
the same conception of honor or virtue. 
In the higher classes, incontinence, adul- 
tery, dissipation, gaming, and the abuse 
of power, are deemed praiseworthy, or 
appear as amiable weaknesses, which in 
the lower classes are punished, as vices 
and crimes, with death and the dungeon. 
Against fraud and theft, the law has or- 
dained its severest penalties; but if a 
great man cheats the government by his 
ingenuity, and enriches himself at the cost 
of his prince, he is frequently advanced to 
higher honors, or dismissed with marks of 
favor. Like as it is in virtue and vice, 
so is itin regard to honor. The members 
of the higher classes require no other 
honor than birth to deserve preference; 
the least in the lower classes can but sel- 
dom, by means of virtue, equal the con- 
sequence of these favorites of chance. 
But the honor which consists in the acci- 
dent of birth, can also easily be annihilat- 
ed by a simple abusive word. Still more 
odd is the mode of making reparation. 
He who has lost his honor by a word, and 
he by ‘vhom it has been lost, meet in arms 
after a prescribed form, like two lunaties, 
and seek to wound each other. As soon 
as a wound or death is brought about, no 
matter to which of the two, they believe 
sincerely, that there honor is again restored, 

“ Above all things these barbarians 














have it in common, that they are alto- 
gether greedy of gain, and to that end 
risk both life and virtue. It is among 
their singularities, that they are excited 
to astonishment or laughter, if one works 
for another without a remuneration, or 
sacrifices his property (or goods) to the 
commonwealth. They talk a great deal 
of noble sentiments and magnanimous 
conduct, but these are only manifested, 
without being derided, on the stage. But 
the inhabitants of Thule quite resemble 
the actors, and they have great dexterity 
in the art of making anything appear 
other than it is, No one speaks freely to 
another what he thinks. For that reason, 
they call the knowledge of men, the most 
difficult art, and prudence, the highest 
wisdom. 

* Meanwhile, they cannot conceal them- 
selves so that their knavery or awkward- 
ness shall not be detected. For while 
they live in perpetual contradiction to hu- 
man reason, teaching one thing and doing 
another, feeling one thing and saying 
another, and often choosing the most re- 


pugnant means for the accomplishment of 


their ends, their unskilfulness is made 
manifest. In order to encourage agricul- 
ture, they burden the farmer with the 
heaviest taxes and the createst neglect; 
to stimulate intercourse and trade, they 
institute innumerable custom-houses and 
prohibitions; that they may furnish and 
improve fallible men, they shut them up 
together in a public prison, where they 
reciprocally poison each other with vices 
still worse, and from which they return 


‘ 


accomplished rogues to the society of 


men; to cherish the healths of their bo- 
dies, they subvert the order of life; some 
are awake during the night, and others 
sleep away the day; others destroy the 
energy of their bodies by hot drinks and 
spices, which they buy in large amounts 
in the Indies, so that hardly a poor house- 


hold is to be found which satisfies itself 


with the products of its own fields or 
flocks, without adding the drinks of Ara- 
bia, the spices of the Indies, and the fishes 
of the most distant seas.” 


THE EFFECT OF THE FRAGMENT OF 
PYTHIAS. 


Here Olivier finished reading. He 
looked towards me with inquisitive 
eyes. 

Laughing, I said, “ One must grant, 
the tone of it is well kept up. Doubt- 
less, one of the old wise men of Greece 
would have spoken just so of the bar- 
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barous nations of Asia in his time, if 
he had sought them. Excellent ! 
Even the noble stiffness of the style 
denotes that this fragment is only a 
translation. Meantime, I do not be- 
lieve in its authenticity. We have 
nothing of Pythias, to my knowledge, 
but-——” 

Olivier interrupted me with peals of 
laughter and exclaimed, “Oh child of 
the eighteenth century, who always 
gropest about the shell of a thing and 
forgettest the kernel, who always hast 
to dowith theappearance and not with 
the essence, dost thou not see and hear 
that thou art thyselfa citizen of Thule ? 
What! Asia? No,—a wise man of 
ancient Greece would have spoken thus 
of us Europeans, if he could have seen 
us in his day!” 

‘““Thou art right, Olivier; but thou 
didst not suffer me to finish. I will 
still add, that there is in this fragment 





the manner of the Lettres Per nnes, 
‘he account relates to us. Its exquis- 
ite truth cannot be mistaken.” 

“T grant thee but half, thou judge of 
men. Not SO;3 dost thou consider the 
art of the author, whether he has hit 
the truth 2 Or thinkest thou that the 
truth has struck thee ?” 

‘Both! but thou said’st before that 





it made a painful imp ! thee; 
thou didst lie with this book in the 


shade ofa maple. Tell mor 


“Well, there lay I, When I had 


read the fragment, I threw the book 
from me, reclined my head back upon 
the grass, stared up into the dark blue 


of the eternal heavens—up into the deep 
of the shoreless universe, and thought 
of God, the all-perfect—all imbued 


with Love and Glory—of the eternity 
of my being; and in this moment of 
elevated conct ption, understood much 
better many words of Christ f him 
the Revealer of the divine relations of 
our spirit. ‘In my father’s house there 


are many mansions,’ or, ‘unless you 
become as little children,’ &c. ‘ Who- 
ever will be my disciple, let him deny 
the foolishness of this world, and take 
up my cross willingly.’ And I never 
saw the divinity of Christ more clearly 
than then. I thought of the degene- 
racy of men, who from century to cen- 
tury have wandered further from the 
truth, simplicity, and happiness of Na- 
ture, to a brutal, sensual, foolish and 
painful life. I flew back in thought 


to the dawn of time, to the earliest 
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eople, to the simple wisdom of the 
fofty ancients. I] sighed, the tears 
came into my eyes. I was again in 
my fancy a child of God. Wherefore 
can I not feel truly, think truly, speak 
truly, act truly, as did Jesus Christ ? 
Can I not break the chains of custom ? 
What but stupid timidity hinders me 
from being a reasonable godly man, 
among delirious and perverse barba- 
rians? I said this. In my imagina- 
tion I was one already. I closed my 
eyes. I felt an unspeakable happiness 
in being free from the tormenting sen- 
suality of the world, again to be recon- 
ciled, and at one with God, Nature, the 
Universe, and Eternity. So I lay a 
long while; then, as I opened my eyes, 
the sun had gone down, and the glow 
of evening suffused and gilded all 
things.” 

‘I recognize this holy state,’ 
claimed the Baroness. 

“Then I rose up in order to return 
to the city,” continued Olivier; “I dis- 
covered my uniform—it went through 
me like a flash. Loathsome lay the 
world in all its foolishness, in all its 
nonsense before me; never had I seen 
more clearly than in that moment, the 
frightful departure of mankind from 
the Eternal, the True, and the Holy. 
I perceived how Socrates, had he lived 
at this day, would once more have been 
obliged to drink the poisoned cup; that 
Christ would have found in every city 
another Jerusalem—would have been 
led to the cross by Christian sects un- 
animously, and would have been con- 
demned by princes as an Enemy to the 
good old ways, as a Seducer of the 
yeople, as an Enthusiast. I shudder- 
ed. Then I asked myself on the way, 
‘Hast thou courage?’ A firm reso- 
lution seized me. I answered with a 
loud voice, ‘I have courage. It shall 
be. I will live rationally, come what 
may ! 

‘“‘Thenext morning, after] had a brac- 
ing sleep, and quite forgotten all that 
I had thought of the previous evening, 
this book again came under my eyes. 


’ 
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I remembered my determination. I 
saw the perilousness of my daring. I 
wavered. Still I was compelled to 
acknowledge the truth of my yester- 
day’s conviction. ‘Whoever would 
be my disciple, must forsake all,’ &c. 
1 thought over my domestic and pub- 
lic relations. The rich young man in 
the gospel, who seemed sorrowful at 
the words of Christ, occurred to me. 
Then I asked myself again, ‘ Hast 
thou courage? And with a louder 
voice answered, ‘I will have it.’ And 
so I determined from that hour to live 
rationally, in the least, as well as in 
the greatest things. The first step 
taken, the scorn of the world is not 
thought of, and each sabsequent step 
becomes easier.” 

“I tremble for thee, thou noble en- 
thusiast,” cried I, grasping his hand; 
“but wilt thou not tell me the issue of 
thy daring ?” 

““Whereforenot? But sach things 
must take place in the open air, under 
the broad sky, beneath the trees, in sight 
of the wide waving sea,” said Olivier ; 
“for, dear Norbert, in a room, between 
walls and partitions, many things seem 
rational, which, in open Nature, where 
the soul loses itself in the broad pure 
all, appear quite fanciful and dream- 
like. And we find outdoors, in the 
presence of God’s creation, where the 
Eternal and the True stand for ever, 
that many things are perfectly right, 
which, between the walls ofa dwelling- 
house full of conventionalities, or with- 
in the walls of a philosophical lecture- 
room, an audience-chamber, a dancing 
saloon, or a gorgeous parlour, appear 
as an extravagant silliness, an enthu- 
siasm, or idiotcy. Come, then, into 
the open air!” 

He took me by the arm. The Ba- 
roness went to her children. Olivier 
led me through the garden to a little 
hill, where we reclined in the shadow 
of a wall. Above us, in the broad at- 
mosphere, swung the tender branches 
of the birch : below us rolled the spark- 
ling waves of the eternal ocean. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Is a remarkable and interesting man; 
and however little he may be appreci- 
ated or understood by those who will 
not approac h him within reach of sym- 
pathy or comprehension, his name is 
well worthy the notice we are glad of 
an opportunity here to bestow upon it. 

He is now somewhat extensively 
known, as the leading advocate in this 
country 
Fourser, which proposes a re-organiza- 
tion of society, on principles assumed 
to be sufficient to add pleasure and 
dignity to every species of industry ; to 
secure abundance, happiness, and har- 
mony to the entire mass of the human 


race; to banish at least nine-tenths of 


all the wretchedness, degradation, and 
crime, which now everywhere afflict 
the earth ; and to bring forth out of the 
unfathomed capabilities of the moral, 
mental, and physical nature of man, a 
full realization of its highest possibility 
for goodness and greatness, and the 
full deve ‘lopment of the destiny a 
which it was adapted and designed, | 

a Creator, all-loving, all-powerful, an ‘dl 
all- W ise. 

«We thus state in broad general terms 
the scope and the hope of Fourierism, 
that the reader may understand the 
nature and the force of that peculiar 
enthusiasm by which Mr. Brisbane is 
characterized in a degree superior to 
any individual we have ever encoun- 
tered,—a degree which constantly leads 
some of his friends who haye no faith 
nor interest in his views, to impute to 
him an amiable, while highly intellec- 
tualinsanity. He is yet a young man, 
about thirty-two years old, and a na- 


tive of Batavia, in the State of New 
York; though the greater part of his 


life, since the attainment of manhood, 
has been spent, either in studies at the 
European universities and capitals, or 
in travel over almost every portion of 
that continent, including Turkey, from 
which his rambles extended also into 
Asia Minor. He is a well and highly 
educated man, of active and vigorous 
mind, with a keen analytical vision, 
and a large power of generalization. 
With a great deal of candor, good 
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of the doctrine or system of 





temper, and kindliness, he exhibits a 
certain innocent simplicity of character, 
and a fervor of faith in abstract convic- 
tions, which can rarely fail to awaken 
in a high degree the confidence, in- 


terest, and esteem of those who are 
brought into any intimacy of inter- 
course with him. Looking abroad 


with a far ranging eye, and a heart 
of large and loving sympathy, over the 
boundless expanse of suflermg and 
wrong which may be said to constitute 
the present life of the human race on 
the earth, he is thoroughly imbued 
with the conviction that al] this need 
not be—ought not to be—was not de- 
signed by God for ever to be,—and that 
the new philosophy of “ Association 
and Attractive Industry,” as taught by 
Fourier, contains a full and perfect 
remedy for it all,—if men could but be 
brought to open their ears to listen to 

their minds to understand it, and 
their hearts to sympathize in it. Thus 
believing, thus feeling, it will not ex- 
cite the surprise of any whose charac- 
ters are not yet wholly petrified by the 
selfishness which seems the ve ry es- 
sence of our present system of civ ‘ilisa- 
tion, that he should be animated with 
a deep, intense, and all-absorbing en- 
thusiasm in behalf of this doctrine and 
cause. His whole life is devoted to it, 
with an untiring industry, an unflagging 
ardor, rarely indeed accorded any 
pursuit of mere abstract truth and dis- 
interested phil: a In moderate 
circumstances, though beyond the ne- 
cessity of labor for bread, he scorns 
with a generous contempt to waste a 
thoucht, or to raise a finger, for the 
prosecution of any form of business 
which, for the acquisition of a selfish 
individual wealth, should divide his 
time or talents with his present higher 
and holier mission of usefulness to his 
kind, as he regards it. To this his 
whole life is devoted, his every thought, 
act—we had almost said his every 
word—seeming to have some reference, 
more or less direct, to its leading ideas, 
and to his great end and aim, that of 
propagating them as widely and estab- 
lishing them as firmly in the minds of 
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men, as it may be possible to him within 
his allotted reach of ability and span of 
time. Yet if thus possessed with all the 
zeal and singleness of purpose of a fa- 
naticism, he is singularly free from its 
fierceness, and even from its intoler- 
ance. It is true that, though rather a 
modest and self-distrustful man, he yet 
looks down, from the assumed elevation 
of his truth and his cause, with a 
contempt the most ineffable on all the 
minor questions, as he regards them, 
which for ever divide and convulse so- 
ciety, in all its struggles of politics, 
religion, and philosophy. But whether 
it proceeds from the native tendency of 
a good and kindly heart, or from that 
habit of mind favored by his own per- 
petual preaching, which teaches him to 
ascribe all that is wrong in the charac- 

ters and conduct of men chiefly to the 
organization of their present society— 
certain the result is, whether from the 
one cause cr the other, that he is usually 
found tolerant and patient of dissent, 

and even of antipathy, toa degree rarely 
met with, even in men of less intense 
convictions and less fervent feeling. 
Fully conscious, moreover, that he is 
looked upon, by all the cold and care- 
less “common sense” of society, as a 
visionary more than half insane in 
the “ fond folly” of his philanthropy, 
though he feels this at times oppres- 

sively, and even sadly, yet he never 
suffers it either to dim his own faith, 
to dampen his ardor, or to discourage 
his labors, instant in season and out of 
season, and through every mode and 
channel of action he ean find. Now, right 
or wrong, there is in all this a moral 
bravery, fortitude, and faith, which are 
noble in themselves, and which are 
entitled in a high degree to respect and 
sympathy. Of the truth of the doc- 
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trine to which he is thus devoted, we 
have nothing to say—having never yet 
bestowed upon its deeper metaphy sics 
that consideration necessary to the 
formation of a judgment on a problem 
at the same time so vast and so varied. 
We have, indeed, not a few points of 
opinion in common with it, and look 
upon its discussion and its progress 
with an interest proportioned to the 
magnitude of the existing Evil it aims 
to overthrow, and of the possible Good 
it professes to be able to erect in its 
stead. We have, therefore, cheerfully, 
in some former Numbers, opened the 
pages of this Review to Mr. Brisbane, 
to enable him to lay before its readers, 
over his own name, and on his own 
responsibility, such an exposition as 
those limits would permit of his theory 
and object.* For many, these articles 
have probably had but little attraction. 
Others, however, we doubt not, whe- 
ther convinced or not by his pleading 
for his cause, will have looked upon it 
with some interest, as being at least 
one of the most imposing of the mani- 
festations of the very evident tendency 
of the age towards a social reconstruc- 
tion, on the basis of the idea of volun- 
tary Association. Those manifesta- 
tions are to be seen by the observant 
eye in many directions, and in many 
aspects. How many projects of this 
kind do we not see brought forward, 
with a most earnest confidence on the 
part of their advocates,—how many do 
we not see applied to practice, on 
limited scales, indeed, and often in 
combination with false principles, ne- 
cessarily fatal to success; yet still gen- 
erally attended with a partial success, 
affording great encouragement to per- 
severance, at the same time that it 
remains easy to refer their respective 





* It is proper to state that Mr. Brisbane prepared a fifth article, designed as a con- 


clusion to the series already published. This article, in accordance with an intima- 
tion given in the former ones, contained a detailed practical statement of the organiz- 
ation of one of the proposed Associations. But the former articles having been con 

tained within the Tenth Volume, which closed with our June Number—and the fifth 
one, here referred toas having been prepared, being of very inconvenient length, it 
has been thought proper not to insert it, the conclusion of a past series, in the new 
volume, which commenced in July with a general change of typographical style and 
arrangements. Its insertion was, therefore, declined, with the assent of the author 
—in justice to whom this explanation of its non-appearance is due. Mr. Brisbane 
has announced in the papers his intention to issue shortly a semi-monthly Magazine, 
specially devoted to this subject, in which the article in question will, of course, find 
a place; and in which it shall be sent to any of the subscribers to the Democratic 
Review who, having read the former ones, may signify a desire to receive it. 
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degrees of failure to those defects of 
organization, which thus become use- 
ful warnings for avoidance in future 
still progressive experiments. The 
mind of the age, dissatisfied with the 
present results of all its boasted civilis- 
ation, seems to be groping anxiously 
forward in this direction. Fourierism 
is one of these gropings,—whether it 
has, as it claims, found and seized the 
true clue which is to guide society up- 
ward again out of the present labyrin- 
thine gloom and perplexity, to the light 
and air of freedom and happiness, it is 
not for us, it is not for any, yet to pro- 
nounce. It is making a remarkable 
progress in the favor of public opinion 
in France and England, as well as in 
this country ; and we are assured that 
it numbers among the converts it ac- 
quires many entitled to high respect 
in every point of view, both of intelli- 
gence, education, and social position. 

Preparations are already far advanced 
for a practical experiment of it, under 

the auspices of a gentleman of great 
wealth in France, Arihur Young (a 
grandson of Arthur Young the agricul- 
turist), who has purchased for the pur- 
pose a large estate and spac ious man- 
sion, called Citeaux, the ancient prince- 

ly residence of the Abbés of Citeaux, 
built in 1772, by the architect Lenoir, 
near Dijon, in the province of Burgun- 
dy ; and who has thus far, as we are 
informed, invested in the enterprise an 
amount not less than about six hundred 
thousand dollars. The progress and 
results of this experiment we shall not 
fail to observe with deep interest. 

It should not be forgotten that Fou- 
rierism, notwithstanding the French 
origin which in the minds of many 
would doubtless be calculated to excite 
a prejudice against it, lays claim to an 
eminently Christian character. “The 
Bible and the Book of Nature are 
the standard of our faith. The Uni- 
versal Word and Work of God, and 
universal unity in Christ, is our reli- 
gious doctrine,”—such is its own pro- 
fession, as we find it isevibed on the 
front of its organ in England, the “ Lon- 
don Phalanx Magazine.” Repudiating 
the error of a community of property, 
which (together with other defects and 
vicious principles) has been the bane 
of other social schemes of a similar 
general object, it attaches a cardinal 


importance to the idea of distinct indi- 
vidual property and acquisition. It 
avows its reverence for the marriage 
tie, and for all the precious charities 
and sanctities of the domestic rela- 
tions; and claims to be protective, 
rather than destructive, of the all- 
essential principle of the complete 
freedom and development of the indi- 
vidual man. And at the same time that 
it comes as a gospel of proffered tem- 
poral salvation and moral ameliora- 
tion to the poor, it addresses itself 
equally to the rich, with words of in- 
Vitation to a state of improved well- 
being, physical and moral, which it 
declares to be totally inaccessible, even 
with all their outward advantages, in 
the present false and discordant state 
of society. Such are its pretensions. 
How well they may be founded, can 
only be judged by those who m: iy have 
made themselves fully masters of its 
philosophy,—how well they may be 
- rified in practice, can only be known 
by the result of experiments yet to be 
tested. But it has a right, alain 
at least to fair play,and a candid hear- 
inc,—and such advocates of it as the 
gentleman whose name is prefixed to 
these remarks are eminently entitled 
to personal respect and sympathy. It 
may be all a fallacy, but it is at least 
an honest and a generous one: while, 
if a truth, it is the grandest, noblest 
and best that mere human intellect has 
ever yet bestowed upon the world. 
And when we reflect upon all the 
wretchedness which now seems to 
make the very atmosphere of our globe 
an atmosphere of sighs—the utter an- 
tagonism of the selfish spirit of our 
present civilisation to that of Christ- 
lanity—and the infinite distance at 
which all human society now is from 
anything resembling that millennial 
state of good and happiness promised 
by the Bible, as the destined result and 
reward of its principles—when we 
reflect upon all this, and then behold 
any new scheme or theory of social re- 
organization, proffering such preten- 
sions as we have above ascribed to 
this, we cannot but bid its disciples a 
most earnest God-speed, and at least 
indulge the imagination with the hope 
that it may prove indeed to be a living 
Truth. 
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POLITICAL THEORISTS OF THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 


** Great men have been among us: hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom, better none : 
The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 
Young Vane, and others who called Milton, friend.” 


Or certain of these great names we 
propose, in the following paper, to re- 
vive the memory, and attempt a char- 
acteristic sketch. The era of the Pro- 
tectorate, perhaps the most exciting 
period in English history, may also be 
regarded as an epoch in political writ- 
ing. The minds of men about that 
time began to be turned, almost of ne- 
cessity, to examining the original of 
all right, and the abstract principles of 
government. Speculative philosophers 
and active politicians, both exerted 
their abilities, either in framing ideal 
commonwealths or in advocating cer- 
tain political doctrines that were then 
hotly discussed. From this active col- 
sion of minds were produced the 
standard authorities of the statesman, 
and the text-books of the philosopher, 
—the noble popular defences and truly 
democratic addresses of Milton, com- 
bining Homeric fire and Socratic wis- 
dom with the stern dignity of Stoicism: 
the slighter, but not less patriotic, ap- 
peals of his friend Marvel: the “ Dis- 
courses” of Algernon Sidney: the 
“ Oceana” of Harrington. The writ- 
ings of Milton are by much the best 
known of these, owing, in no incon- 
siderable degree, to the fame his poeti- 
eal genius had procured for him. It is 
to be lamented, however, that they are 
not still more widely known. In this 
country they should be studied with 
zeal by those who remember the noble 
exertions made by other great English 
minds and admirable authors, at the 
struggle of our own Revolution—exer- 
tions of which we have a traditional 
reverence, and a traditional remem- 
brance, in the speeches of Chatham 
and his noble compeers,—and exertions 
that produced such classic works as 
the great speech of Burke and the 
caustic pamphlet, ‘‘ Common Sense.” 
Mitton is more accessible than the 
other republicans we have undertaken 
toinvoke; and as our canvas is limited, 
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we must not crowd it with unnecessa- 
ry circumstances. As we have a 
good deal to say about Milton’s asso- 
ciates, we must refrain from saying 
more of him; and leave the name of 
the noblest English patriot and great- 
est universal poet, after quoting one of 
his grandest sonnets, which contains 
fine historical painting and more pro- 
found sagacity than some professed 
statesmen would crowd into a pam- 
phlet : 


** TO THE LORD-GENERAL CROMWELL. 


« Cromwell, our chief of men, who through 
a cloud 

Not of war only, but detractions rude, 

Guided by faith, and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and trust thy glorious way hath 
plough’d, 

And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 

Hast rear’d God’s trophies, and his work 
pursued, 

While Darwen stream with blood of Scots 
imbued, 

And Dunbar field resounds thy praises 
loud, 

And Worcester’s laureat wreath. Yet much 
remains 

To conquer still; Peace hath her victories 

No less renown’d than war ; new foes arise 

Threat’ning to bind our souls with secular 
chains: 

Help us to save free conscience trom the 
paw 

Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their 
maw.” 


Marve. was Milton’s near friendand 
great admirer, his fellow Latin-Secre- 
tary to Cromwell. He was a perfect 
Aristides, equally eminent as a pa- 
triot, a partisan, and a politician, The 
three characters in him naturally 
merged into one. He loved his coun- 
try sincerely ; he devotedly adhered to 
the popular party; and he was con- 
stantly engaged in public affairs. His 
poetic reputation, which sank with his 
political party, has again revived. Re- 
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searches into the history of the civil 
war and of the commonwealth, have 
rescued many bright reputations and 
saved not a few excellent books. But 
as a poet, Marvell can hardly be said 
to occupy a very exalted station, 
though he has left behind him some 
half-dozen choice copies of verse, fan- 
ciful, tender and musical ; and one fine 
poem, that we shall extract presently. 
[ost of his poetical attempts come 
under the general rank of political 
squibs, intended to point a rebuke or 
enliven a piece of scandal; they are 
local and temporary. Too much of his 
prose also might be criticised in simi- 
lar terms, consisting of pamphlets and 
addresses to his constituents. Marvell, 


though an inflexible patriot, and one of 


the purest of men, was no philosopher, 
discovered no new principle, and has 
originated no political maxim of last- 
ting importance. 

He was more fitted for action than 
for speculation. For twenty years he 
represented the town of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, and during an active life held 
several offices of importance. Mar- 
vell first became acquainted with Mil- 
ton in Italy, where the bard of Para- 
dise was filling his mind with ideas 
and images for his glorious epic. We 
believe, by his influence, or at all events 
through the mediation of a friend, he 
Was appointed tutor to Cromwell’s 
nephew, which was the stepping-stone 
to future advancement. but this ele- 
gant wit owed less to patronage than 
to the love of histownsmen. In Hull, 
he was an universal favorite, and re- 
ceived many marks of public regard. 
He was the last political pensic mer we 
read of; we mean the last politician 
who received for his parliamentary 
services an annual acknowledgment 
after retirement from the House. Mar- 
vell was the friend of Harrington, and 
pronounced by Rochester the Cory- 
ohzeus of court wits, aman of true wit 
Fimself He was, also, a great favor- 
ite with Charles I[., gaining that mo- 
narch’s heart by his elegant manners 
and lively conversation. Numerous 
advances were made to him by the 
royalists, but he was incorruptible. It 
is unnecessary to repeat the famous 

anecdote, which displays in so strong 
a light both the systematic bribery of 
the day, and his perfect integrity. We 
take the liberty of inserting instead, 
Marvell’s fine ode upon Cromwell : 
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‘AN HORATIAN ODE UPON CROMWELL’S 


RETURN FROM IRELAND, 


The forward youth that would appear, 
Must now forsake his Muses dear ; 
Nor in the shadows sing 
His numbers languishing. 


*Tis time to leave the books in dust, 
And oil the unused armor’s rust; 
Removing from the wall 
The corslet of the hall. 


So restless Cromwell could not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace, 
But through adventurous war 
Urgéd his active star ; 


And like the three-fork’d lightning, first 
Breaking the clouds wherin it nurst, 
Did through his own side 
His fiery way divide. 


For ’tis all one to courage high, 
The emulous, or enemy ; 

And with such to enclose 

Is more than to oppose. 


Then burning through the air he went, 
And palaces and temples rent; 

And Cesar’s head at last 

Did through his laurels blast. 


*Tis madness to resist or blame 
The face of angry Heaven’s flame ; 
And, if we would speak true, 

Much to the man is due, 


Who from his private gardens, where 
He lived reserved and austere, 

(As if his highest plot 

To plant the bergamot.) 


Could by industrious valor climb 
To ruin the great w rk of time, 
And cast the kingdoms old 

Into another mould 


Though justice against fate complain, 
And plead the ancient rights in vain- 
But those do hold or break, 
As men are strong or weak. 


Nature, that hateth emptiness, 
Allows of penetration less, 
And therefore must make room 
Where greater spirits come. 


What field of all the civil war, 
Where his were not the deepest sear ? 
And Hampton shows what part 

He had of wiser art; 
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Where, twining subtle fears with hope, 
He wove a net of such a scope, 
That Charles himself might chase 
To Carisbrook’s narrow case ; 


That hence the royal actor borne, 

The tragic scaffold might adorn, 
While round the arméd bands 
Did clap their bloody hands. 


HE nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try ; 


Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right; 
But bowed his comely head, 
Down, as upon a bed, 


This was that memorable hour, 
Which first assured the foreéd power ; 
So when they did design 
The capitol’s first line, 


A bleeding head, where they begun, 

Did fright the architects to run; 
And yet in that the state 
Foresaw its happy fate, 


And now the Irish are ashamed 

To see themselves in one year tamed ; 
So much one man can do, 
That does best act and know. 


They can affirm his praises best, 
And have, though overcome, confest 
How good he is, how just, 
And fit for highest trust. 


Nor yet grown stiffer by command, 
But still in the Republic’s hand, 
How fit he is to sway 
That can so well obey. 


He to the Commons’ feet presents 
A kingdom for his first year’s rents, 
And, what he may, forbears 
His fame to make it theirs. 


And has his sword and spoils ungirt, 
To lay them at the publie’s skirt; 
So when the falcon high 
Falls heavy from the sky, 


She, having killed, no more does search 
But on the next green bough to perch, 
Where when he first does lure, 
The faleoner has her sure. 


What may not then our isle presume, 
While victory his crest does plume ? 
What may not others fear, 

If thus he crowns each year ? 


Harrington. 
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As Cesar, he, ere long, to Gaul ; 
To Italy an Hannibal, 
And to all states not free 
Shall climacteric be. 


The Pict no shelter now shall find 
Within his parti-contour’d mind ; 
Bat from this valor sad 
Shrink underneath the plaid, 


Happy if in the tufted brake 
The English hunter him mistake, 
Nor lay his hands in near 
The Caledonian deer. 


But thou, the war’s and fortune’s son, 
March indefatigably on ; 

And, for the last effect, 

Still keep the sword erect. 


Besides the force it has to fright 

The spirits of the shady night, 
The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain.” 


This is a noble eulogy—equal to 
Cowley’s prose flattery ; and so nearly 
equal, that we find it difficult to settle 
the point of precedence. When both are, 
of their kind, equally good, perhaps 
the diviner character of poetry should 
decide the predominance. The mere 
music of Marvell’s ode may alone, per- 
haps, give it a superiority. 

Harrineton hada natural feeling for 
polities, and was a republican in his 
very nature. His education refined and 
courtly, his natural sympathies were al! 
on the side of the people. The queen 
of Bohemia, a strong admirer of our 
philosopher, was bred in his father’s 
family,—at least, there she was educat- 
ed during her early years,—but neither 
that circumstance, nor a strong persona 
affection for Charles I., would allow him 
to change a principle, or quench the 
instinctive bias of his disposition, At 
the commencement of his career, Har- 
rington affected a turn for poetry, but, 
like many others, (Paley is an instance), 
who have excelled in solid pursuits, 
his genius was unfitted for the lighter 
departments of composition. Of this he 
was advised by an intimate friend, who 


pointed out the true line of his pur- 
suit and urged him to adoptit. The 


son of a nobleman, his first entrance 
into life was in the character of cour- 
tier. At the age of thirty-five he was 
one of the gentlemen of his Majesty’s 
bed-chamber. He had a sincere affec- 
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tion for the king, who loved his com- 


the Divines would have it an inch 


pany, but could not endure to hear of above virtue, we fall an ell below it.” 


Harrington’s favorite Commonwealth. 
They had, notwithstanding, many 
discussions together of government, 
though we may naturally expect the 
arbitrary will of the monarch could ill 
stomach the independent notions of his 
companion. On the scaffold, Harring- 
ton attended the king, and grieved 
greatly at his death. 

The “ Oceana,” which Hume, in a 
long critical essay, allows to be the 
most practicable of all imaginary re- 
publics, and which in many respects 
resembles our own, is the principal 
work of the author. It made many 
proselytes, who formed a sort of politi- 
cal junto, that met regularly at a 
noted coffee-house kept by one Miles. 
The conversation was almost wholly 
political, as might be expected from 
the objects of the society, which includ- 
ed Cyriack Skinner and other leading 
men. Representation and rotation are 
the main features of Harrington’s 
plan; the ballot decided all discus- 
sions; to remedy the evil of senators 
for life, he introduced a maxim that 
no magistrate should hold his office fora 
longer period than three years. The 
whole House was newly organized 
once every nine years, a third part of 
the Senators going out every three 
years. All England was mapped out 
into representative districts. Altogether, 
his plan was in most respects rational 
and clear. 

In 1660, he was confined by his 
friends, having contracted a pocuner 
species of madness, in which he was 
generally mild and rational, but ente T- 
tained a strange fancy, that his natural 
perspiration turned into flies and bees, 
In his political career, he latterly ran 
into fanaticism and became a severe 
censurer of Cromwell. He died, 1667. 
Among his friends he numbered L’Es- 
trange, who became notorious about 
this time by his virulent pamphlets, 
and Marvell, who wrote a fine epi- 
taph upon him. This slight sketch of 
Harrington, which we abstract from old 
Aubrey’s entertaining account, could 
not be concluded more fitly, than by 
recalling a celebrated saying of his, 
full of practical wisdom. “ Right Rea- 
son in contemplation, is virtue in ac- 
tion, et vice versa. Vivere secundum 
natur am, is to live virtuously ; the Di- 
vines will not have it so; and where 


The name of ALGERNON SIDNEY is 
one hallowed by the noblest exertions, 
ending in martyrdom, i in the cause of 
liberty. Justly and with an honest 
enthusiasm might Wordsworth ex- 
claim, in one of his noble sonnets dedi- 
cated to Liberty, 


“ Ungrateful country, if thou e’er forget 

The sons who for thy civil rights have 
bled ! 

How like a Roman, Sidney bowed his head.” 


Sidney realizes our idea of Brutus, 
whom he took for his model. The same 
irascible temper, a similar devotion 
to liberty, the same contempt of death 
distinguish the two patriots. Though 
most zealous for a commonwealth, he 
must not be confounded with the de- 
voted adherents of Cromwell, for he 
became a strong enemy of the Protec- 
tor on his assumption of supreme pow- 
er. Like the admirers of Napoleon the 
First Consul, but the determined oppo- 
nents of Napoleon the Emperor, he 
left Cromwell, when he thought he 
saw his ambition predominating over 
his regard to public good. From his 
earliest years Sidney was imbued with 
republican principles, almost romantic 
in their scope and tendency ; and on the 
scaffold, though denying to the last the 
justice of his sentence, he delighted to 
suffer for the ‘* wood old cause.” Though 
appointe d one ‘of the judges who con- 
demned Charles I., for some reason or 
other he was not present, nor did he 
sign the death-warrant. Shortly after, 
he was appointed a captain in the 
Parliamentary army; but after the 
nomination of Cromwell to the Pro- 
tectorate, he threw up his commission, 
and would receive no employment from 
him, or his son Richard. Under the 
Parliament, which assumed the pow- 
ers of the government on the retire- 
ment of the Protector’s successor, 
Sidney was sent as a commissioner to 
Sweden, to mediate in a negotiation 
between that nation and Denmark. 
From this he soon after returned, and on 
the Restoration passed over to France. 
Here he remained until an act of obliv- 
ion sheltered him from the royal dis- 
pleasure, upon which he returned to his 
native country. In England, his active 
mind kept him busy in agitating politi- 
cal schemes and discussing points of 
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policy. At Penshurst, celebrated as the 
family seat of the Sidneys, he com- 
posed his Discourses upon Govern- 
ment. Upon these his reputation as a 
political writer depends. The senti- 
ments they contain are purely republi- 
can, drawn from the most enlightened 
historical reflections; and as for his 
style, we have the eulogium of Cole- 
ridge, who speaks of him as disclosing 
the gentleman in every line. 

His trial and execution appear with- 
out any sufficient ground of justice, and 
must be ascribed to a desire to crush 
one of the noblest spirits of his time ; 
and were almost as flagrant as the 
trial and execution of the admirable 
Lord Russell. It is possible, however, 
that mistaken ardor may have led him 
into intrigues, at the consequences of 
which his soul would naturally have 
revolted, had he seen them with a 
temperate eye. His character has 
been drawn by Burnet, with such ac- 
curacy of coloring, as to supersede 
the necessity, if it did not rebuke the 
presumption, of a new portrait. “He 
was,” says the Bishop, “a man of 
most extraordinary courage ; a steady 
man even to obstinacy ; sincere, but of 
a rough and boisterous temper that 
could not bear contradiction. He 
seemed to be a Christian, but in a 
particular form of his own; he thought 
it was to be like a divine philosophy 
in the mind: but he was against all 
public worship, and everything that 
looked like a church. He was stiff to 
all republican principles ; and such an 
enemy to everything that looked like 
monarchy, that he set himself in a 
high opposition against Cromwell when 
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he was made Lord Protector. He had 
studied the history of government in 
all its branches, beyond any man I 
ever knew.” 

One author, who was of the same 
cast as Sidney and Harrington, but 
who, living later, can hardly be classed 
as a contemporary and a common- 
wealth man, remains to be mentioned—— 
ANDREW FLeEtTcuer of Saltoun, a Scotch 
republican. He is chiefly known to 
general readers, as the author of that 
saying, “Give me the making of a 
nation’s ballads, and let who pleases 
make the laws.” He was singular in 
another respect, as a patriot, hating 
the English as much as Dr. Johnson 
did the Scotch; and warmly opposed 
to the union. His personal character 
was admirable, with the exception of 
great irascibility; and this appears a 
defect common to all partizans, of 
which all the great men we have men- 
tioned had a large share, unless, per- 
haps, Marvell be excepted. This heat 
of disposition is fed by the warmth 
of discussion, and invariably accom- 
panies that sanguine temper and ardent 
genius which in the first instance in- 
cline a man to embrace republican 
principles. 

In future papers, we meditate an 
account of the rise and history of poli- 
tical pamphletering in England, which 
commenced with L’Estrange, and a 
‘catalogue raisonnée’ of the most emi- 
nent Poets who have been deeply occu- 
pied in politics. Both topics grow out 
of the one we have just left, but de- 
serve more than a mere supplementary 
notice. 


WEALTH, FAME, LOVE, AND TRUTH. 


*“ On, give me Wealth !”—he said, and lo! 
The pebble caught the diamond’s glow ; 
And mountain crag and valley mould 
Burned with the hues of gem and gold: 
He had his prayer—’twas his, the whole— 


But grief sat heavy on his soul. 
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New Bedford, Mass. 


Faith. 


“Oh, give me Fame !”’—The laurel bough 
Twined with the oak to wreathe his brow ; 
The trumpet pealed, and poet’s lyre 
Breathed forth his praise in words of fire : 
He had his prayer—’twas his, the whole— 
But grief sat heavy on his soul. 


“ Oh, give me Love !”—Bright lips were there, 
Fair brows—than Parian stone more fair ; 

And eyes of loveliness undreamed 

With Beauty’s glorious spirit beamed : 

He had his prayer—’twas his, the whole— 
Yet grief sat heavy on his soul. 


“Oh, give me”—*“ Stay !”—a soft voice came, 
‘Wealth has been thine, and Love, and Fame; 
Ask not again, but give thy youth, 

Time, being, spirit—all—to Truth ; 

And then, though clouds without thee roll, 
Light—light shall rest upon thy soul !” 





Ru. S. S. ANDRos. 


FAITH. 


A SWALLOW, in the Spring, 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled, 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought; 
Yet not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built the nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again ;—and, last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What Truth is here, O Man! 
Hath Hope been smitten in its early dawn ? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust or plan ? 
Have Farrn, and struggle on! 


Ru. S. 8. Anpros. 








Smart as may be the number of truths 
which can be regarded as settled by 
the universal concurrence of mankind, 
beyond px ssibility of question or cavil, 


debating clubs are yet sometimes at a 
loss for suitable questions, of evenly 
balanced se smblance of right and 


wrong, on which to excercise their 
young powers of logic and eloquence. 
We beg leave to suggest to them one 
of which we can confidently affirm, 
that it never can be decided to the one 
side or the other— Which ts the great- 


er in degree, after their respective 
kinds, the folly or the wickedness—the 
mental stuprc dity or the moral crimin- 
ality—of the practice of Duelling ? 
What 8 curious anomaly! W hata 
wonderful absurdity ! What a strange 
contradiction to all the fundamental 
ideas of the civilisation of those por- 


tions of the globe in which it prevails 
—so far at least, as those ideas are to 
be found on the surface of all their 
systems of law, religion, philosophy 
or ethics! It is really one of the most 
remarkable illustrations that ean be 
adduced, of the ineradicable tenacity 
of a habit once deeply planted into 
national character, in the infancy of a 
new civilisation, however abhorrent it 
may really be to all the principles of 
that civilisation as they become after- 
ward developed and matured by the 
progress of centuries. We owe the 
institution of the Duel—for it may be 
called an institution—to the barbarism 
of our Germanic origin, and it has 
continued ever since, in all the coun- 
tries of Europe which have grown up 
out of the Germanic root. It has been 
in vain that that holy Religion, which 
has given to all that portion of the 
globe the designation of Christendom, 
has denounced it as damnable and 
deadly in its sinfulness. It has been 
in vain that Law, whether proceeding 
from despotic thrones or popular par- 
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liaments, has decreed against it the 
last and worst terrors of punishment 
which it can attach to the highest of 
crimes against nature and society, 
stamping it on almost every statute- 
book as Murder. It has been in vain 
that the universal reason of men has 
pronounced against it, in every other 
mode of expression but that of action, 
as a bad, bloody, and brutal barbarism. 
Allin vain! There it has stood, un- 
destroyed, unharmed,—a great pervad- 
ing practical fact—a living and strong 
reality, smiling at the superficial and 
frothy impotence of these attempts to 
put it down, much as we may sup- 
pose a big black rock, in the midst of 
the waves, to smile in contempt upon 
all the yesty fury with which they have 
been for centuries lashing its base. 
Would that good institutions among 
men were as tenacious of their exist- 
ence, against the surrounding pressure 
of bad influences, as vice versd we 
see it of the bad, thus vainly assailed 
by all thearrayed antagonism of right 
reason and religion. 

Nations are educated through the 
course of generations and centuries, as 
the individual through his little allotted 
span of years. As “ the child is father 
to the man,” so are there impressed, 
deeply and indelibly, on the latest ma- 
turity of the nation, the traits whose 
origin is to be sought far back in the 
earliest period of its barbaric youth. 
Endowed with all the rude energy and 
simple strength incident to that period 
of savage freshness of character and 
life, they not only mould to their own 
shape the entire system of habits of 
thought and sentiment, of the whole 
mass of the people, individually and 
collectively ; but it would almost seem 
that by some of the mysterious laws 
yet unexplained by science, of the con- 
nection between the moral and physi- 
cal in our wonderful duality of nature, 
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they so impress themselves upon even 
the physical man, upon his brain and 
nervous system, that they become a 
vital and essential part of his nature, 
transmitted down, link after link, 
through the chain of generations, like 
any of the outward 
form or feature, which mark the va- 
rious distinctions of race familiar to 
every eye. In no other way can we 
explain to our satisfaction the tenacity 
with which nations are seen to cling 
to particular traits, | which 
suggests the remark, in 


the one 


e of such 


like 


spit 

i 
an immense accumulation of unte r 
acting causes, of a moral nature » whi 


long ag 


ought go to have swt 
every their existence. 

We are sprung from what may be 
termed peculiarly a fighting stock— 
and the pulpits of the Christianity we 
profess may preach peace as they 
please the old leaven 
work too strongly up from the bottom 
to be ove rpower d by any pre 
principles of a moral nature, addressed 
to us from without; 
may issue from an authority we bow 
to as divine, and though they may 
at the same time recommend them- 


trace Ol 


continues to 
vepts or 


even though they 





selves to our conscience and reason by 
demonstrative logic ‘ e most incontes- 
table. All Christianity and all phi- 
losophy to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, we have an instinctive and inex- 
tinguishable sympathy with the spirit 
of the strife. “We love the t bravery of 





the battle more than the highest he- 


roisin of purely moral fortitude. No 
glory, in the estimation of the great 
masses of the people, can compare 
with that of a — military achieve- 
ment. There is no baseness we des- 
20 > with a ‘Gewee equal to that in- 
red in us by personal cowardice. 
At Ly danger must be dared any deed, 
whether of guilt or folly, must be 
done—-rather than be subject to the 
— n. When 
men fight duels—combining in one act 
the double wickedness and folly of 
tempted murder and hazarded suicide 
—had we times as law, 
religion and morals against it, there is 
a universal public opinion, or public 
sentiment rather, which palliates and 
irdons even when it does not wholly 
justify. There is no class, no 
profession or sex, free from the influ- 
ence of this tendency. And not only 
are many respectable opinions to be 
heard openly avowed, in ail parts of the 


p yssi bility ot such a 


adi- 


much 


teil 


age, 
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country, in favor of the usefulness and 
necessity of the Duel in certain cases; 
but over the greate t ‘er of its extent, 


though not the whole, the force of the 
general er a “a practice in its fa- 
vor is so strong, that it can only be re- 
sisted by a moral heroism o I oe 


to which few indeed are equ 
To explain a fact so utterly anoma- 
lous, we are thrown back upon phreno- 


logy. The organs of combativeness 
and destructiveness, which we have 
inherited, as a race, from an ancestry 
with whom they wer the seats of the 
highest re cognize ly , have yet 
such a predominance, er, it is in vain 
that all the other organs through which 
the moral and intellectual faculti t 
struggle to counterbalance them 
Upont ie mutually a rand re-act- 
ing effect f such a nati il character 
upon its langua 1 literate we 
need n t dom e than adver 1 Pass- 
ing. How thoroughly, for example, al 
these ideas of bravery and bloody bru 
tality are interwoven throu ch the 
whole texture of our E cli h | ture 
will be obvious to every reader at a 
glance. Allits departments are more 
or le vn th m some ilm St 
exclusiy Si as history and poetry 


to “‘llust rate their effect upon 
of the most powerful 
moulding of a nation’s 


W hile 
lang 
agents if t 
character and destiny, as well! as the 


¢ +t} 


most expressive record of what they 


uace—one 


have been—we need but look to the 
Greek and Latin, in which the very 
vords that denote viriue were not « nly 
derived from roots involving the idea 


of martial prowess, but remained ever 


after synonymously applied to either. 
And it is a curious fact that even to 
the present day, in the modern lan- 
guages derived from these originals, 
the traces yet re vain of that far ante- 
Homeric age when the w d i 

arcté, was de rive ! ft m the nam | 
the god of the battle-field, Arés ; and 
when the degrees of cor Iparison ¢ f the 


simple st and most common adjective in 
the language, good, belter, Z st, were 


agathos, areion, aristos,—or, according 


to their derivative meaning, good, 
braver, bravest. In our word, “ aris- 
tocracy,” for example, intended to de- 
signate the “ government of the best,” 


appears still the mark of the old idea 
of the identity of goodness with mili- 
tary virtue. 

But it is om these 
speculations to the book referred to at 


time to pass fi 
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the beginning of this Article, the sub- 
ject of which has suggested them. 
These volumes abound ‘With a mass of 
information, curious and entertaining, 
though at times revolting and sickening 
in the perusal. Tracing the practice 
of Duelling to its first rude original, it 
is exhibited through all the succeeding 
stages of its history,—its combination 
with the ordeal; the ferocity and trea- 
chery which often marked its primitive 
character ; its modification by the in- 
stitution of chivalry; and the subse- 

quent phase it assumed in connection 
with the “ point of honor.” The first 
yolume is the one of the chief interest, 
giving an account of its history in 
France, (its special classic ground), 
and the different countries of the conti- 
nent, with notices of a vast number of 
the most remarkable instances of it in 
the different ages and reigns through 
which the narrative is carried along 

The second volume relates chiefly to 
duelling in Great Britain,witha copio us 
enumeratic m f many of the principal 
modern duels which have taken place 
in various countries—the United States 
not omitted. 

Among the ancients the Duel was 
unknown; and even were there no 
better refutation of the modern argu- 
meats we sometimes hear in its justi- 
fication, its absence among nations at 
the same time so polished and so mili- 
tary, and so careless of life and blood, 
as both the Greeks and Romans, would 
alone suffice to prove it to be a purely 
conventional and unnecessary Saat 
ity. Neither blow nor insult was con- 
sidered among them as requiring a 
“ satisfaction ” of this character—even 
though they possessed none of the re- 
straints imposed on us by the principles 
of the religion we profess to believe. 
Themistocles could calmly reply to the 
menaced blow of Eurybiades, “ Strike, 
but hear me!” Sophocles did not feel 
bound even to Prosecute at law a man 
who had struck him—very sensibly re- 
ee the friend who advised him 
a that course, “If a donkey kicked 
me, wt ld you recommend me to go to 
law?’ And the Roman law expressly 
state 1d that a blow did not dishonor— 

‘ Ictus fustium infamiam non impor- 
tat,” the translation of which, we fear, 
would hardly go down in our day, ex- 
cept with the New England “ Non- 
Resistants,” that “ there’s no diserace 
in a caning.” 


It was out of the depths of their 
swarming forests that the Germanie 
tribes which inundated all! the rest of 
Europe, carried with them a practice 
that had grown out of the fierce mili- 
tary spirit—combined with a high 
pride of personal independence— 
which was their chief characteristic. 
Among a nation of warriors, who 
never assembled but in arms, a fight 
was the simplest and most natural 
mode of settling any difference, espe- 
cially in the absence of any system of 
civil institutions adequate to the dis- 
pensation of justice. It was in direct 
analogy with that custom of war be- 
tween nation and nation, for the settle- 
ment of public quarrels, which was 
their chief and favorite occupation ; 
and as, in the one case, the state of 
hostility involved all the members of 
the respective communities or bodies 
politic; so, in the other, the private 
war between two individuals usually 
embraced the whole circle of kindred 
and dependents of both parties, in 
feuds which often became perpetuated 
through many generations. When 
Christianity attacked this new society 
of military barbarism—which thus 
flooded over all Europe, to conquer it to 
her own milder moral dominion—she 
was forced, naturally as well as neces- 
sarily, to a certain extent, toharmonize 
with and assimilate herself toit. Had she 
spoken to it only in the sweet and gen- 
tle tones which fell from the lips of the 
Prince of Peace himself when on earth, 
she might as well have addressed her- 
self to the wolves and bears haunting 
the same forests which poured forth 
these same savage hordes it was 
to be her mission to civilize. She, there- 
fore, was fain to accompany the wild 
warrior whose soul she was to save, 
into the midst of the scenes of carnage 
from which she might not hope nor at- 
tempt to withhold him—ill as the bat- 
tle-stains of blood and dust with which 
her white robe became there polluted, 
befitted the meek loveliness of aspect 
properly belonging to her heavenly 
birth. If she could not then—as she 
is yet destined to do!—if she could 
not then wrest the sword from his 
hand, to beat it intoa ploughshare, she 
could at least hilt it with the Cross. 
If she could not renew the miracle of 
the great Author of the Gospel, and 
say to the fierce waves of human pas- 
sions amidst which she had to walk, 
























































“« Peace, be still!”—she could at least 
in a degree mitigate, and sometimes 
even guide their rage. She could rear 
sanctuaries, and afford shelter within 
the shadow of her altar, to those for 
whom no other mercy remained on 
earth. She could give the world at 
least a periodical interval of repose, by 
enacting a “Truce of God,” from 
Wednesday evening to Monday morn- 
ing of each week, ‘though she had to 
bless the very arms which through 
the rest of the time were to be 
given to an eager industry of carnage 
and rapine. And by leading off all the 
most restless military energies of the 
age to spend themselves upon the bar- 
barian soil of foreign continents, in 
crusades for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre, she could at the same time 
leave at least a partial tranquillity at 
home, and elevate and sanctify, by a 
high spirituality of motive, the pas- 
sions and the efforts which were else 
unqualifiedly bad, base, and brutal. 
And that same Christianity, acting on 
the same principle and tendency, ‘took 
up the practice of private combat; 
and, since she could not prevent it, she 
strove to moderate it. In the absence 
of other and better machinery of just- 
ice for the government of society and 
the protection of right against oppres- 
sion, she invoked the interference of 
Heaven to bless even this, rude and 
unperfect as it was, to that end; and, 
taking a hint, partly from the Levitical 
law of the ordeal, and partly from the 
consciousness present to every heart 
and arm of increased courage and 
strength lent to both by a righteous 
cause, she thus converted the Duel into 
the Judicial Combat. 

And there can be no doubt but that, 
absurd as we justly regard it as a mode 
of ascertaining and executing the just- 
ice of all controversies, the Judicial 
Combat was a great deal better than 
nothing—a great deal better than what 
would probably have been the state of 
things without it. An infirm person 

was not always bound to fight in per- 
son. A champion could be substi- 
tuted—and champions were more easi- 
ly to be found in those days than pro- 
bably in the present. And when we 
consider the moral influence of the 
clear and the foul conscience, with the 
imposing effect, in an age so supersti- 
tious, of all the solemnities usually 
added by the Church to these occa- 
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sions—calculated to sustain the true 
heart with a spiritual strength which 
might well be mistaken for supernatu- 
ral, and to unnerve the false one with 
a corresponding terror and trembling— 
we must do our rude and simple old 
ancestors at least the justice of con- 
fessing, that there was a great deal 
more of sense and reason in their Judi- 
cial Combat which we so much abuse, 
than in our Duel which, in practice, we 
so universally sustain. As in most of 
Sir Walter Scott’s pictures of apparent 
fiction, yet designed to convey the 
more vivid illustration of a valuable 
historical truth, the scene of the great 
warrior who went down, in the lists, 
with his guilty cause, before the feeble 
touch of a lance which at another 
time he would have felt only as the 
shock of a reed or a rush, was intend- 
ed to illustrate the meaning of the in- 
stitution thus exhibited; and to repre- 
sent a not unfrequent occurrence, in 
those days of w hose spirit he was him- 
self the last representative and the 
last minstrel. 

The institution of chivalry broughta 
fresh modification to the Duel, and 
stamped upon it the character of which 
it retains deep traces to the prese nt 
day. Itcreated the “ point of honor. 
If fighting had before been neci ns 
to defend the head with the hand, i 
now became fashionable. While A 
mock fights of tilts and tournaments 
beguiled the intervals of repose, it was 
equally a duty and a delight to seek or 
to make all the opportunities possible 
for indulging in earnest in this the 
chief honor and business of life. And 
while glory for ever stimulated the 
knight to fresh feats of prowess, love 
was ever ready to reward them, with 
the brightest smiles and tenderest de- 
lights that beauty could bestow on 
bravery. It has been well said that 
man is called a “ reasoning animal” 
because he has never any difficulty in 
finding a reason for the indulgence of 
his inclination. When _ everybody, 
therefore, was perfectly willing to fight 
everybody else, with or without cause 

~and on the whole, probably, would 
rather do so than not—nothing was 
more easy or natural than the gradual 
establishment of a punctilious “code 
of honor,” which should furnish “rea- 
sons as plenty as blackberries.” For 
example, it was early established as 
a maxim of this “common law” of 
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Honor, as it was laid down by Francis L., 
and as it prevails to this day, that 
“the lie was never to be put up with, 
without satisfaction, but bya base-born 
fellow !”—and for fear of possible mis- 
take, we are told that lies were di- 
vided into not less than thirty-two cate- 
gories, with their corresponding de- 
grees of satisfaction. 

The following rules of the chivalric 
duel, by Brantéme, curiously illustrate 
the spirit of the age in several particu- 
lars. In the treatment which they 
justified towards the conquered knight, 
and the very amiable indulgence to all 
offences of a too yielding tenderness 
on the part of the lady, they afford a 
just glimpse into the real ferocity and 
licentiousness of that boasted age of 
chivalry, upon which so much mawkish 
nonsense of regret has been wasted in 
our infinitely better modern days: 


* On no account whatever let an infidel 
be brought out as a second or witness : it 
is not proper that an unbeliever should 
witness the shedding of Christian blood, 
which would delight him; and it is more- 
over abominable that such a wretch 
should be allowed such an honorable pas- 
time. 

*“* The combatants must be carefully ex- 
amined and felt, to ascertain that they 
have no particular drugs, witchcraft, or 
charms about them. It is allowed to wear 
on such occasions some relics of Our La- 
dy of Loretto, and other holy objects; yet 
it is not clearly decided what is to be done 
when both parties have not these relics, 
as no advantage should be allowed to one 
combatant more than to another. 

“Itis idle to dwell upon courtesies : 
the man who steps into the field must 
have made up his mind to conquer or die, 
but, above all things, never to surrender; 
for the conqueror may treat the vanquish- 
ed as he thinks proper,—drag him round 
the ground, hang him, burn him, keep 
him a prisoner, in short, do with him 
whatever he pleases. The Danes and 
Lombards in this imitated Achilles, who, 
afier his combat with Hector, dragged 
him three times round the walls at the 
tail of his triumphant ear, 

« Every gallant knight must maintain 
the honor of the ladies, whether they may 
have forfeited it or not,—if it can be said 
that a gentille dame can have forfeited her 
honor by kindness to her servant and her 
lover. A soldier may fight his captain, 
provided he has been two years upon ac- 
tual service, and he quits his company. 

“ Tf a father accuses a son of any crime 
that may tend to dishonor him, the son 
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may demand satisfaction of his father; 
since he has done him more injury by dis- 
honoring him than he had bestowed ad- 
vantage by giving him life.” 


But it was not formerly deemed in- 
consistent with honor to seek any ad- 
vantage which could be secured in the 
desperate game of blood; and the of- 
fended or the challenged party who 
was entitled to the choice of weapons 
and mode of fighting, often used his 

rivilege so as to constitute it little 
etter than a butchery of his helpless 
antagonist. For example, Dr. Millen- 
gen relates the case of an ingenious 
mode of fighting which was adopted 
by a young soldier, of a diminutive 
stature, who had been insulted bya 
tall, sturdy Gascon: he insisted that 
they should both wear a steel collar 
round their neck, bristled with point- 
ed blades as sharp as razors; and 
wearing no armor, their bodies and 
limbs were exposed to‘ the swords of 
each other. By this imvention the 
little man could look up at his antago- 
nist without any danger, while the 
tall fellow could not look down at his 
adversary, without cutting his chin 
with the acerated points of his collar ; 
in consequence of which he was soon 
run through the body. A curious in- 
stance is also related of a knight who, 
having been taught, as a peculiar 
trick of fence, invariably to strike the 
region of the heart, insisted upon 
fighting in a suit of armor with an 
opening in each cuirass of the breadth 
of the hand over the heart; the result 
of which, of course, was immediately 
fatal to his antagonist. 

Nor were these valiant knights, as our 
author remarks, very particular as to 
odds. He relates the instance of two 
French gentlemen, La Villatte and the 
Baron de Salligny, who fought a duel 
with two Gascons of the names of Male- 
colom and Esparezat}; when Malecolom 
having speedily killed his opponent 
Salligny, and perceiving that his com- 
panion Esparezat was a long time de- 
spatching Villatte, went to his assist- 
ance; and when Villatte, thus un- 
fairly pressed by two antagonists, re- 
monstrated against the treachery, 
Malecolom very coolly replied, “ I have 
killed my adversary, and, if you kill 
yours, there may be a chance that 
you may also kill me; therefore here 
goes! ” 
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But we have some better stories in 
our own times of the advantageous use 
made of the privileges of choice accord- 
ed by the law of the Duel to the chal- 
lenged party, and we suggest them to 
Dr. Millengen to enrich a future edi- 
tion of his work. 

The following is generally fathered 
upon “ Old Put,”—with what degree 
of authenticity we will not undertake 
to say. It may fairly be allowed to 
pass for his, and will do no discredit to 
his memory. Being once challenged by 
an English officer, during the French 
war, he insisted on this mode of either 
ensuring a common fate to both, or 
subjecting their courage to a pretty 
severe test ;—both were to take their 
seats ona keg of gunpowder, with a 
lighted match inserted in it, of which 
they were to watch the gradual con- 
sumption. Both bore bravely for a 
time the sight of the shortening match. 
Down went the fatal spot of fire, lower 
and lower, and nearer and nearer to 
the point of junction with the dark 
mine beneath them, which was to 
blow them into eternity—till at last 
flesh and blood could stand it no longer, 
and the officer sprang to his feet and 
ran almost as fast as though under the 
impulse of the explosion. “Stop, 
stop !” was the cool exclamation of the 
other, who dauntlessly retained his 
place,—“ you need not run so fast—it’s 
only onion-seed !” 

A few years ago the captain of a 
Yankee whaler, stopping at one of the 
West India Islands, had a quarrel 
forced upon him by a rude bully, who 
happened also to be an officer in a Brit- 
ish regiment stationed at the island. 
Accepting the challenge, he was on 
the ground at the appointed hour, pro- 
vided with two harpoons of equal 
length, which he insisted upon as the 
weapon he had the right to choose for 
the fight, and the only one he knew 
how to wield. Forced to assent, the 
officer had to station himself opposite 
his now formidable antagonist, who 
stood poising the long spear of his 
weapon in his right hand, while his 
left held the coil of rope attached to it. 
Though greatly troubled, yet shame 
and desperation for a while kept up his 
show of courage—till the whaler cast 
his coil of rope into the hands of his 
second (the mate of his ship), exclaim- 
ing in a gruff but cool voice, as though 
very much a matter of course, “ Stand 
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by, to haul the critter in!”—*“ Aye, 
aye, sir!’—the ready response ; but 
before it was well uttered, the “ crit- 
ter” was far beyond the reach of har- 
poon or tackle, and history does not 
record that he ever again troubled a 
Yankee whaler. 

But the most sensible use made of 
privilege which we have ever heard, 
was a few years ago, by a gentleman, 
a Member of the New York Legisla- 
ture, distinguished as well for his wit 
and humor as for his talents and sound 
democracy. Receiving achallenge, he 
expressed his readiness to accept it, 
with the privilege of the choice of 
ground and weapons,——which, after 
some considerable correspondence and 
diplomacy, conducted with great grav- 
ity on his part, were conceded by his 
impatient adversary. These prelimi- 
naries at length adjusted, he fixed the 
place of encounter on the opposite 
banks of a certain stream in his county 


(St. Lawrence), the weapons being 
broad-swords! Anxious to accommo- 
date the opposite party, he expressed 


himself, at the same time, willing to 
use pistols, in the following manner—- 
the two principals to stand back to 
back on the top of a certain sharp coni- 
cal hill indicated by him, to walk each 
forward in a straight line down the 
opposite descent to the bottom, and 
then, at the word, to tum and fre! 


We would recommend either of these 
plans of fighting as admirable models 


for imitation on all similar occasions 
France, in our author’s own words, 
was the classic ground of the Duel. 
The number of gentlemen that perish- 
ed in that country during the reign of 
Henri [V., from 1589 to 1607, is esti- 
mated at not less than four thousand. 
Though that monarch issued repeated 
decrees of great seve rity against it, yet 
not only was the general spirit of the 


time too strongly set in its favor to be 
arrested by such means, but even Pos 
himself so far participated in it, that 


he was not only ready to pardon every 
offence against his own (he 
pardoned not less than 14,000 due lists, ) 
but we find him on one occasion, when 
sympathizing with a friend who com- 
plained of having been insulted, as- 
suring him that if he could lay aside 
his quality of sovereign, and « bey the 
promptings of friendship alone, “you 
should find me most ready to draw my 
sword, and most cheerfully to expose 


edict 
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my life.’ The custom had at that 
time become general, which arose dur- 
ing the reign of Henri IIL, borrowed 
from the Italians, that the seconds en- 
gaged together at the same time with 
their principals. In the succeeding 
reign, that of Louis XIII., the Mar- 
quis de Beuvron, having been chal- 
lenged by Francois de Montmorency, 
better known under thename of Bout- 
teville, one of the most renowned du- 
ellists of the day, proposed a duel 
without seconds. To which Boutte- 
ville replied, “that he would have no 
objection to this arrangement, had not 
two of his friends expressed a wish to 
join the party; and that he should 
have to give them satisfaction if they 
were disappointed.” The result was, 
that the duel was fought on the Place 
Royale, one of the most public places 
in Paris, at three in the afternoon, one 
of the seconds being killed, and ano- 
ther put hors de combat ;—the princi- 
pals, having got each his dagger at the 
other’s throat, mutually asked for 
quarter, and wound up by quietly go- 
ing to lunch together at a_barber’s 
shop. But this was in the days when 
Richelieu liked nothing better than a 
fair excuse for cutting off the head ofa 
high nobleman; and the great name of 
Montmorency was rather a recom- 
mendation for the seaffold than a 
shield; so that, being arrested, Bout- 
teville was condemned to death, and 
executed with great military pomp on 
the Place de Gréve. He was as anx- 
ious, we are told, to preserve his mus- 
tachoes as Sir Thomas More was to 
put his beard out of the way of the 
executioner’s axe; and when the Bi- 
shop of Nantes, who attended his last 
moments, observed, “Oh! my son, 
you must no longer dwell on worldly 
matters! Do you still think of life ?” 
“T only think of my mustachoes !— 
the very finest in France !” replied the 
penitent. 

It was during this reign that that 


madeap of chivalry, Lord. Herbert of 


Cherbury, was the British ambassador 
at the French court, who in his me- 
moirs has left many evidences of the 
state of public sentiment there pre- 
vailing on this subject, of which the 
following is the most striking : 
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“All things being ready for the ball, 
every one being in their place, and I my- 
self next to the Queen, expecting when 
the dancers would come in, one knocked 
at the door somewhat louder than became, 
I thought, a very civil person; when he 
came in, I remember there was a sudden 
whisper among the ladies, saying, ‘ C’est 
Monsieur Balaguy !’ Whereupon I 
also saw the ladies and gentlemen, one 
after another, invite him to sit near them; 
and, what is more, when one lady had his 
company awhile, another would say, ‘ You 
have enjoyed him long enough. I must 
have him now.’ At which bold civility 
of them, though I was astonished, yet it 
added to my wonder that his person could 
not be thought at most but ordinary hand- 
some; his hair, which was cut very short, 
was grey; his doublet, but of sackeloth, 
cut to his skin; and his breeches only of 
plain grey cloth. Informing myself by 
some standers-by who he was, I was told 
that he was one of the gallantest men in 
the world, as having killed eight or nine 
men in single fight, and that for this reason 
the ladies made so much of him; it being 
the manner of all French women to cher- 
ish gallant men, as thinking they could 
not make so much of any else with the 
safety of their honor.”’ 


Lord Herbert himself afterwards tried 
to engage this redoubtable Balaguy in 
a quarrel, on the chivalric question of the 
worth of their respective lady-loves ; 
but the other, whose courage in this 
way was ofcourse not to be doubted, had 
the good sense to understand the crack- 
brained quixotism of the Englishman, 
and wisely declined the invitation. 

As we have much yet to say on this 
subject, for which in the present Num- 
ber no space remains at command, we 
will leave it here, though rather abrupt- 
ly; with the intention of resuming it 
on a future occasion, when we may 
add no slight degree of entertainment to 
another Article, by some selections from 
the inexhaustible fund of anecdote pre- 
sented by the volumes now before us. 
The practice under review presents 
indeed a moral phenomenon so singu- 
lar, and, in the extent to which it still 
exists, an evil so sad and detestable, 
that it is not unworthy of a more ex- 
tended consideration than we are here 
able to afford it. 
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For a long period of time the state of 
P 


commercial affairs has been apparently 
deteriorating. That is to say, under 
the increasing abundance of the crops, 
proceeding out of the increasing in- 
dustry of the country co-operating with 
its appreciating currency, prices, not 
only of produce and goods, but of pro- 
perty of all descriptions, have been con- 
ubiy falling. ‘This fact alone would 
be sufficient to account for the inacti- 
vity of trade, which, by re-acting upon 
pric es, has accelerated a decline. The 
imertness of trade has lessened the de- 
mand for money, which has accumu- 
lated in the hands of banks and capi- 
talists, as old obligations matured with- 
cut being replaced by new ones. The 
a x institutions of New York, 
ich may be called the barometers 

of trade, have under this process found 
spec ie accumulating in their raults, 
and the calls for money daily diminie sh- 
ing. This process went on unt il, during 
the past month, the city banks, with 
capital amounting to $18,000,000, 
— themselves in possession of 
7,000,000 in specie. This had been 
ities from the suspended districts in 
all quarters. The presence of depre- 
ciated bank paper drove it in the na- 
tural operatious of trade to the point of 
indebtedness, New York, where, there 
being no foreign demand for it, and 
the annual calls for money for business 
existing in but a very moderate degree, 
it remained idle in the bank vaults, 
of course reducing their profits. This 
was the state of affairs down to the 
fore part of the month, which has now 
elapsed. At that time the first im- 
pulse of re-action was felt. Low prices 
and the abundance of money began 


then to exhibit their natural effects of 
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re-animating trade. ‘This first indica- 
tion of returning commerce has been 
the immediate consequence of that re- 
turn to specie payments by the banks 
of the west and south-west; the good 
results of which we have in former 
Numbers endeavoured to make suffi- 
ciently clear. The agricultural pro- 
ducts of the western States gather upon 
the western waters, and flowing down 
the Mississippi, receive contributions 
in their course until the annual value 
of $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 is de- 
livered at New Orleans. From that 
point ve largest exports of produce are 
made. As long as the currency of that 
city, which forms the medium through 
which this vast amount of produce 
changes hands, consisted of the paper 
of suspended banks, a similar currency 
would prevail throughout the whole 
west, because the description of money 
received for produce must necessarily 


form the medium of payment in all 
the sections which pi duced it. Spe- 
cie, of course, sought New York, the 
point of indebtedness where specie 
only was received in payment. The 


heavy losses sustained at the west by 
use of this depreciated currency gra- 
dually wrought its own cure. It de- 
stroyed the credit of the banks that 
issued it, and have forced upon the 
community a specie currency almost 
in their own despite. It was in this 
view that we hailed in a former num- 
ber the failure of the western and New 
Orleans Banks as the first dawn of bet- 
ter times. The effects have now been 
felt: Exchanges, from having ruled 
high against New Orleans and in favor 
of New York, are now reversed, and 
are in favor of New Orleans. The fol- 
lowing is a comparative table of rates: 
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As district after district resumed, and 
became purged of the depreciated pa- 
per, the rates fell, until at New Orleans 
it is now at a premium; and thespecie 
which has accumulated in the New 
York Banks is now setting towards 
that point, and for the legitimate ob- 
ject of purchasing produce. This will 
be the medium in which all the busi- 
ness growing out of the new crops will 
turn ; and, after a struggle of ten 
years, Mr. Benton’s prophecy is about 
to be accomplished, and “ gold is to 
flow up the Mississippi.” The depre- 
viation of the bank paper at New 
Orleans, on the last suspension of those 
institutions, was so great that it could no 
longer be available at its nominal va- 
lue. Hence it was taken only for its 
value in specie, and all sales have of 
late been made on condition that the 
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payment should be partly made in 
specie, and the balance in bills at their 
specie value. This was the immediate 
cause of a demand upon the banks 
here for specie for that quarter, and a 
most welcome demand it is. It is ob- 
tained from the banks only on dondé 
fide business paper; and, being invest- 
ed in produce for export, becomes the 
basis of new foreign bills of exchange, 
which are the instruments used by the 
banks to supply themselves with the 
precious metals from abroad. This 
process has been going on for the last 
two or three packets. The imports 
have been very small during the past 
year, and there is a commercial balance 
now due this country, as indicated by 
the rates of bills, which are as fol- 
lows, as compared with the rates by 
each packet for more than one year:— 


EACH MONTH. 


FOR 











1841. } London, Amsterdam. | 
BOT 6:4 ‘ 6ja 8 |f.527 5 283} a 393 a 353 a 76} 
aoe | Tha 7 5 27 528 | 39,@ 39% | 3532 353 763a77 
fo SA Sia 8} | 523 @525]) 391440 | 353436 77 aT7k 
oe | Sia 83 | 52742528 | 3944393 | 354 365 | 774077} 
Aurust, . ‘ | 8a 9 525 a 5273) 393@40 | 3544 35; 774, a 77} 
September, } 9a OF | 5 18$a 520 | 40} a40} | 364a 36% | 783 a 78} 
October, ° | 93a10t | 5174a5 18}; 4038 a 40} | 36§ a 363 | 783 a 79 
November, | 10 @10t } 520 a521 | 40¢a 404 | 363.4 363 | 781 a 78% 
December, Sia 9 | 525 a 5 263) 3940395 35% a 36 7734774 
1842. 

January, - | 8 @ 8b 1f.528¢a536 | 393a 394 354 a 355 | 763 a77 
February,. . . 8 a 84 | 5274a 528%) 30a 40 | 35$a 353 763 a77 
March, .. . | Tia &} | 5274a5 283 39a 40 | 35§ 435} | 763077 
April, . . | Ska 7} | 53780540 | 39 2393 | 35 2353 | 753076 
May, | 8 @ 82 | 532 2533 | 39}a 39} 135 @35} 76 a76§ 
ose | 61a 7 540 a5 41 | 38} a@ 38% | 34p.a 34} 75 a 754 
July, 6 a 63 | 5421@545 | 38} a 38} 34) a 345 | 74] a 754 
August,. 6 a 6h 94244541 38a 38% | 344.0345 | 75 a 75t 
— ——— 

These rates of bills afford a margin time last year, when the rates 


for the import of specie, and the banks, 
having so large a portion of their funds 
lying idle, took this mode of invest- 
ment, and have purchased largely, 
particularly of franes, which will afford 
| 1-2a 2 profit for the import of spe- 
cie, including the customary premium 
of 1 per mill, or about 1-8 of one per 
cent. on gold in Paris, where silver is 
the standard. Nearly $500,000 has 
recently been received in gold from 
Europe, the proceeds of bills remitted. 


This operation is the reverse of 
that which was going on at this 
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were 2 to 3 per cent higher than they 
now are. The packets of July and 
August last year carried out specie in- 
stead of bills, commencing that drain 
which reached several millions in No- 
vember, and alarmed our banks, who 
checked the demand by offering to sell 
bills drawn against credit at reduced 
rates. This being followed up by the 
proceeds of the new crop, stopped fur- 
ther exports of coin, and the vaults of 
our banks began to fill with specie 
driven in upon them from the west, until 
now, instead of to Europé, it is finding 
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its way south and west, and putting 
into the hands of the banks the means 
of recovering from Europe boy they 
lost last year. Of the $7,000,000 
now in the vaults of the banks, 
$4,000,000 came from the interior in 
the payment of debis. That sum, at 
least, will go back again in the pur- 
chase of produce, which, at the pre- 
sent low prices, will go freely to Eu- 
rope. This is the siate of trade, and 
the process by which the country is 


obtaining its share of specie; not by 
borrowing—not by issuing stocks or 


paper credits of any shape, but by 
earning it by selling the products of its 
toil in the markets of the world at their 
proper values. The trade of the Uni- 
ted States is now forcing its way 
above the wreck of bank credits with 
every prospect of obtaining so flourish- 
ing a position in the course of the next 
three years, that none but a madman 
will venture to propose to disturb it by 
introducing new bank paper schemes. 
In imported goods nothing has been 
done because of the situation of the 
revenue laws. All goods that arrive 
are entered under protest, and if even 
the present low duties are confirmed 
by the judiciary, they will be full as 
high as the markets will bear. The 
prospect of the passage of the vey 
high tariff before Congress, had some 
effect in stiffening the prices of importe ad 
goods in the market, because it was 
looked upon as prohibitive in its cha- 
racter and operation. Some good 
sales of imported merchandise were 
made, although probably the goods 
did not bring cost and charges. The 
bill was vetoed on the distribution 
clause, but the disposition of Congress 
to pass a protective rather than a reve- 
nue bill, has had a serious effect upon 
credits, already sufficiently shattered 
by the defalcation of so m: my States, 
more particularly Pennsylvania, of 
whom better things were expected. 
That State is one of the largest, rich- 
est, and most intelligent of the Union, 
and yet has suffered her liabilities to be 
dishonored without a struggle to save 
them. The announcement of this fact 


in Amsterdam, where a large amount 
of the stock is held, caused great ex- 
citement; and, added to other deficien- 
cies, 


the name of American citizen is 
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likely to be execrated from one end of 
the world to the other. Atsuch a mo- 
ment the federal executive has des- 
patched agents to Europe to negotiate 
the balance of the loan of last session, 

amounting to near $10,500,000, which 
has been offered in all the markets of 
the United States, was created with au- 
thority to sell it “at any price,” and no 
spec ifie funds were pl dged to redeem 
it. On the contrary, the ancient basis 
of our former debt—the public lands— 
has been given away. The only result 
that can po ssibly be ho yped for from 
such a mission, is, additional disgrace. 
The United Statesa 2,000,0007., 
at 6 per cent., and cannot get it, while 
every bankrupt tyrant on the face of 


sks for 


the earth, Santa Anna inc luded, can get 
money for the asking. What an un- 
fortunate state of the public Treasury 


disclose in 
He states that 


does the Chief Magistrate 


his late veto Message. 





the Tre Was in the Treasury . August 3” 
1842, ° . S? LOO.000 
Immediate ¢ alls, including 
the land dis stribution, 1,180,000 
Balance on hand & 970,000 
Protested navy bills pre- 
sented, . . - 1,414,000 
Actual deficit, $ 444,000 
Against this there was on hand 


$100,000 of unissued Treasury Notes, 
and an accruing weekly revenue of 
$150,000. The average weekly ex- 
penditures of the government are about 
$500,000. The existing deficit, it will 
be seen, is protested paper. The [‘rea- 
sury Notes have been exhausted, the 
loan cannot be negotiated, and the re- 
ceipts are scarcely one-third of the 
revenue. The inevitable result must 
be an accumulation of protested paper 
against the Treasury until the wheels 
of the government are clogged and 
stopped. These are the fruits of Whig 
rule, Whig banks, and Whig credits. 

In order that we may understand 
the process by which these disastrous 
results have been brought about in eigh- 
teen months of W hig government, let us 
turn back to what was done by former 
administrations, and what has been 
done since. For this purpose we will 
take the following table from official 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES FOR TEN YEARS. 


RECEIPTS. 










































































Internal re 
| venue, di 3ank stock] Miscellaneous 
Customs. rect taxes} Public lands. Loans, and divi} and Chick- Total. 
and post. dends. asaw fund. 
age. 
Seca tel cnctareteal Nui 
1832, 28,465,237| 18,667 | 2,623,381] —— 659,660] 99,276 | 31,864,561 
1833, 29,032,508} 3,153 | 3,967,582; —— 610,286] 334,796 | 33,908,426 
1834! 16,214,957| 4,316 | 4,857,600} —— 586,649} 128,412 | 21,791,935 
1835, 19,591,310 | 15,616 19,757,600 | — 869,280} 696,279 | 35,430,087 
1836 23,409,940} 1,110 |24,877,179} 328,674] 2,209,891 | 50,826,796 
1837 11,169,290} 7,181 | 6,776,236! 2,992,989 |1,375,965] 5,562,190 | 27,883,853 
1888 16,158,800} 2,467 | 3,081,919) 12,716,820 |4,542,102| 2,517,252 | 39,019,382 
1839, 23,137,924] 3,309 | 7,076,447| 3,857,276 | 1,265,068 | 32,881,242 
1840, 13,499,502} 1,682 | 3,292,285| 5,589,547 |1,774,513] 874,662 | 25,032,193 
er 1,464,063 | 10,054,336} 723,491} 120,691 | 30,410,167 
6mos | 
1842 7,974,689 | —— 705,000 |10,085,015} —— 202,807 18,967,513 
EXPENDITURES. 
— : : —— Poa 
IP oveter liscells Llitary * o otal. 
Civil ani ‘ a mI — 3 Setatil pinend Naval. | Public debt. _ 
1832) 1,800,751 | 325,181 2,451,202) 7,982,877! 3,956,370 | 17,840,309 |34,356,698 
1833) 1,562,758 | 955,395 3,198,091) 13,096,153| 3,901,356 | 1,543,543 | 24,257,348 
1834) 2.080.601 | 241,562 2,082,565) 10,064,428 3.956.260 | 6,176,565) 24,601,982 
1835) 1.905.551 | 774,750.1,549,396) 9,420,313) 3,864,939 | 58,191 17,573,141 
1836, 2,110,175 | 533,382 2,749,721) 19,667,166) 5,807,718 | 30,868,164 
1837) 2,357,035 4,603,905,2,932,428) 20,702,930! 6,646,914 | 21,822 37,265,037 
1838 2,688,708 |1,215,095'3,256,860) 20,537,473 | 6,131,580 | 5,605,720 39,455,438 
1839) 2,116,982 | 987,667 2,621,340) 14,588,664} 6,182,294 | 11,117,987 | 37,614,936 
1840, 2,736,769 | 683,278)2,575,351) 12,030,626 | 6,113,896 | 4,086,613 | 28,226,533 
1841 2,670,809 | 326,271 3,199,489) 14,003,878) 5,896,547 | 5,628,076 | 32;025,070 


| ! 
—_-__— | 


emos 
1842) 2,935,167 


This table presents the fact, at the 
first glance, that both the receipts and 
expenditures of the government, in the 
period between the years 1834 and 
1840, inclusive, were greater than ever 
before. Through the operation of spec- 
ulation the revenue from land and cus- 
toms swelled to an enormous extent. 
The spirit, which induced those specu- 
lations among the people, acting upon 
Congress, induced extravagant appro- 
priations for extraordinary purposes, at 
a moment when ordinary expenses 
would have been greatly enhanced by 
the very high prices borne by articles 
consumed in the departments, the army 
and navy, &c. By the operation of 
these causes, the aggregate receipts 
and expenditures during that seven 
years reached the enormous sum of 
$449,520,720, or an average of $63,- 


3,620,347 | 


| 3,039,512 | 7,185,297 | 16,803,613 
| 


| 
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360,102 per annum; the receipts for 
the whole period being in excess of 
the expenditures $18,250,279. During 
the same period, the appropriations 
made by Congress exceeded the ex- 
penditures $6,338,727, so that, had the 
department expended all ordered by 
Congress, there would still have been 
a balance of about $12,006,000. All 
these vast movements, it will be re- 
membered, were made, not only with- 
out the assistance of a National Bank 
as a fiscal agent, but in the face of op- 
position so violent from the late insti- 
tution, that its vast means, conducted 
by the vaunted “ Neckar ” of modern 
times, perished in the struggle, and the 
federal Treasury triumphed with an 
untarnished reputation in that hour, 
when the bank with its much lauded 
financiers sank torisenomore. This 
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vast sum of money was collected by 
one class of officers and paid over by 
another class; dispersed over a coun- 
try of two millions of square miles in 
extent, and through the medium of 
twenty-six different paper currencies, 
without involving a loss of more than 
one-half of one part, or about one- 
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fourth of the proportion of loss that 
took place under a National Bank. In 
order to compare the extent of the fis- 
cal operations of the department dur- 
ing the seven years alluded to, with 
those of the two preceding periods of 
seven years each, let us look at the fol- 
lowing table. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR THREE PERIODS 


OF SEVEN Y 


EARS EACH. 








Under a National Bank. Without a Bank. 
1820-2 1827-33. 1834-49. 

Receipts, - . - - 157,710,793 191,742,542 233,885,489 
Expenditures, : - 153,432,099 186,398,324 215,635,231 
Total - - - $311,142,892 $378, 140,866 $449,520,720 
Excess of receipts, - . 1,278,694 5,344,218 18,250,258 
Appropriations, - - 156,609,739 196,952,111 221,673,958 
Excess of app. over expend. 3,177,640 10,553,787 6,338,72! 


The present party in power have 
contended that a National Bank, with 
numerous branches and large capital, 
is indispensable to the management of 
the finances, and the advocates for the 
re-charter of the institution in 1832, 
contended that it was absolutely im- 
possible to perform the duties of the 
department without one, to transmit 
the government funds and “create a 
uniform national currency.” The fig- 
ures here presented, however, show the 
fact that, in the face of the a lleced im- 
practicability of the thing, Mr. Wood- 
bury collected and disbursed 25 per 
cent. more than ever had been done 
before in the same space of time, and 
that too, during the most unprecedent- 
ed difficulties, with a precision and 
certainty never before equalled. The 
operations under the bank rule from 
1837 to 1823, were in a time of gen- 
eral prosperity when the seeds of evil 
sown by the bank had not ripened into 
the disasters which afterward took 
place. The movements under Mr. 
Woodbury embraced three periods 
of commercial revulsion and two of 
bank suspension, causing a fluctuation 
in the value of the paper currency of 
50 per cent. Through all the difficul- 
ties incident upon these events, Mr. 
Woodbury collected and disbursed an 
average of $1,250,000 per week, in 
the currencies of twenty-six different 
States, varying in depreciation from 
par to 35 per cent. discount, and all 
without suffering the smallest dis- 
credit or loss. This is an undeniable 
proof, either that a National Bank is 





of no sort of use, or that the highest 
degree of skill and industry were ex- 
ercised in the keeping and transmis- 
sion of the government funds. The 
guide in the operations was the “ uni- 
form national currency, ’ provided by 
the Constitution; this, as related of- 
ficially, enabled the department when 
‘exchanges,” that is, “Bank ex- 
change,” was 5 per cent. against New 
Orleans and in favor of New York, to 
exchange 200,000 Mexican dollars at 
New Orleans at par, for specie in New 
York; this little incident ts illustrative 
of the vigilance of the department. 
Not only did the dey partment derive no 
assistance from the bank while in ope- 
ration, but was thwarted by it, and 
its movements embarrassed and crossed 
in every possible way. So much forthe 
fiscal operations of the department. 
Thenext feature in the table of receipts 
and expenditures given above, is the 
apparent large expenditures, which 
reached their highest points in 1838, and 
were then rapidly reduced until, in 1840, 
they were in a train of reduction to 
their former level of 1835, he direct 
cause of these large expenditures has 
been hinted at above, viz.: the influ- 
ence upon Congress, of the great ex- 
pansions and extravagances which 
prevailed throughout the country in the 
years 1835-6. These led to extraor- 
dinary expenses beyond thos a n- 
dant upon the national growth of the 
country, viz., new States adde a - the 
Union, new members to Congress, ex- 
tension of the federal judiciary over 
the new territory,—multiplying light- 








1842. 


houses, augmenting the army and 
navy, &c. Besides these naturally in- 
creased expenditures, the overflowing 
Treasury prompted Congress, with 
great unanimity of feeling, to run into 
new enterprises, such as erecting new 
buildings, branch mints and bridges, 
extending new roads at great expense, 
freeing several States from their Indian 
population, waging two expensive 
frontier wars, also the cost attending 
the Canadian rebellion, &c., &c., all 
these movements, at a time when 


Year. Estimate. 

1834 18,187,488 
1835 15,610,232 
1836 19,738,933 
183 22,651,442 
1838 20,523,249 
1839 21,665,089 
1840 18,280,060 


Here are presented the estimates and 
expenditures independent of the debt. 
If we now go back to the aggregate re- 


Gross Revenue for Seven Years 
Derived from Bank Stock 
———- Treasury Notes 





Revenue from regular Sources 
Gross Expenditures for Seven Years 

Paid old Public Debt - 

—— Treasury Notes . 


Expense, independent of Debt 


This gives a surplus, in the receipts, 
of $10,963,331, which, with the surplus 
in the Treasury at the commencement of 
the period, constitutes the $28,000,000 
deposited with the States on the condi- 
tion that it should be returned when 
the Treasury should be in want of it. 
The extraordinary expenses of the In- 
dian wars, computed at $30,000,000, 
being deducted from the above sum, 
leave $158,568,333, as the aggregate 
reguiar expenses of the seven years, 
averacing, therefore, $22,652,619 per 
annum. During a season of the utmost 
speculative excitement in and out of 
Congress, and when large and valu- 
able tracts of land were cleared of the 
Indians, when the revolutionary pen- 
sion list was enlarged in one year to 


Appropriation by Congress. 
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money prices of everything were ex- 
travagantly high, necessarily swelled 
the appropriations, and compelled the 
expenditure of large sums beyond the 
estimates called for by the executive. 
The commencement of an enterprise, 
of course brought its expenses into the 
estimates for the succeeding year, to be 
again exceeded by the appropriation 
made by Congress. The following is a 
table of the estimates of each year 
with the appropriation and expendi- 
ture : 


Expenditure. 

18,420,567 
17,006,513 
29,655,244 
31,610,003 
31,544,396 
25,443,716 


22,389,356 


29,068,992 
17,830,681 
37,755,606 
34,126,807 
33,138,371 
23,862,560 
21,658,872 


ceipts and expenditures for the seven 
years under review, we shall find the 
following results: 


. : $233,885,489 
‘ 9,197,203 
‘ 25,156,622 
34,353,825 





$199,531,664 


215,635,231 


‘ 6,234,756 
- 20,832,142 





27,066,898 








$ 188,568,333 


$4,000,000, when dry docks were built, 
navy yards improved, buildings erect- 
ed, and a thousand or more benefits 
and improvements perfected in the 
country ; all this was done, and a ba- 
lanee of $24,000,000 handed over to 
he new government, in a claim of 

28,000,000 upon the States, to meet a 
coal floating debt of about $4,500,000 
in Treasury Notes. 

One feature of extraordinary diffi- 
culty bore upon the department with 
great severity, but is not to be discoy- 
ered in a mere examination of figures. 
It is to be appreciated only by the dis- 
passionate inquirer, who has had some 
experience in large fiscal operations. 
We allude to the process of reducing 
expenses after once they have been en- 
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larged. It was a very easy matter for 
Congress to order expenses, and for the 
department to disburse, a fact which 
has been evident to “ the meanest ca- 
nd since March, 1841. When, 

owever, a series of expensive enter- 
prises have been entered into with a 
revenue of near $51,000,000, as in 
1836, and in one year, through unfore- 
seen accidents, that revenue falls to 
$28,000,000, 
Treasury notes, or nearly 50 per cent., 
cutting the department short of its re- 
ceipts with all the expenditures pro- 
gressing, how great must have been 
the vigilance, skill, judgment, and de- 
cision of that officer, in the control of 
the department, who promptly gov- 
erned and curtailed the vast and com- 
plicated expenditures so as to make 
the diminished revenue meet every 
obligation of the government, fulfil ail 
its engagements, preserve its credit 
entire, and yet keep the Treasury notes, 
which he was forced to lean upon, at 
a premium in a restricted money mar- 
ket? Some idea of the degree of skill 
requisite for such an operation may be 
approximated to when we’ consider 
that, caught in the same revulsion, and 
under the same circumstances, not a 
bank in the country sustained itself, 
and scarcely ten out of a hundred mer- 
chants in any part of the country rode 
out the gale. 

The first burst of the storm being 
over, What sound judgment and cool 
deliberation did it not require to conti- 
nue the reduction in all the extraordi- 
nary expenditures, to meet the prob- 
able permanent diminution in the reve- 
nue in a manner that the public inte- 
rest should not suffer? This was done, 
with the assistance of Treasury notes, 
gradually, as seen in the above table; 
the current expenses, independent of 





Mr. Woodburv's 
estimate for 
1841, 


Expenses. 


$ 3,450,740 
8.589.440 


Civil, Miscellaneous, &c. 
Military - - - 


Naval ~ ° ° -  §,445,329 
Additional - - - 1,764,480 
Public debt interest, &c. - 149,200 
Trust funds - - - — 


1,500,000 


——e oe ee 


Treasury Notes - - 


23,899,189 
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debt, being reduced $6,000,000 in 1839, 
and $3,000,000 in 1840, and were in a 
train to have been reduced $4,000,000 
in 1841, when the administration of 
affairs unfortunately passed into other 
hands, and the expenses were increased 
$4,000,000, making a difference of 
$8,000,000 between what should have 
been and what was the case. This 
was the fulfilment of the pledge of 
“ retrenchment,” under which the new 
party came into power. 

During the year 1840, when the ex- 
penditures were under this process of 
permanent reduction, the election took 
place, and the government were as 
sailed from all quarters with reproach- 
es for extravagance, alleged frauds, 
and dark hints were thrown out of ex- 
tensive speculation. The opposition 
promised extensive reformations in all 
these particulars. One of the charges 
most harped upon was, that “the ad- 
ministration had pushed the expendi- 
tures, during the previous four Years, 
$30,000,000 beyond the revenue.” This 
was reiterated in every Whig press, 
and re-echoed from every log cabin. 
What has been the result under the 
management of these economical finan- 
ciers, who were horrified at an excess 
of expenditure of $30,000,000 in four 
years? Why in 18 months only they 
have spent $24,000,000 more than the 
receipts, and that during a period of low 
prices, and when the customs receipts 
averaged $2,000,000 per annum higher 
than the average of the three years 
1837-840. How this was brought 
about we may understand better by 
first taking the estimates of Mr. W ood- 
bury for 1841. The actual expenses of 
that year, according to his successors 
for there were two of them in one short 
year—were as follows :— 






for 1841 
6.196.560 
14.003. 878 
5,896,547 


2,935,167 
3,620,347 
3,039,512 





97,080 164,23 


123,288 
6.921.065 


LLL] | |e 


5,530,995 7.000.000 





16,803,610 


32,025,060 


> 


32,791,000 








1842.) 
Receipts, 

Customs - . - 19,000,000 
Lands - . - 3,500,000 
Miscellaneous, &c. - - 80,000 
Banks - - - 220,000 
Trust funds - - . 

Treasury notes and loans 342,618 





23,142,618 


Balance, January 1 . 1,580,851 





24,160,855 


This table, which proves Mr. Wood- 
bury’s estimate of receipts for 1841 to 
have been very nearly right, presents 
also a most extraordinary method of 
“retrenchment” and “reform.” The 
estimated expenses of Mr. Woodbury 
were based upon a perfect knowledge 
of the state of all the public works— 
how far each had approached comple- 
tion, and what was proper to continue 
that salutary reduction which had 
been progressing since 1838. The heads 
of appropriations asked for by the differ- 
ent departments—civil, military, and 
naval—amounted to $17,485,520; and 
an addition of $1,764,480 was made 
to cover oversights, and sufficient su- 
peradded to cover the outstanding 
Treasury notes; making the whole 
amount to $23,899,189. The resources 
to meet these were chiefly the customs 
and lands, if Congress did not choose 
to recall the $28,000,000 deposited 
with the States. In this state of 
affairs the retrenchment party, par 
excellence, came into power. What 
was to have been expected from their 
stern republican expressions of economy 
and frugality ?—their determination 
to reduce “the debt” and to relieve 
“the dear people?” Was it not natu- 
ral to suppose that these uncompro- 
mising censors would have investigated 
the accounts ?—discovered and pruned 
any useless expenses said to exist ?— 
reduced salaries, pay and mileage of 
members—saved money by talking 
less and shortening the session; and 


have pushed economy to the point of 


Increase of expense in 184] over 1840. 
Permanent debt created, - - - 
Land revenues given away per annum, 


Tariff increased per annum, - - - 


Capital subscribed for bank, vetoed - 


The “retrenchment” party there- 
fore voted away $33,717,881 beyond 
that which was necessary, and to pay 
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14,847,557 19,000,000 7,974,689 

1,464,063 — 705,000 

120,691 150,000 54,145 
723,491 — 

eo 148,662 

10,054,336 50,000 10,085,016 

32,025,070 19,200,000 18,967,513 
917,945 deficit 627,559 
33,012,415 18,572,440 

parsimony ? All such suppositions, 


however, were the emanations of old- 
fashioned ideas, long since exploded. 
Such is by no means the practice of 
“enlightened statesmen.” The first 
thing that was done—to use an Hiber- 
nianism—towards improving the reve- 
nue, was utterly to neglect advertising 
the public lands, or to take any means 
towards turning that valuable source of 
revenue toaccount. Nonotice of sales 
was given ; no graduation bill hinted at ; 
no means taken to open land offices in 
districts where surveys were open for 
large sales, and which would immedi- 
ately have increased the receipts—Oh, 
no! a better plan was hit upon; it 
was to give away the land, and thus 
save the expense of collecting the reve- 
nues from it. Having astonished the 
public with this brillant proposition to 
waprove the revenues of the Treasury, 
they immediately set about saving mo- 
ney by calling an extra session of Con- 
The session was called, avow- 
edly, on account of “sundry important 
and weighty matters growing out of 
the condition of the revenue and finan- 
ces.” The hollowness of this pretence 
we have seen. The table of the ex- 
penditures for 1841, given above, also 
shows the result of this extra session, 
called to lessen expenses, which were 
swelled $10,000,000 beyond the esti- 
mates of the department. The lead- 
ing measures of that session—called to 
remedy the extravagance of the former 
administration—were as follows :— 


gress. 


$8,217,881 
12,000,000 
3,500,000 
5,000,000 
- - - 22,000,000 
it, were toborrow the $22,000,000 for 
a bank, also the $12,000,000 to meet 
increased expenses; and they levied a 
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tax of $5,000,000 upon the people to re- 
lieve them from the oppression of the 
former administration. This was the 
first year of “retrenchment” and the 
restoration of confidence. During the 
session, the credit of the States as in- 
dicated in the price of their securities 
upon the market had been maintained 
by the vain expectation, that the pro- 
mises of the party in power could, in 
some measure, have been redeemed. 
At the close of the session, however, 
the floating debt of the government, 
consisting of the much abused and vili- 
fied Treasury Notes, had been increased 
several millions of dollars, and speedi- 
ly fell to 5 or 6 per cent. discount, 
although prior to March, 1841, they 
were always at a premium. This fact 
is alone sufficient to show that the 
course of the new government had 
ruined its credit among practical men ; 
but more than that, the Secretary came 
into the market with the new loan, 
authorised tothe extent of $12,000,000, 
having no funds pledge d for its re- 
demption. The receipts of the Trea- 
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sury less than its expenditures, and 
that bankrupt Treasury, de sprived of its 
land revenues, the result was of course, 
that only $5,000,000 of the loan was 
taken. The failure to negotiate the 
loan increased the discredit of the gov- 
ernment, and when Congress again 
met and extended the time and amount 
of the loan, and authorised it to be 
sold at any price, the Secretary, on 
coming into the market, could only sell 
$1,500,000 of a 6 per cent. stock at 2 
per cent. discount, leaving $10,500,000 
which nobody would touch. The cus- 
toms revenue had indeed been pledged 
for this amended loan, but Congress 
has sagaciously evaded that provision 
by neglecting to provide any laws by 
which a revenue from customs may be 
collected. These stocks will be 
hawked about Europe, will be derided, 
scoffed at, and ridiculed, thereby injur- 
ing the government credit more than 
all that has gone before. Under such 
circumstances, how is it possible to 
expect any revival of stock credits of 
any description ? 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Animal Chemistry, or Organic Chemistry, 
in its Application to Physiology and Pa- 
thology. By Justus Lrenic, M.D., 
Ph. D., F.R.S., M.R.I.A., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Giessen. 
Edited from the Author’s Manuscript, 
by WittrAm Grecory, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
M.R.1.A., Professor of Medieine and 
Chemistry in the University and K ng’s 
College, Aberdeen. New York: Wi- 
ley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 12mo. 
pp. 356. 


Dr. LrepiG’s writings are among the 
most valuable as well as original contri- 
butions which the age is producing, to- 
ward the solution of the Great Problem, 
the most beautiful and elevated in physi- 
eal science that can engage the human in- 
tellect, the discovery of the laws of vi- 
tality. He may be said to stand at the 
head of that large and powerful school of 
philosophy, which is now engaged in at- 
tacking the abstruse mysteries of this 
problem, through the avenue of access af- 
forded by the observation of the chemical 
phenomena of organic being. But he at 
the same time steers widely clear of the 
error into which the chemical school, mis- 
led by the habits of their accustomed in- 
vestigations in the world of mineral chem- 
istry, have been too prone to fall—namely, 
that of regarding the living organism asa 
mere laboratory, to the 
which were to be applied the some 
comparatively simple principles of chem- 
action exhibited by the same ele- 
ments in their binary combinations in 
inorganic substances. The present vol- 
ume is a sequel to Liebig’s former 
work on Organic Chemistry in its Ap- 
plications to Agriculture and Physiol- 
ogy, placed within the reach of the Amer- 
ican reader by the same publishers to 
whom we owe the present one; and we 
learn by the author’s dedication to the 
“ British Association for the Advancement 
of Science,” that he intends to follow it 
with a third part, to eontain an investiga- 
tion of the food of man and animals, the 
analysis of all articles of diet, and the 
study of the changes which the raw food 
undergoes in its preparation. The track 
of investigation pursued by the author, 
the quantitative as distinguished from the 
qualitative method, is one which places a 
stamp of certainty and truth upon such 
facts as it enables him to accumulate ; and 

VOL. XI.—NO. LI. 42 


ical 


phenomena of 


whatever new lights may hereafter be 
thrown upon the nature and laws of the hid- 
den principle whi h lies at the bottom of 
all, these results, as far as they go, must 
not only remain fixed facts, capable, too, of 
practical applications of the highest utility, 
but they must always be regarded as hav- 
ing afforded most valuable aid toward the 
discovery of those laws. These results 
of extensive and profound observation 
through patient years, many of which 
are equally novel and important, are 
exhibited with a clearness of development 
and simplicity of statement, which, in con- 
nection with the nature of the subject and 
its ultimate bearing, give a very fascinat- 
ing interest to its pages, so far as we 
have yet found time for their study. 


Thoughts on the present Collegiate System 
in the United States. By Francis 
Wavianp. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln, 59 Washington-street: 1842. 
18mo. pp. 160. 


Sucu a theme as is indicated by the above 
title, is far better adapted to the pen of 
the learned President of Brown University, 
than that on which he last appeared, with 
no very becoming grace, before the pub- 
lic; and returning to more congenial Ja- 
bors, “ Richard’s himself again.” This 
volume is well-timed, and will doubtless 
be useful. We have long looked upon 
the whole system of College Education 
in this country as little better than a solemn 
humbug; and President Wayland shows 
very plainly that it ought to be “ reformed 
altogether.” He exhibits the inefficiency of 
the present system of visitation or Trus- 
tee supervision, prevailing in all our col- 
leges; the tendency of the system to make 
indolent professors and superficial stu- 
dents. Among other suggestions of im- 
provement, he proposes, what we have 
always regarded as of primary import- 
ance, that the professors should have 
to depend, for the chief part of their 
emoluments, on the fees of their classes; 
that the Procrustean system of an unvary- 
ing four years’ regular course, be aban- 
doned; that the time be extended, and the 
number of subjects studied reduced, to be 
made more thorough and more beneficial. 
Altogether it is an excellent little volume, 
telling a great deal of truth more useful 
to the public than agreeable, probably, to 
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the established functionaries of the exist- lepments of Chemistry and Ph) t open an 
ing colleges in this country—one hundred ane ; sae on sto Stud i 

and one in number—besides thirty-nine “ Pourthly. To ( talists, w nay 
Theological Seminaries, ten Law Schools, } a reas mney igre vag ve 


and thirty-nine Medical Schools. We tle claimant 
trust that some of them will promptly set 
the example to the rest, of reorganizing he hier to litien. 
themselves in accordance with its sug- ' ; 

gestions; and Dr. Wayland the President , ’ eee fa ae 

will have almost earned a just forgiveness ‘Suade them f enact vs, W truct in 
for the recent sins of Dr. Wayland the jiinvibere : a 








Politician. ind lastly, to give tl neral reude ver 
chiefl n liatell tal Cult . I 
of the ne ' < " 
A Dictionary of Aris, Manufactures, and Great B 
vi Mines, containing a clear Expositi m of oa oun 
. their Prine ipl s and Pra lice. By AN- { 7 . 
prew Urnr, M.D., F.R.S., &e., &e. fantom ake ean ats 
Illustrated with 1241 Engravings on 
wood. From the second London Edi- The whole work is to be cor ed in 
tion. New York: Published by D. twenty-one nul ers, at 25 cer ear 
\ppleton & Co., 200 Bri wiway. aking a large octavo volume of al ‘ 
1400 pages. It will be sent, post paid, by 
have received the first twelve parts mail to any part of the Union, on the re- 
of this excellent wi _ which i : in- cerpt by the publishers ot five dollars in 
nearing from time to time from the indus- advance. The price of the second Lon 








trious press of the Messrs. Appleton, in don edition from which it is reprinted is 
numbers, at a pric ‘ing it within the eleven dollars. After its completion, to- 
reach of the ns of thousands in this ward which it is now apy ‘ . the 
country to whom it must soon become a publishers announce that it ot be in 
book of absolute necessity. Of Dr. Ure’s their power toaflord it for less t ven. 
eminent reputation, asa man both of high 
science and extensive practical e) —--- 
in its applications, it is unnecessar oO 
4 speak. We cannot do better, to giv our Bees, P . Rablits, ! ( 
* rea rs an idea of the value of t e work Bird, f l eacriot : f Halt 
we desire to! I Known to them, than P Di j ) Czy 
‘ place betore them t it } ig g tatio Mi f 7 { [ H f fis 
from his Preface ‘ a 
adda ed ; Text J I f } ing 
Ihave f Student. By Perer Bosw I f ¢ } 
sj em 1 A I as , ; - With an Appendix, « Lining 
Lee t r n t Directions for the Care of several 
= . ; oe F st American Singing-Birds. New York 
i y red ir 1 vod imy vement of Wiley and Putnam. 1842. ismo, 
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We have four 


book, though possess er apiar 
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poetry, derived doubtless fre the inno 
t iff eent and nleasing pursuits to whu the 
\ I theref ! t y . ee a a 
i sable contribut t te ¢ author has evidently devoted no sma 
were portion of his time and attention. W 
I me df tml . ame ¢ Manufact “ S ‘¢ > 
Metallur ; + should be glad if its effect should be to 








i t caer tive processes, § renver the i lead some of our country residents to cu 
clnidae: @ nay wearepetheady vel a eae ad ae tivate more than is now done among us a 
too i vern t nd t ce al il taste of this character, from which 
; S ndly. To ifford Merchant Brokers, D would find no small degree of amusement 
it é i salters, Druggists, and Officers of the Revenue,cha- to result, not unaccompanied with moral 





racteristic escriptions of the commodities which benefit. and even perhaps sometimes. if 
4 through their hands 


Thirdly. By exhibiting some of the finest deve they choose, 






those advantages generally 
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supposed to be still more acceptable to 
our Yankee calculations. Many excel- 
lent lessons of morals and wisdom may be 
learned from these humble little monitors 
and exemplars, worth treasuring up. The 
bees have a sort of French Revolution 
every year—when the working-bees seem 
to get out of patience with the drones, and 
make a furious onslaught upon them, 
massacreing them indiscriminately in an 
annual Septembrisation. Certainly, had 
our author designed to describe the no- 
blesse whose character and habits are to be 
found stamped on the whole series of me- 
inoirs of the eighteenth century, he could 
not have done so more correctly than in 
speaking of these same gentlemen-drones 
who compose the court of her Majesty the 
Queen-Bee—* their sole destined employ- 
ment being the propagation of their kind, 
for which they are furnished with food 
from the common stock, toward the col- 
lection of which they never give, nor are 
expected to give, any assistance.” 

Our amiable naturalist justly remarks 
that the common appellation of that very 
useful personage the gueen-bee, is a mis- 
nomer, and that she ought to be called 
the mother-bee—to which he does not 
omit to add, with a natvelé of patriotism 
which is very edifying—* as it is the 
earnest prayer of every loyal Briton that 
the terms in a higher quarter may be 
speedily conjoined.’ We protest against 
stigmatizing the 


Attractive Industry” as a monarchy— 
even in subjection toaqueen. Weclaim 
rather as not only republican, but 
decidedly democratic. 

Mr. Boswell gives us many entertain- 
ing particulars of the private lives and 
morals of his little friends; and the anal- 

presented to human life are 
otten not a little striking. Of the cana- 
ries, he says that young married couples 
sometimes * will fight very much, and the 
hen strive for the mastership; but in most 
to the courage of the male be it 
spoken, without success.” But he would 
a much looser law of divorce than 
prevails in most civilized communities— 
“ Ifthey should fight too much, and will 
not any reconciliation in the 
course of one month’s trial, it will be best 


} 
ogies tnus 


LSPS 
‘ ‘ 


apply 
aps) 


come to 
to part them,” &e. 

Young canaries sometimes, it 
die of blighted atlections—a very rare cir- 
cumstance among those larger bipeds, ac- 
cording to the definition of Diogenes, who 
are without wings or feathers: 


seems, 


These birds have their sympathies and anti 
pathies, which nothing can subdue. The sympa- 
thy of a male has been shown by putting him 
alone in anaviary, where there are many females ; 
in a few hours he will make choice of one, and wiil 
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form of government of 
these industrious little “ Associations of 
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not cease for an instant to show his attachment, 
by feeding her. Nay, he will even choose a female 
without seeing her; it is sufficient that he should 
hear her cry, and he will not cease to call ber. The 
Same Observation is also applicable to the female, 
and her being already bespoke has been known to 
prove | fatal; when the new lover has died of 
griet.’ 


There are natural, incurable “ old ba- 
chelors ” among them, as well as among 
us. In some cases, we read that “ all 
these sources of sympathy seem to be dried 
up within them, and an immediate anti- 
pathy, which no endeavor nor fond ca- 
ress can overcome, to have usurped its 
place.”” However, these gentry form a 
much more useful and respectable class 
than their corresponding anti-types we 
have alluded to—for (being chiefly con- 
fined to the males) these “ are generally 
found to be the best singers.” These are 
queer analogies, certainly; and we might 
amuse ourselves with tracing out many 
more, had we more space to bestow upon 
them. 


Cottage Residences: or, a Series of De- 
signs for Rural Cotlages and Cottage- 
Villas, and their Gardens and Grounds. 
Adapted to North America. By A. J. 
DowNninG, author of a “ Treatise on 
Landscape Gardening.” Illustrated by 
numerous engravings. New York and 
London; Wiley & Putnam; 1842. Svo. 
pp. 187. 


Tue country is already under no small 
degree of obligation to Mr. Downing for 
his former charming book on Landscape 
Gardening; and he adds to the debt by 
the lessons which in the present one he 
teaches to our farmers, and to the resi- 
dents of our thousands of country villages, 
for a judicious combination of beauty, con- 
venience, and economy in the construction 
of their houses. One of the greatest 
charms that delight the eye of the Ame- 
rican traveller in many parts of England, 
is the profusion and variety of cottage 
residences of this kind, of which he is a 
thousand times tempted to desire to trans- 
plant one, like the house of Our Lady of 
Loretto, to his own country, to serve as 
models for imitation. Mr. Downine’s 
work marks probably the turning point 
of an era among us in this respect. His 
numerous pretty designs and plans can- 
not fail to induce many of those about to 
build to adopt the suggestions of an im- 
proved taste which he offers; while the 
fullness of his practical instructions, with 
his explanations of expense, &c., will show 
to everybody that he can just as easily and 
as cheaply make himself the possessor of 
a beautiful abode, which will be a perpe- 
tual pleasure to the occupant and delight 
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to the eye of the stranger, as disfigure the 
scenery of his native country with a huge 
unsightly square white box, or pine-board 
Parthenon, or shingle castle. We recom- 
mend to all about to build in the country 
not to determine on their plan till they 
have looked into this volume,—of which 
in our next we shall probably endeavor to 
give our readers some more detailed ac- 
count. 


The Mineral Springs of Western Virginia: 
with Remarks on their Use, and the Dis- 
eases to which they are applicable. By 
WituiaM Borke: “Quamvis ut hoc mal- 
lem de iis qui essent idonei suscipere 
quam me: ne quam neminem.”—Cic. 
New York: Wiley and Putnam. 1842. 
i8mo. pp. 291. 

Pictorial Guide to the Falls of Niagara : 4 
Manual for Visit_rs, giving an Account 
of this Stupendous Natural Wonder ; 
and all the Objects of Curiosity in its 
Vicinity ; with Every Historical Incident 
of Interest : and also Full Directions for 
Visiting the Cataract and its Neighber- 
ing Scenes. Illustrated by Numerous 
Maps, Charts, and Engravings, from 
Original Surveys and Designs. The Ll- 
lustrations designed and engraved by 
J. W. Orr. Buffalo: Press of Salis- 
bury & Clapp. 1842. 18mo. pp. 232. 


A courte of serviceable guide-books, to 
their respective places of summer pilgrim- 
age—with mueh convenient and useful 
information, and not without entertain- 
ment; which latter quality, in the first- 
named of the two, resides chiefly in the 
calmly dignified magniloquence of style 
corresponding to the classical stateliness 
of the above title-page, and which we do 
not hesitate to pronounce the ne plus ultra 
of guide-book eloquence. It presents a 
full and elaborate account of all the nu- 
merous springs usually classed together as 
“the Virginia Springs,” and that, 
“in no section of the civilized globe is 
there such a variety in the same space.” 
The author laments their temporary de- 
pression in value, as property, from the 
“universal declension of 
but anticipates that they will become a 
place of cosmopolitan resort, and of im- 
mense value in themselves and benefit to 
Western Virginia, as soon as times 
vive, and the Legislature construct mac- 
adamized roads, to connect them with 
each other and with the surrounding great 
routes of travel. We should infer, how- 
ever, that he himself is rather disposed to 
depreeate that, as a consummation not 
devoutly to be wished, from his praises 


Savs 





prosperity ; 
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of their present “calm repose, freedom 


from restraint, and omission of conven- 
tional usages,’”’ which he places in tri- 


umphant contrast with “the routine of 
follies and absurd ceremonies which con- 
stitute the pleasures of a fashionable wa- 
tering-place.”” “ Whensoever,” he pro- 
ceeds, with a stride of style which we 
shrink from attempting to follow with any 
humble imitation of ours, ‘“* whensoever 
the whiz of the steam-engine shall have 
invaded the solitary grandeur of our 
mountain defiles, then will the charms of 
our scenery and society deteriorate under 
the ruthless hands of a utilitarian genera- 
tion.” 

The other of the two makes a very nice 
and recommendable little volume. The 
numerous and illustrations are in 
general neatly executed, and the whole 
typography is in very pretty style. But 
there is one of the plates against which we 
protest with indignation—that of “ the 
Three Profiles.” They are thus des- 
cribed: 


cuts 








From the Hog's Ba a singular phenomenon 
is presented ft view It is thatoft three profile 
figures of the human f uy t re t er the 
edge of the American Fall, so fully ai le 
fined, that one can seareely be ve ther be the 
work of chal i not of the j Sa They 
ire otg t ‘ portioned i I 
situated as vi in the engravin bov he 
first Or upper One represents a negro; the next, a 
youug and well favored man, of the European 
and the lowest .an elder rul spectacied pers 
of the same ent. They aj r to be of the n 
sex, anu the features of ear ire I well 
defined. They were first ¢ ved last i 
iré now 1 te with f litt nterest j 

he t a i I 
coincidence ast 


Now, in the first place, the upper face, 


as represented in the plate referred to, 
does not bear the most remote resem- 
blance to the features of a “ neg * and 
in the second place, neither the plate nor 
the description bears any much greater 


resemblance to the reality. The three 


are there given, as of about equal promin- 
ence and distinctness, the one immedi- 
ately under the edge of the fall—a sec- 
ond half-way down the reck—and a third 


still lower. In the native rock the two 
latter are quite insignificant, 
as but accidental 
would seem the drapery of the huge chest 
above frowns the dark n 
face the 


This is indee 


indentations on what 


which 


“ASSIVEe- 


ness of the upper only 


1 \ one 
worthy of notice. 


j 
i 


SUDILME 5 
and it is unpardonable, that all its sol- 
emn grandeur should be frittered away, by 
one who evidently has not seen it in the 


proper light, or has not understood or felt 
it, if he has. This colossal fi 
served for the first time last year, through 


ce was ob- 


the occasional opening of the spray, by 
the * eye of genius ” of a very distinguished 
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artist of this city, a lady, from whose 
sketches, taken on the spot, we make the 
present criticism. The features are won- 
derfully perfect, and nobly moulled into 
an expression of eterna] endurance,—the 
brow, surmounted by the sheet of the 
fall, beetling with a lowering frown over 
a straight and well defined nose—the lips 
compressed, but clearly and strongly chisel- 
led, the chin well proportioned and rounded 
—and the whole outline of the face bowed 
forward upon the chest of the stony giant, 
as though beneath the pressure of the 
awful rush of waters which he seems 
planted there by some primeval doom to 
sustain, 

Lord Morpeth’s recent lines on the 
great cataract, which are prefixed to the 
volume, are not unworthy of quotation : 


“NIAGARA 


There's nothing great or bright, thou glorious Fall! 

‘Thou may’st not to the fancy’s sense recall— 

The thunder riven cloud, the lightning’s leap, 

The atirring of the chambers of the deep, 

Earth's emerald green, and many-tinted dyes, 

rhe fleecy whiteness of the upper skie 

The tread of armies, thickening as they come, 

‘The boom of cannon, and the beat of drum,, 

The brow of beauty, andthe form of grace, 

The passion, and the prowess of our race, 

The song of Homer in its loftiest hour, 

The unre sweep of Roman power, 

Britanata’s trident on the azure sea, 

America’s young shout of liberty! 

Uh! may the wars that madden in thy deeps, 

There spend their rage, nor climb th’ encircling 
sleeps 

And till the conflict of thy 

The Nations on u 


lsted 


Burges ceese, 


y banks repose in peace 


Mexico in 1842: A Description of the 
Country, its Natural and Political Fea- 
tures; with a Sketch of its History 
brought down to the Present Year. To 
which is added, an Account of Texas 
and Yucatan; and of the Santa Fé Ex- 

Illustrated with a New Map. 

New York: Charles J. Folsom; Wiley 

& Putnam; Robinson, Pratt & Co. 


1842. 18mo. pp. 256. 


pe dition. 


Mullum in parvo—a very acceptable 
compendium of information little known 
and much needed; in a plain and practi- 
eal shape; comprehensive, yet not de- 
ficient in dictinctness of detail, and 
brought freshly down to the present day. 





Handy Andy. By Samurr Lover. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broad- 
way: 1842, 


Tuts comical and popular story, over 
which the most solemn of sages will be 


apt to make himself ridiculous to himself 
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by immoderate laughter, is issued by the 
above named publishers as fast as it ap- 
pears, in monthly shilling parts. The 
illustrations, of which there are two to 
each number, are from the pencil ef the 
author himself, under whose hand his own 
scenes of rich and rollicking Irish fun lose 
nothing of their wit or drollery. It has 
reached its seventh part-—-and long may it 
be before it reaches the last. 


The Fortunes of Hector O’Halloran and 
his Man, Mark Antony O'Toole. By 
W. H. Maxwe tt, author of “ Stories 
of Waterloo,” &ec. Illustrated by Dick 
Kiteat. “ Faugh-a-Ballagh.’ New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broad- 
way: 1842. 


* FAUuGH-A-BALLAGH,” is the celebrat- 
ed and characteristic Irish motto, meaning 
“clear the way!” It is a bold under- 
taking, that on which Mr. Maxwell has 
ventured, of flinging down the glove of 
rivalry straight at the feet of the author of 
** Charles O’Malley ;” but he has done so 
boldly and bravely. He has brought for- 
ward on his stage a young Irishman, who 
seems to be the full incarnation of the 
wild and warm genius of his country; he 
has given him a body-guard to match, 
and a commission in the twenty-first Fu- 
sileers; and has fairly started him forth 
on the world as a soldier of fortune, which 
in general, as we need not to be told, signi- 
fies, in Ireland, as everywhere else, a sol- 
dier of no fortune. The first three num- 
bers, all that have yet appeared, promise 
capitally for the sequel; and though we 
took them up with a pshaw! of impa- 
tience at having to read them for an opinion 
about them, we intend to read the future 
fast as they come out, for their 
own sake, for the fun that’s in them. 


ones as 


General History of Civilisation in Europe, 
JSrom the Faliof the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. By M. Guizor, 
Professor of History in the Faculty of 
Literature at Paris, and Minister of 
Public Instruction. Third American, 
from the Second English Edition, with 
occasional Notes by C. 8. Henry, D. D., 
Professor of Philosophy and History in 
the University of the city of New York, 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 
200 Broadway, 1842. 12mo. pp. 316. 


Ir is a good sign of a healthy public 
taste to observe the call for a third edi- 
tion of these admirable Lectures of Gui- 
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zot within so short a period ; and we are 
glad to learn that this work has been 
adopted as a text-book by numerous insti- 
tutions of Education. It is undoubtedly, 
for the period embraced within its survey, 
the most perfect model of philosophical 
history that has been produced. It will 
long remain a monument to the memory 
of the author, when the politician and his 
politics shall be forgotten. Professor 
Henry has added some Notes, which con- 
siderably enhance the utility of the vo- 
lume in the hands of the student, though 
we think he might with advantage have 
made them more numerous. Guizot pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with the events 
of the whole European history of the 
times, out of which he has himself ex- 
tracted all their essence of meaning, as 
constituting that history of ideas, princi- 
ples, and institutions, which it is hrs object 
to develope. When used as a school- 
book, it would be a material aid that it 
should be accompanied with illustrative 
facts and details, and chronological sum- 
maries of the various groups of events on 
which the several portions of the work 
are based. Professor Henry has, in gene- 
ral, done this so well, that we are tempted 
to wish that he had taken a larger view 
of the opportunity afforded to him as Edi- 
tor, and had carried it out to a greater 
extent. 


* Discourses on Human Life.” By On- 


VILLE Dewey, Pastor of the Church of 


the Messiah, in New York. New York: 
published by David Felt & Co., Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, 245 Pearl, and 34 Wall 
Streets. 1841. 12mo. pp. 300. 
WirHovT any allusion to the peculiar 
views of the denomination, of which Mr. 
Dewey is one of the most distinguished 
ministers in the United States, we may 
safely commend this volume of sermons 
to all sects and classes of readers, for the 
high Christian philosophy and morality 
with which they are replete—the com- 
forting views of life, the sustaining views 
of death, and the generally elevating and 
purifying tendency which characterize 
such of them as we have yet had time to 
read, within the few days that the volume 
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has been placed on our table. They well 
sustain Mr. Dewey’s reputation for elo- 
quence, earnestness, benignity of spirit, 
and force of reasoning. 


The Irving Institulte—an English and Clas- 
sical Boarding School for Young Gentle- 
men, Tarrytown, Westchester County, 
N. Y., Wiiitram P. Lyon, 4.M., and 
Cuaries H. Lyon, 4.M., Principals. 
1842-3. 


The receipt of a pamphlet prospectus 
of this excellent institution affords an op- 
portunity we are pleased to take advan- 
tage of, to recommend it to the attention 
of all who would desire to place a son in 
a spacious and elegant establishment of 
this kind, on one of the finest sites on the 
unrivalled banks of the Hudson, as well in 
point of salubrity of air as beauty of 
scenery; and under the charge of gentle- 
men highly qualified for their responsible 
duty, in character, talent, accomplish- 
ment, and experience. The numerous 
and strong testimonials of approbation, 
contained in letters from parents, (gentle- 
men of known competency to judge,) 
which are appended to the prospectus, 
amply confirm the opinion which, as we 
have here expressed it, is founded on per- 
sonal acquaintance with the estimable 
Principals. They speak with especial 
emphasis respecting the healthy moral 
influences and culture which, 
under the conscientious care and attention 
of these gentlemen, their children have 
had the fortune to Mr. 
Charles W. Lyon, formerly an instructor 
in the Grammar School of Columbia Col- 
lege, besides various Addresses, &c.. is 
also the author of a volume used in the 
institution, entitled ‘ Contributions to 
Academic Literature ’—which 
generally with favor by 


religious 


good enjoy. 


has been 
the 


noticed 


press. 


We have a number of other books on 
our table, either received too late for eXa- 
mination and notice in our present Num- 
ber, or necessarily deferred for want of 
room, which will be suitably attended to 
in our next. 
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AMERICAN, 


Tue recent dearth in Literary Novelties, 
is, we are happy to find, about to be re- 
lieved by the speedy appearance of se- 
veral important works of interest and 
value; among these, the most promi- 
nent will unquestionably be, the forth- 
coming work of Mr. SrerHENs, com- 
prising his further Researches among 
the Antiquities of Central America, 
which are characterized by a far more 
stupendous grandeur than those already 
discovered. The author of the far- 
famed “ Glory and Shame of England,” 
has also nearly ready a new work, to 
be entitled, “‘The Condition and Fate 
of England ;—a subject at the present 
moment of paramount interest, when, 
to the observing eye, the internal con- 
(lition of that powerful nation presents 
anomalies as conflicting as they are 
ominous and alarming. These vol- 
umes are designed as a continuation 
and summing up of the argument 
commenced in his former work, * The 
Glory and Shame of England,” which 
created so much ado among all classes 
of readers. From a hasty glance at 
portions of the MS., which differs ma- 
terially in character and scope from the 
preceding production, there is little 
doubt but its appearance will awaken 
great and very general interest. A 
single chapter merely is devoted as a 
reply to the charges alleged against 
this writer by “ Libertas ;” the work, 
therefore, is far from being of a pole- 
mical cast, while it is characterized by 
even a more unsparing hand in its 
astounding developments. 

Two new works of a biographical charac- 
ter are also on the ¢apis, vne, “ Me- 
moirs of Printers and Booksellers who 
became eminent Publishers, comprising 
a Historical Sketch of the Publishing 
Business in the United States.” It will 
include much interesting statistical de- 
tail connected with our native litera- 
ture and its purveyors, cotemporary and 
past. By Joun Keesr, Esq. The other 
work alluded to, which will range with 
the foregoing, is to be entitled, “ Me- 
moirs of American Merchants distin- 
guished for Enterprise, Success in Busi- 
ness, Moral Worth, and for their Libe- 
rality in objects of Public Charity, &c. 
By Rev. J. L. Brake, author of a Ge- 
neral Biographical Dictionary. 


SHERIDAN KNow Les is said to be engaged 
on a New Drama, founded on events tin 
the history of America; an Indian prin- 
cess constitutes the heroine of the piece. 
Theodore S. Fay is sufficiently conva- 
lescent to admit of his resuming his 
literary labors; his new novel, it is 


expected, will now shortly appear. 
Paulding has nearly completed a new 


work of fiction. The widow of the 
lamented Tyrone Power is about to 
prepare for the press the collected writ- 
ings of that inimitable comedian and 
author. 

‘¢.4 Peep into the Book of Nature,” is the 
title of a volume now in course of pre- 
paration, and to be published during 
the ensuing autumn. The design of 
the work is to illustrate a great variety 
of the phenomena of Nature in all 
her multifarious works, by appropriate 
engravings, and by scientific explana- 
tions, expressed in a simple and per- 
spicuous manner, so as to be easily 
comprehended by the young mind, for 
which this volume is chiefly intended. 
It will contain more than ONE HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS ON Woop, executed in the 
best style of the art. We have seen a 
few of them; and knowing the ability 
of the author and artist to perform his 
labor well, we have no hesitation in 
highly commending this volume to pa- 
rents, not only as a rich holiday gift, 
but as a valuable acquisition to the 
library of any family. 


ENGLISH. 


Mr. Mirrorn’s “ Norway and its Lap- 
landers in 1841, is now published. 

J. W. Lester’s new works, “The Om- 
nipotence and Wisdom of Jehovah,” two 
orations: and “ Visit to Dovedale, Der- 
byshire,’ was announced for the Ist of 
August. 

The Fourth Part of the “ Graphic Iilus- 
trations of Animals,” showing their uti- 
lity to man in their employments during 
life, and their uses after death, will 
shortly be published. 

Preparing for publication—* 4 Glossary 
of the Symbolical Language of Christian 
Art during the Middle Ages.” 

Also, a very beautiful ‘ Chronological 
Chart of British Architecture,” combin- 
ing, with the Genealogy of the Sove- 
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reigns of England, the most important 
events in European history. 

The Rev. Dr. VauGHAN has in prepara- 
tion a new work, to be entitled, “ The 
Age of Great Cities, or Modern Civilisa- 
tion viewed in relation to Intelligence, 
Morais, and Religion.” 
a Tour through the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts of Lancashire, &c., by W. Cooke 
TAYLor. 

A third volume of “ Discourses on various 
Subjects.” By the late Rev. Dr. M‘ Att, 
of Manchester, is in the press, and will 
shortly be published. Also forming a 
series, “2 Hand-Book for Northern 
Italy.” ——“.A Hand-Book for Southern 
Italy.”>———“‘.A Hand-Book for France.” 
——*‘.4 Hand-Book for Westminster 
Abbey, its Art, Architecture, and ssocia- 
tions.” And “4 Hand-Book for Lon- 
don, Past and Present,”’—all consider- 
ably advanced. 

A new Historical Romance, by Mrs. 
HoFrLAnp, is nearly ready, under the 
title of “ The Czarina.”°-——A Treatise 





* On the Unity of the Church.” By Rev. 
E. H. Mannina. ‘* Memoirs of the 
late Francis Homer.” Dr. Trv- 





MAN’s new work on “ Food, and its In- 
fluence on Health and Disease,’——and 
Mr. Hamriron’s “ Researches in Asia 
Minor, Pontus, and Armenia,” are also 
about to appear; in addition to which 
we observe the following :—* Dora 
Medler, a story of Alsace. By Rey. 


C. B. Tayxier, author of “ Records of 





a Good Man’s Life.” *© Notes and 
Observations on the Ionian Islands and 
Malta,” &c. Br Dr. Joun Day. A 
new volume by Maunpenr, entitled, “.2 
Treasury of Geography and History,” 
uniform with the former series by this 
useful compiler. A new novel, edit- 
ed by the author of “ The Subaltern,” 
under the title of “ Se/f-Devotion ;’ but 
really written by the author of “ The 








Only Daughter,” and a translation of 


Kout’s valuable work on Russia, which 
last will be considered among the most 
acceptable works of its class in modern 
times. 

The following have just appeared—* The 
Art of Conversalion, with accompanying 
Thoughts on Manners, Fashion, and Ad- 


dress, By Capt. OnLANDO SABERTASH. 





1830 ;” comprising a Topographical and 
Antiquarian Description of the Coun- 
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** Belgium since the Revolution of 
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try, and a Review of its Political and 
other Relations. “The Two Dan- 
gerous Diseases of England, Consump- 
tion and Apoplexy, their Nature, Causes, 
and Cure.”” By Row.anp East, Esq., 
Surgeon, &c. Now publishing, by syp- 
scription, in Four Quarterly Parts (eath 
containing Eight Views), &* Sketch 
of Churches,’ drawn on the spot, - 
on zine, accompanied by short deserip- 
tions. By H.G. Rerron. Part I. is 
now ready. “ Soldiers and Sailors ;? 
or, Anecdotes, Details, and Recollec- 
tions of Naval and Military Life, as re- 
Jated to his Nephews. By an Orp Or- 
FIcER. The work is replete with in- 
teresting information, and illustrated 
with more than 50 wood-cuts, from the 
designs of John Gilbert. 

The Eanrt of Lercester, better known as 
Mr. Coxe, of Norfolk, author of seve- 
ral popular treatises on Agricultural 
subjects, died recently in London at an 
advanced age. 











CONTINENTAL. 


Reformatoren vor der Reformation (Re- 
formers before the Reformation, espe- 
cially in the Netherlands and Germany) 
is the title of a new and important 
work by the celebrated Dr. Uttman. 
The first volume, which appeared last 
year, contains, besides the lives of Joh. 
of Goch, Joh. of Wesel, with those of 
others who were collected around them, 
a most interesting Introduction, on the 
Necessity of a Reformation in the 
Church at large, and some ecclesiastical 
conditions in particular, At a time 
when distinguished members of the 
Protestant church so often and so fond- 
ly dwell on “the crimes of the Re- 
formation,” a work of this sort may 
serve again to dispel the false impres- 
sions which such writers may have pro- 
duced. 

The city of Berlin is about to be enriched 
with a collection of 845 Indian manu- 
scripts, almost all in the Sanscrit, and 
containing the whole of the Vedas, 
which M. Bunsen has purchased from 
the heirs of the late Sir R. CHAMBERs. 
The whole collection cost M. Bunsen 
1,250. 
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